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The High Mark on Leather 


OOD leather will make a good belt. 
The finest leather, plus loyal, intelligent 
craftsmanship, will make—an Alexander! 


You may not know exactly why, but in- 
stantly you cross the threshold of the 
Alexander factory, you will feel that here 
is the workshop of the master workman— 
that here, at last, are men to whom a leather 
belt is a virile living thing—growing to per- 
fection within their hand and mind—worthy 
of their best efforts because of the work it is 
destined to do. 


It has been-a part of our work to reflect, in 
advertising, the stalwart ruggedness of the 
Alexander Belt and the integrity and pro- 
gressiveness of the Alexander organization. 








N. Ww. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CLEVELAND 
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FARM TRADE 
IS 
~ PERMANENT TRADE 


The farm market is the Gibraltar of commerce and 
trade. 
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Storms of depression and hard times may beat against 
it, but it resists financial shock—because farming is 
the basis of business and the nation’s life. 


One thing is sure—and that is, the rising tide of 
wealth and living standards’ of American farmers. 


General business may continue good, but unprece- 
dented farm trade is a certainty. 


The most economical way to establish your farm 
market is through 


The Standard Farm Papers 


They offer advertisers the closest “hook-up” with 
the farm field because they have been and are a vital 
force in piloting farmers to their present and perma 
nent prosperity. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over One Million Prosperous Farm Homes) 














The Ohio Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1848 Betabdlished 1870 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1877 H od’ postal 1882 
° 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago ards airyman 
Progressive F 
Pennsylvania Farmer. . Geese petablched 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Gazett m, Raleig 
be atee 2h . eel meme Dallas 
Wallaces’ Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1895 steblished 1843 























Western Representatives Eastern Representative 


Watrace C. Ricarpson, Int 
381 Fourth Ave., New York Ci 


Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
Conway Building, Chicago 





All Standard Farm Papers re members of the A. B. C. 
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Creating a Market by Setting Peo- 
ple Up in Business 


National Advertising of the Package Machinery Company Sells Kiss 
Machines to Individuals Who Go Into Business for Themselves 


By Roland Cole 


Sh day not long ago a way- 
faring man happened to be in 
Brockton, Mass. Passing down the 
street he noticed a crowd of peo- 
ple in front of a store window. 
The crowd was so dense he could 
not see what it was that attracted 
so much attention. Thinking it 
probablg a demonstration of a 
corn plaster or a shoulder brace, 
he passed on with idle wonder at 
the never-failing power of a mov- 
ing or living display to arrest and 
hold interest. 

An hour later he repassed the 
same window. The crowd had 
grown until it overflowed the side- 
walk and spread into the street as 
far as the car tracks. There was 
some delay to traffic, a little con- 
fusion and good-natured scuffling 
and elbowing. Then an officer 
went into the store and a few 
minutes later the crowd broke up 
and order was restored. 

The store window was seen to 
contain a good-sized machine with 
a white-uniformed attendant in 
charge, which had evidently been 
in action wrapping molasses kisses 
in tissue paper, for the floor of 
the window was filled to over- 
flowing with wrapped kisses. 

The wayfaring man was inter- 
ested. He entered the store and 
examined the machine. Close to 
the window within the store was 
asimple kitchen arrangement with 
the necessary utensils for prepar- 
ing the candy, a pulling machine 
and a display of kisses in pack- 
ages ready for purchase. The 
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proprietor or owner had just been 
requested by the officer to stop 
running the kiss-wrapping ma- 
chine, as the crowd it collected in- 
terfered with traffic. Far from 
being disturbed by this incident, 
however, he was apparently great- 
ly pleased. 

“The machine,” he explained to 
the wayfaring man, “is mine. 
recently purchased it from a con- 
cern in Springfield. Everything 
that you see here represents the 
only investment I have. This 
store was vacant, so I rented the 
window and started in business. 
I have only been at it a few days, 
but I have made enough money 
already through the sale of kisses 
to reimburse me for the initial 
payment on the machine and pay 
all my expenses, besides making a 
nice profit.” 

Presently the machine was 
started again and the crowd out- 
side began to collect. Before it 
reached alarming proportions, 
however, the proprietor stopped 
the machine long enough to per- 
mit the crowd to disperse and 
thereby saved himself from an- 
other call by the officer. 

“Where did you hear about this 
machine?” the proprietor was 
asked. 

“I saw an advertisement in a 
magazine, filled out the coupon, 
mailed it in, and here I am,” said 
he. The advertisement was pro- 
duced and the wayfarer carried it 
off to read and ponder. 

About a year ago, a man walked 
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into the office of the Package Ma- 
chinery Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
and introduced himself as L. A. 
Archer, of Lynn. He said he was 
familiar with a number of the 
package-wrapping machines made 
by the company for wrapping 
such things as soap, cigarettes, 
chocolate, macaroni and chewing 
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was sold to manufacturers. Archer 
proposed to buy one himself, to 
take it to Lynn, rent a store win- 
dow, make kisses, wrap them in 
sight of the public, and sell them, 
He thought the novelty of the 
plan would strike the popular 
fancy and result in larger sales of 


kisses. 
He had it all fig- 
ured out. The price 


Here is a real opportunity, right now, for live men 
with good average common sense and industry, 
to make a 16t of money on a small investment 
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of the machine was 
$1500. He proposed 
to pay $300 down and 
$100 a month there- 
after, which would 
complete the payment 
in one year. He knew 
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A SUBSTANTIAL, SERIOUS-APPEARING ADVERTISEMENT THAT 
HAD STRONG ATTRACTIVE POWER 


gum. One of these machines, he 
said, interested him. It was a 
machine for wrapping candy 
kisses. He had an idea. Would 
they listen to him? 

His appearance was not particu- 
larly prepossessing. Neither was 
his history. His life had been 
pretty much of a failure up to 
this time? But this kiss machine 
had given him anidea. He thought 
he saw a way to go into business 
for himself and make some money 
if the company would help him. 

Heretofore the kiss machine 
had been simply one of a number 
made by the company for wrap- 
ping packages and articles and 
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An arrangement was 
made whereby the, 
company retained its 
title to the machine 
—{ until it was paid for. 
The man took the 
machine and went to 
work. He was suc 
cessful beyond all ex- 
pectations, and a year later had 
made so much money he was re 
ferred to by the newspapers of 
his city as a “philanthropist” be 
cause of his contributions to loca 
charitable enterprises. 

Selling kisses by means of boys 
proved to be the big idea. in this 
man’s merchandising scheme. 
said: 

“I put nine kisses in a five-ceft 
bag, and as there are seveni 
kisses to the pound, this brings m 
thirty-nine cents..a pound. 
boy gets one-third, or thirtea 
cents a pound, that leaves m 
twenty-six cents a pound. ‘ 
cost is about twelve cents. Sof 
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“Better Americans, Inc.’ 


. HE first requisite of a 
good citizen,” said The- 
odore Roosevelt nearly 

twenty years ago, “is that he 

shall be able and willing to pull 
his weight; that he shall not be 

a mere passenger, but shall do 

his share in the work that each 

generation of us finds ready to 


hand.” 


Never in all our history was 
there a greater need for better 
Americans than today. Yet too 
many of us are inclined to nega- 
tive virtues only—too timid or 
too thoughtless to be positive 
Americans. We may resist the 
tug of dangerous social currents 
ourselves, but we will not go 
out of our way to lend a hand 
to those who are drifting past. 


To stimulate personal loyalty 
—to emphasize the need of per- 
sonal effort in all civic better- 
ment—especially t6 bring our 
immigrants—bewildered, misun- 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, PUBLISHER 
New York City 


derstanding and misunderstood 
alien men and women—into a 
full comprehension of what 
America really means, a na- 
tional organization has been 
founded by the Christian 
Herald with the title, Better 
Americans, Incorporated. 


It is planned to have a 
branch in every single church in 
America. The League has re- - 
ceived the active co-operation of 
the Department of. Justice in 
Washington, and the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of 
the ‘Interior. 


Work of> this sort explains 
the Christian Herald’s hold on 
the interest and enthusiasm of 
its three hundred thousand 
readers. Few other magazines 
are read with such confidence, 
in such an attentive, receptive 
mood, by so many of America’s 
best citizens as the Christian 


Herald. 
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get a profit of about fourteen 
cents a pound. 

“Ten dollars’ worth of kisses 
is a little over twenty-five pounds. 
Fourteen cents profit multiplied 
by twenty-five gives me $3.50 profit 
for a day’s work of one boy. I 
use six boys, and so you see I 
make several thousand dollars a 
year through these boys. These 
boys, of course, work outside of 
school hours only, and very often 
a boy brings in as much as $10 a 
day, and as he gets one-third of 
what he takes in, he gets over $3. 
Now $3 for an afternoon’s work 
looks pretty big to a boy in school, 
and so I get my pick of the boys. 

“I have another group of older 
boys and young men who make a 
* regular business of selling kisses. 
They go to another city and spend 
all their time selling kisses from 
house to house and in factories. 
These young men do just as well 
in proportion as the boys, and that 
means some more thousand dol- 
lars of profit a year.” 


COMPANY FORMED TO SUPPLY PAPER 
FOR MACHINES 


The proposition of the Lynn 
man made the officers of the Pack- 
age Machinery Co. pause. Here 
was a market they had not 
dreamed of. If one man could do 
this, why: could not others? An 
advertising man was consulted. 
He did three things: 

First, he directed the attention 
of the company to the problem of 
production. Making large compli- 


cated machines is a “building” . 


proposition, not a manufacturing 
one. Among the concerns for 
which the company had devised 
wrapping machines were National 
Candy Co., Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. Armour & Co., Procter & 
Gamble Co., American Tobacco 
Co. In each case, it had been 
necessary to take a package of 
candy or crackers, a razor blade 
or a stick of chewing gum and 
contrive a way of wrapping it and 
then build a machine to do the 
work. After this had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, duplicate 
machines could be produced and 
sold to other concerns in the same 
line of business, but in each case 
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the machine had to be “put to- 
gether” by skilled workmen. The 
very nature of the business per- 
mitted time for this. But the ma- 
chines were high priced, purchas- 
ers’ were limited, and not a large 
number of machines could be sold 
to each concern. 

To sell kiss machines to an un- 
limited number of people in all 
parts of the United States and the 
world by means of a national ad- 
vertising campaigns, meant quan- 
tity production—it meant manu- 
facturing, not “building.” Me- 
chanical brains had to be put. to 
work, therefore, to standardize 
parts and operations. A “service 
parts” department was created in 
the factory ‘so repair parts could 
be put through rapidly and 
shipped to users without delay. 

Second, the advertising man in- 
duced a friend in Paterson, N. J., 
to buy one of the machines for 
him and go into the kiss-making 
business as Archer had _ done. 
Paterson was far enough away 
from Springfield to afford plenty 
of opportunity for observing how 
the machine would act a long way 
from factory help. The advertis- 
ing man, therefore, studied the sit- 
uation from an economic as well 
as a merchandising point of view. 

Third, if the kiss machine was 
a good thing with which to build 
up a business for an individual, it 
would also be a good thing for 
people already in business for 
adding an additional profit-maker 
to their business, and for concerns 
in the candy business as a means 
of increasing volume and profits. 

All of this required quite an 
extensive analysis of the field in 
order to lay out a national adver- 
tising campaign that would appeal 
to the largest number of possible 


_ buyers and make sure that no cor- 


ner of the market would be over- 
looked. 

The thoroughness with which 
this investigation was conducted is 
in large measure responsible for 
the subsequent success of the cam- 
paign. It had not progressed very 
far before a circumstance of in- 
calculable importance to the whole 
future of the business presented 
itself. As a supplementary factor 
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When father was a boy- 


he used to lead Old Frank 
while the hired man manipu- 
lated the cultivator. 


Today it’s different. The big 
tractor does the heavy work, 
while the boy does the culti- 
vating himself, several rows at 
atime, with a one-man tractor. 


A generation has broadened 
boyhood work and play gen- 
erally. There are many more 
things for boys to do. There 
are more manufactured prod- 
ucts to do them with. Manu- 
facturers have come to realize 
the boy as a distinct and influ- 
ential buying 


but goods which every family 
buys, and which the boy helps 
make them decide to buy. 


This is why THE AMERICAN 
BOY yearly carries copy for an 
ever-widening circle of prod- 
ucts. Advertisers now know 
that boys are particularly par- 
tial to advertised products. 


THE AMERICAN BOY as the 
all-boy magazine with a pow- 
erful, concentrated following of 
more than 500,000 boy readers, 
averaging 154 to 16 years old, 
has met the definite need for 
the advertising medium to 

reach directly 


THE 
power. Not only AMERICAN Boy that great mar- 
for products ex- keting factor, the 


clusively “boy”, 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World"’ 


American boy. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices :—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Sales-plan fixes 


Production Costs 


Over 5,000 distinct models are being used 
to-day by one manufacturer in a single, 
narrow field. 


The line of another manufacturer includes 
more than 160 variations in size and style. 


These two firms have not been able to 
standardize their lines. They are not 
really profiting from the economies of 
large-scale production. 


And these are not isolated cases. They 
are paralleled to-day in hundreds of firms 


throughout the country. The vast output 


of these firms is split up into numerous 
small streams. Cost of production is actu- 
ally high, because the pattern varies con- 
stantly. 


And yet, as a rule, in the factories them- 
selves, machinery and organization have 
been perfected to the degree that makes 
American industry the wonder of the 
world. 





The first big factor in industry—the me- 
chanical method—is sound. 
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But there is a second, even more vital 
factor in industry—selling. And it is 
wrong selling that is needlessly raising the 
production costs of these firms. 


Their sales policy is simply to supply ex- 
isting demand in all its phases. Their 
volume in any one product is small. 


Building volume in 
standard products 


Big volume on any one product is only pos- 
sible when the output is standardized to 
meet the major needs of the market. To 
determine these major needs accurately 
and to teach people to know and ask for 
the logical product—these are the’ two 
chief functions of selling. 


Constructive selling like this, not only cuts 
the cost of production—it creates a better 
value for the consumer. Selling is to-day 
the urgent problem of every manufacturer. 


The study of selling problems of this type, 
and the use of sound selling principles in 
advertising, form the basis of J. Walter 
Thompson Company’s successful service to 
clients. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
‘New York 


Chicago, - Boston ~- Cincinnati ~- London 
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without which a merchandising 
plan could not be a complete and 
enduring success, this circum- 
stance is worth a moment's study. 

The regular line of wrapping 
and packaging machinery of the 
company is sold to work with the 
wrapper or paper already in use 
by the concern purchasing the ma- 
chine. -That is to say, if a soap 
company desires to purchase a 
machine for wrapping its cakes of 
soap, the wrappers, with sample 
cakes of soap, are submitted and 
the machine is built to handle the 
cake of soap and the wrapper. 
The Package Machinery Co. has 
no interest in the source from 
which its customers secure their 
wrappers. 

But the individual who pur- 
chases a kiss machine knows noth- 
ing about wrappers or where they 
may be obtained. Were the Pack- 
age Machinery Co. to refer its 
customers to some paper concern 
for wrappers, the success of the 
kiss machine would be, in a sense, 
dependent upon the success of 
such a concern in supplying the 
right weight and quality of paper. 
Not only this, but the purchases 
of paper would, in time, far ex- 
ceed the sale price of the machine. 
In other words, the Package Ma- 
chinery Co. would be creating a 
sales opportunity for the paper 
people of larger volume in dollars 
and cents than it was creating for 
itself. 

So, before the national advertis- 
ing appeared arrangements were 
made to sell the paper with the 
machine by the formation of a 
company created for the purpose. 
Thus, fortuity was pre-empted, so 
to speak, and the kiss machine 
company insured the success of 
its own machine by providing the 
purchaser with a reliable and un- 
varying source of paper supply. 
Moreover, a business promising a 
greater future magnitude in sales 
volume than the kiss machine busi- 
ness, referring to the conception 
of the idea, was brought into exis- 
tence with no more effort than it 
takes to impinge a ray of light 
against a polished surface. There 
has seldom been a more striking 
justification of the necessity for 
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pre-campaign investigation than 
the incident just described. 


TO GET PEOPLE TO GO INTO BUSINESS 
FOR THEMSELVES 


Primarily, the national cam- 
paign is aimed at the individual 
who desires to go into business 
for himself. The first piece of 
copy, which appeared in July, 
1919, bore the following caption: 


Here is a real opportunity for 
a man with a small amount 
of money and good average 
common sense and industry, to 
make a good deal of money 
on a small investment, 


The copy is a painstaking analy- 
sis of the proposition from the 
point of view of the prospective 
purchaser. The text is long—al- 
most three columns of it—but so 
convincingly candid that the read- 
er is enabled to arrive at a judg- 


- ment with every element of suc- 


cess and failure laid before him. 

The opening paragraph enables 
him to classify himself immedi- 
ately. He is told that “three 
kinds of people can go into the 
business to advantage: (1) people 
who want to be in business for 
themselves; (2) people who are 
already in another business and 
want to add an easy but good 
profit-maker to it; (3) people who 
are now in the candy business and 
want increased volume and profits.” 
Thus does the copy strike at 
classes 2 and 3 in addition to 
class 1. 

From this point on the story is 
so skilfully told as to take color 
from the mind of the reader, 
whether he belongs to class 1, 2, 
or 3. Of equal interest to all 
three classes is the large photo- 
graph in the centre of the layout 
—showing the interior of a deal- 
er’s store with the kiss machine in 
operation and an interested crowd 
peering at it through the window. 
The caption explains that the ma- 
chine is in use in the New York 
store of Nedick, the orange-juice 
man. “Two years ago he bought 
his first machine. Last fall he 
bought another one for another of 

(Continued on page 185) 
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A Word About Paper 


The serious shortage in the supply of paper has 
forced some publications to omit issues entirely. 
Others have been obliged materially to reduce the 
number of pages and limit the amount of advertis- 
ing. We are glad to be able to announce in behalf of 


The 


Outlook 


that our paper manufacturers, from whom we have 
purchased our entire supply for many years, have 
promised us that they will be able to deliver the full 
amount of tonnage covered by our contract for the 
current year, and we can safely assure advertisers 
and advertising agents that we are in position to 
render them full and uninterrupted service. 











The articles by Sherman Rogers on Labor Problems are 
attracting much attention, not only from readers, but on the 
part of advertisers as well. The edition of the April 21st 
issue was increased to 180,000 COPIES to enable us to fill 
an order from a large Corporation that wished to send copies 
of that issue to a selected list of names. The issue of May 
26th will contain an article in this series by Mr. Rogers on 
“THE SHOP COMMITTEE PLAN” which will be of 
special importance, and the edition will be increased to 
210.000 COPIES to fill advance orders already placed. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN 
Advertising Director 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
124 So, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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American Publishers Curtail 
Canadian Sales 


In an effort to conserve paper, a few 
publishers have reduced the quantity 
of their publications going to Canadian 
newsdealers. John Adams Thayer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association, has given the fol- 
lowing information regarding members 
of that association who have taken this 


ste 

Pi he Curtis Publishing Company has 
stopped entirely for an indefinite period 
the sending of all copies of the Satur- 
day Evening Post to be sold on news- 
stands in Canada; likewise curtailing 
the quantity of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Only those who are regular sub- 
scribers in Canada receive the Satur- 
day Evening Post atthe present time. 

' Pictorial Review is another 
publication which has reduced its sup- 
ply to Canadian newsdealers by 25 per 
cent. 

“The curtailment by 60 tons weekly 
of American magazines going to Canada 
means little except a saving of paper, 
as the combined circulation in Canada 
of the nearly 50 magazines identified 
with this association amounts to only 
700,000 copies an issue, ‘which is less 
than 3 per cent of their combined to- 
tal circulation—24,700,000 copies per 
issue.” 


Looking for Boom in Soft 
Collars 


An advertising campaign is being 
launched in daily newspapers, national 
geotnations and trade papers on é, 

rip, a soft collar Saatetee by the Good 
Specialty Company, of a 4 dis- 
tributor for the - SS “Manufactur- 
ing Company of St. Louis. A budget of 
$32,000 has been set aside and this 
will be added to each month by the 
percentage-of-sales plan. The advertis- 
ing is based upon the anticipated large 
increase in the use of soft collars, and 
is being handled by the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Soe St. Louis. 


Fay With Mor Morris & Co. 


Robert C. Fay has resigned as direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promotion 
of the Seaman Paper Company, Chicago, 
to become associated with the sales de- 
aa of Morris & Co., the packing 
irm. 


Space Buyer for Ostenrieder 


G. R. McGivern, formerly assistant 
ce buyer of the J. Walter Thompson 
Comeene, Inc., at Chicago, has been 
made space buyer of the Ostenrieder Ad- 
vertising Corporation, of the same city. 


Ferry-Hanly’s New Art 
Director 


Willard F. Elliott, for five years a 
member of the art staff of the Kansas 
City office of ‘the Ferry-Haniy Adver- 
tising Company, has_ been promoted to 
the position o ‘art director. 
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Art Directors’ Club to Exhibit 


The Art Directors’ Club, recently 
formed in New York, is to hold an ex- 
hibit of advertising drawings and _ ad- 
vertisements at the Advertising Club ‘in 
that city from May 17 to May 21, in- 
clusive. 

The Art Directors’ Club consists of 
men engaged in the direction and pro- 
duction illustration and design for 
advertising agencies, publications, art 
services and others, and of typogra- 
phers, free-lance artists and other indi- 
viduals in allied professions. The first 
exhibition, it is stated, will be a small, 
intensive one. Later it is planned to 
hold a larger and more a as showing. 

Ralph Shultz, of the J. Ross Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee on 
exhibits, the other members being Otto 
H. Rebele, of the Rebele Studios, and 
Walter Smith, of the Patterson-Andress 
Company. 


Publishers Who Have No 
Newsprint Contracts 


A meeting of daily newspaper pub- 
lishers who have no contracts for news- 
fam’ for 1920 has been called by Wil- 
iam J. Pape, publisher of the ater- 
bury, Conn., Republican. The meeting 
will be held at Hotel Willard, Wash- 
ington, C., on May 17, at 10 a. m. 
Mr. Pape was chairman of a conference 
held by members of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, who had 
no contracts for newsprint for 1920, 
during the recent convention of that 
association in New York. 


H. S. Bentley Promoted by 
Willard 


H. S. Bentley has been made sales 
manager, Service Station Division, of 
the illard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland. He joined the Willard or- 
ganization seven years ago and has been 
successively service manager, manager 
of agencies and sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Pere Marquette Makes Agency 
Appointment 


The Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany, of Detroit, has secured the adver 
tising account of the Pere Marquette 
Railway. 


Joins Paut Block’s Staff 


Joseph W. Manion, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Rathbone, Sard & 
Co., “Acorn” ranges, Albany, N. Y., 
has. recently joined the sales staff of 
Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, New "York. 


J. H. Stevens at Philadelphia 


John H. Stevens, Pennsylvania and 
Southern representative of Factory, 
Chicago, who has had his headquarters 
at New York, will hereafter maintain 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 
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Des Moines Sunday Newspapers 
Compared At a Glance | 


Apri To June 19 Jucy 10 Sept-i9 Oct.toDec-19 Jan. To Mar"Zz0 Apri To Jan’ 20 
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1—Paid Average January, Feb- A—Claimed paid circulation 
ruary and March, 1919 67,108 first issue April 6, 1919, 
2—Paid Average April, May 56,000 
B—Paid Average April, May 
20000 3 “ag eg EA and June, 1919...... 38,326 
—Paid Average July, August C—Paid Average July, August 
and September, 1919. .69,878 and September, 1919. .33,178 
4—Paid Average 6 months end- D-—Paid Average 6 months end- | 
ing March 31, 1920. ..82,251 ing March 31, 1920. . .39,330 














The 10c Sunday Register has more than twice the paid circula- 
tion of the second Des Moines Sunday paper, a 5c publication. 
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Razor Company is 
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April Advertising in Chicago 
The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is strikingly 
revealed in the following statement of advertising for the month 


of April, 1920: 


Books << 6 =» é-cjc%e 6 oie& 
The Daily News, 8,404 lines. 
Next highest score; 6,038 lines. 
Churches « « o;o:0e ws 
The Daily News, 9,447 lines. 
Next highest score, 6,655 lines. 
Clothing "“es eee ee we =e 
The Daily News, 285,419 lines. 
Next highest score, 246,810 lines 
Department Stores - - - - - 


The Daily News, 453,716 lines. 
Next highest score, 296,881 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores - 


The Daily News, 42,703 lines. 
Next highest score, 15,699 lines. 


Educational --.-....-.. 


The Daily News, 6,990 lines. 
Next highest score, 5,774 lines. 


Foodstuffs --.---.-.----. 
The Daily News, 53,584 lines. 
Next highest score, 39,561 lines. . 
Furniture - - - « - - « «+ --« 


The Daily News, 51,319 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,122 lines. 


Household Utilities - - - - - 

The Daily News, 8,464 lines. 

Next highest score, 6,952 lines. 
Jewelere 'occtw ecco eo ae 

The Daily News, 15,087 lines. 

Next highest score, 12,305 lines. 
Musical Instruments - - - - 

The Daily News, 42,669 lines. 

Next highest score, 40,708 lines. 
Retiroeds «<< « £e.é:s-e-ee:= 

The Daily News, 3,030 lines. 

Next highest score, 2,409 lines. 
Resorts « «-c«s ames «eo 

The Daily News, 6,403 lines. 

Next highest score, 4,923 lines. 
Ne ee ee ee ee 

The Daily News, 38,045 lines. 

Next highest score, 33,177 lines. 
Total Display Advertising - - 


The Daily News, 1,248,611 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,196,816 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 
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IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by format pny Record hoe an independent audit service sub- 


to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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Should Publishers Guarantee 
Price a Year Ahead? 


The Publisher Can Buy Nothing on Yearly Contracts Himself, and Rising 
Costs Place Him in an Awkward Predicament 


By Frank T. Carroll 


Advertising Manager, Indianapolis News 


N Printers’ Inx of April 29th, 

Paul B. Findley, Manager of 
the Advertising Division of the 
Fairbanks Co., discusses from the 
viewpoint of the advertiser the 
question of periodical revision of 
advertising rates. - 

I can readily understand how 
inconvenient and impracticable it 
would be for general advertisers 
or advertising agencies to figure 
on advertising appropriations 
without any idea of what rate is 
to be quoted. On the other hand, 
there is a great deal of injustice 
to the publisher in the present 
system of making advertising 
contracts at a specified definite 
rate for one year in advance. 

To-day there is almost no com- 
modity sold on basis of guaran- 
teed price for as long a period as 
one year in advance. The pub- 
lisher can buy nothing on con- 
tract whereby he is protected on 
the rate for a year, and the con- 
dition of accepting contracts one 
year in advance at the present 
rate is manifestly unfair to the 
publisher selling advertising ona 
flat rate basis, since the agency or 
advertiser is tied up to nothing at 
all (most contracts for flat rate 
papers being blanket affairs, 
“space as ordered within one 
year”), while the publisher must 
carry the advertising even if he 
does so during the last six months 
or three months period at an ab- 
solute loss. 

While I am not willing to con- 
cede that the monthly or quar- 
terly revision idea is sound, I do 
believe that no agency should ex- 
pect a publisher, especially those 
on flat rate basis, to extend pres- 
ent rates beyond the period cov- 
ered by the actual appropriation 
which the agency has in hand. 
Very 


few advertising appropria- 
17 





tions are laid out a year in ad- 
vance so far as newspapers are 
concerned. In a majority of cases 
the appropriation covers a three 
months’ seasonal campaign, and 
the advertising ‘is either dropped 
for the time being or taken up 
some time later in the year on the 
basis of another short seasonal 
campaign. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the advertiser 
should be protected on a rate for 
a year in advance on such a cam- 
paign, and I hope to have the 
Newspaper Departmental at the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, June Convention, rec- 
ommend to advertisers, advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers the 
adoption of rules to apply to all 
flat rate papers as follows: 

Ist. That no “blanket con- 
tracts” or “space as ordered” con- 
tracts be offered newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

2nd. That publishers be asked 
to protect the advertiser on rate 
quoted on definite appropriation, 
whether it be 30 days, 3 months, 
or one year, but not longer than 
one year, provided definite order 
and schedule is sent for entire 
period, and provided further that 
the agency and advertiser intend 
to live up to the schedule. 

With the paper operating on a 
sliding scale basis and when the 
rate depends upon the number of 
insertions or total amount of 
space used within a year, there is 
some excuse for a guaranteed rate 
for the year covered by the order. 
The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, while perhaps 
not officially committed to the flat 
rate card, has at least advocated 
its use in the foreign field, and 
there is no question that it is the 
best card from the standpoint of 
agency, advertiser and publication 
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on which to handle general ad- 
vertising. But it is especially ir- 
ritating in these days of jumping 
costs for a publisher who has 
gone to the flat rate basis to re- 
ceive a contract from an agency 
for one or two insertions of copy 
to be used in thirty days and to 
have to accept as part of the con- 
tract a clause at the bottom 
“Space at rates now in force 
guaranteed the above advertiser 
for one year from date.” 

Under the present system, which 
really amounts to a trade custom, 
flat rate publishers are. forced to 
increase rates abnormally to cover 
anticipated increase in expenses 
for a year ahead, and the adver- 
tiser who happens to get in after 
the increase gets the worst of it. 





Canadian News- 
papers Change Agency 
Requirements 





GENCY recognition by news- 

papers in Canada may now be 
granted to parties possessing the 
necessary experience, equipment 
and financial resources even 
though they may not have one 
general advertising account. Pre- 
viously it was necessary for a new 
agent to have three general ac- 
counts before recognition was 
granted. 

The revised basis of recognition 
was adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association following sev- 
eral conferences’ between the as- 
sociation’s Advertising Policy com- 
mittee and the Executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

Recognition when first granted 
and for the first six months will 
be of a limited character covering 
only the handling and placing of 
new accounts. The applicant for 
recognition will be required to 
agree that during this period of 
six months he will not attempt to 
place any account handled by 
another recognized advertising 


agency during the currency of its 
existing contract. 
this. six months’ 


c DB. ®. 


At the end of 
period, if the 
A. considers the new 
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business developed warrants such 
action, the new agency may be ac- 
corded full recognition entitling it 
to place old as well as new ae- 
counts. As a precaution against 
the new agency slackening in its 
promotional work after getting 
full recognition a limit of one year 
is placed upon full recognition 
when first granted. When an ap- 
plication for extension of full 
recognition beyond that period is 
considered special attention will 
be given to the nature, extent and 
results of the promotional work to 
date. 





DuPont’s Advertising Organ- 
ization 
The diversified nature of the products 


of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co, 
calls for an extensive advertising organi- 


zation. a is director of ad- 
vertising; D. R. 5 3" assistant 
director of advertisin Bentley, 


advertising manager, BR = Varnish 
Division, Lithopone, Pigments and 

Colors Division, Chemical Products Di- 
vision, Acids and Heavy Chemical 
Division; Dyestuffs Sales Department; 
A. HB. Berwald, advertising manager, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Pyralin 
Division; and E. F. Carley, advertisi 

manager, Explosives, Agricultural an 
Industrial Military Sales Division. 





New Manager of Washington 
“Times” 


A. T. Macdonald, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer and the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News, has been made general manager 
of the Washington Times, succeeding 
Edgar D. Shaw, who has joined the 
Hearst executive offices in New York. 





Resumes Publica- 
tion 

Collier’s, New York, which omitted a 
number of issues on account of upset 


transportation conditions, has resumed 
publication with the issue of May 15. 


“Collier’s” 





Hudson Returns to “Reading” 


E. Walter Hudson, formerly of_the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Com- 
pany’s advertising department, has 
appointed traveling passenger agent. 





Kelley Agency Has New Mo 
tor Car Account 
The Handley-Knight Motor Car Com 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., has placed is 
advertising account with The Martin V. 
Kelley Company. 
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More for Advertising to Do Than 
Maintain Living Standards 





It Can Keep Down Prices, Even Lower Prices, Unless a “Wild Orgy of 
Spending” Prevents 


HorrMan Specratty Company, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HorrMan VALVES 
New York City, April 24, 1920. 
~~ of Printers’ Ink: 
ou intend to sit quietly by the 
‘ansiel e, without attacking the army in 
overalls, which is knocking the under- 
pinnings from the House of Adver- 


tisin, 

Te eating is said to accomplish 
many results; and it is an indisputable 
fact that if it does anything, it raises 
the standard of oving, 

No matter how well meaning may be 
the motives of those who subscribe to 
the overall idea—if successful, they will 
lower the standard of living of the 
laboring man, the skilled mechanic and 
the middle class family. These are the 
groups that have been educated to buy 
through advertising. Teach them to be 
satisfied with overalls, and it will be 
more difficult to appeal to them in be- 
half of well-made shirts, collars, under- 
wear, and clothes generally. 

There are many manufacturers of 
clothing who are not guilty of “robbing 
a church or stealing from an orphan 
asylum,” to quote Mr. Dana. hy 
don’t these firms take up the challenge 
and through an intelligent advertising 
campaign counteract the effect of the 
army of fanatics who are wearing denim 
or blue jeans? 

he movement is 
than a League of Titian Haired 
Gods or Goddesses (without abuse). 
And it should be met by consumer ad- 
vertising. In the twilight hours I con- 
fess to a certain regret that the busi- 
ness of selling Hoffman Valves prevents 
me from soliciting an agency account 
from some sesiallacthaar of serge or 
other material. 

_1 ask you, Mr. 
idea here? 


something more 


Editor, is there an 


Grorce T. Keyes 
Vice-President and Manager of Sales, 


M®: KEYES’ letter touches 
upon several points about 
which long articles could be writ- 
ten. Advertising surely does raise 
the standard of living and Print- 
ERS Ink has had numerous 
articles upon the economic aspect 
of this subject. 

It might be said with propriety 
that advertising cannot keep on 
saying, “A clean tooth never de- 
cays,” “Don’t be run down at the 
heels,” and the many other slogans 
which have been impressed upon 
the consciousness of the American 
public, 


without people realizing 
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that they are going to want 
enough wages to purchase tooth- 
brushes and rubber heels. Chang- 
ing the habits of a nation from tin 
bath tubs to white bath tubs and 
to better heating for their houses, 
in which Mr. Keyes himself is: 
vitally interested, has been a very 
potent factor in making men want 
money enough to buy the things 
they see advertised. 

It is also true, as it has been 
stated in Printers’ Ink often, 
that we make goods not to sell on 
Mars, but to people in our coun- 
try, and when.we speak of the 
people in our own country, we 
speak very often of the wage 
workers, who constitute 80 per 
cent at least of the customers of 
our country. 

Printers’ INK has also stated in 
the past that high wages and pros- 
perity can go hand in hand, pro- 
vided production per man _ in- 
creases. This it has not done in 
many instances. It is true that 
the wage which is not earned is 
high at any price. Education, ad- 
vertising and religion were ac- 
cused by a prominent speaker re- 
cently as being the fundamental 
causes of the present labor unrest. 
As we have also pointed out edi- 
torially, there are many different 
kinds of discontent. There is the 
divine American discontent which 
led the early settlers to embark in 
“prairie schooners” and take up 
their abode in new places, and 
there is also the new imported 
variety of discontent which dis- 
agrees with the American stomach 
as much as some other foods im- 
ported from Russia. 

As far as Printers’ INK is con- 
cerned — sitting quietly by the 
roadside without attacking the 
army in’ overalls, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Keyes, is knocking the 
underpinnings from the House of 
Advertising —a _ little different 
problem is introduced. It will be 
remembered that in reporting the 






































































20 
overall movement as a news 
story, Printers’ INK mate the 


same suggestion which Mr. Keyes 
makes in his last paragraph. On 
page 92 of the April 22 issue, 
doubt was expressed as to whether 
the overall movement would 
spread further, and a difference 
was pointed out between the over- 
all movement, which was a fad 
soon forgotten, and the old clothes 
idea as instituted at Yale Uni- 
versity designed to make people 
ashamed of extravagance, and to 
inculcate habits of thrift. It was 
pointed out that the public was 
unaware that coarse wool suits 
could be bought to-day at a rea- 
sonable price. There are 2,000 
pairs of pants in a certain retaii 
store in New York that the’ public 
at the present time does not know 
about, and it cannot be induced to 
buy by ordinary methods. The 
fact that certain manufacturers 
are already pushing the separate 
pants business, and other inexpen- 
sive clothing, indicates recognition 
of this condition. 

A joint advertising campaign by 
the National - Association of 
Clothiers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers was 
suggested which might with profit 
take advantage of the thrift move- 
ment by informing the public 
where reasonable priced goods 
could be bought. In moving the 
present stock of a certain type of 
clothing which is now a drug on 
the market, advertising could play 
an important part. It could play 
this part without attacking the 
idea of thrift, which surely is 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

The “wild orgy of spending” 
which has been universally depre- 
cated in pulpits, business meetings, 
associations of manufacturers and 
what not, looks as though it were 
gradually coming to an end. Is 
it Mr. Keyes’ idea that advertising 
should fight against this logical 
and sane desire on the part of the 
public to save their money by buy- 
ing reasonable priced merchan- 
dise ? 

Advertising has done a great 
many other things besides raising 
the standard of living. It has been 
proved in many cases that adver- 
tising has reduced the price of 
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commodities through increased 
volume and a consequent reduc- 
tion in the overhead of the indi- 
vidual product. Mr. Keyes men- 
tions the difficulty of appealing to 
men in behalf of well-made col- 
lars, for example. There is a 
movement on foot at the present 
time among many intelligent 
people to wear soft collars until 
the price of expensive linen col- 
lars comes down. Does Mr. Keyes 
believe that this or any similar 
movement will really “knock the 
underpinning from the House of 
Advertising” ? 

If people have been told over 
a large period of time that there 
is not enough of a certain com- 
modity to go round, and that 
every man who buys extrava- 
gantly is depriving some other 
man of an absolute necessity, 
where then is the harm in slacken- 
ing an insistent demand and cut- 
ting out this wild orgy of buying 
until production catches up? Some 
collar manufacturer, for example, 
who through mass _ production 
methods could turn out a collar 
to sell at twenty cents at the pres- 
ent time and forego present large 
profits for the purpose of build- 
ing up a tremendous amount of 
future good-will would. have a 


mighty interesting advertising 
campaign to put before the Ameri- 
can public. 


We have talked to many retail 
tailors recently who believe this 
present hesitant movement is a 
mighty good thing. They have 
been advising their customers 
against purchasing clothes, be- 
cause they say they cannot give 
them good value at a reasonable 
price. They are thinking of the 
future when the inevitable hap- 
pens, and they will be remembered 
as having served their customers 
in what they thought was the best 
possible method. Mr. Keyes could 
perform a great service if he 
could suggest a campaign to 
clothiers which would tell the pub- 
lic where reasonable priced goods 
can be purchased at the present 
time and enable manufacturers to 
take advantage of the undoubted 
trend toward more reasonable and 
common sense merchandise.—[ Ed, 
Printers’ INK. 
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How Advertising and Sales Managers can 
get ‘Consumer Demand”’ in 


Philadelphia 


Getting things on the dealers’ shelves is not nearly so hard as 
getting them off the shelves and into the hands of the consumer. 

Time after time in making trade investigations do we find dealers 
stocked up with articles with which they have been “stuck” and for 
which there is no demand. 

Or we find the opposite situation of the dealer boosting some 
“unknown” product and side-stepping the stocking of an article 
that is popular. 

Either method finally results in loss. 

Sales and advertising managers have given a great deal of gray 


‘ matter to the solving of the problem, and then some go out and 


“hit the high spots” with general publicity. 

General publicity is good in a general way, but to get specific 
results such as moving goods off dealers’ shelves and turning them 
into cash for the dealer and yourself, you need to be specific in 
your advertising. 

To get adequate distribution, to get ultimate consumer demand, 
decide on the market you want, then concentrate your energies 
there. 

For instance; Philadelphia is the third largest market in the 
United States. In Philadelphia nearly every dealer and every con- 
sumer reads “The Bulletin.” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for six months 
ending April 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office 
report, 


400,/S2°5 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 

We ever been used by The Bulletin. 

The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point ever attained by a 

ly newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 
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AKRON IS NO 








The United States Census Bureau has an- 
nounced the 1920 population of Akron as 
208,435; increase since 1910, 139,368, or 
201.8%. 

The rapid growth of this thriving Ohio city, as 


shown by the census figures, is attributed to the 
expansion of the rubber industry. 


There were 5,401 real estate transfers in 1910, 
compared with 25,000 last year. 


Akron business institutions in 1910 were capi- 
talized at $75,000,000, while its corporations now 
have a total of $272,853,000. 


The factories in Akron 10 years ago had 23,415 
employees. Today they have 87,890 employees. 


Factories last year produced merchandise valued at 
$522,436,020, compared with a total production of 
$122,718,250 in 1910. 


Building permits in 1919 totaled 6,891, compared with 1,86 
in 1910. 


Akron was the eighty-first city in 1910. Now it has 
Kansas City, Kans., Nashville, Tenn., Syracuse and Albany, 
N. Y. Akron is now Ohio’s fifth city. 
To obtain a thorough cover- 
age of this large Ohio city 
the advertising columns of 
The Press are indispensable 
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In these days of storm and stress—when 
people are looking for strong, vital leader- 
ship, Scripps Newspapers are steadily 
growing in circulation and prestige—and 
consequently in value to advertisers. 





The Twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press 
Cieveland Press 
Cincinnati Post 
Columbus Citizen 


Covington (Ky.) Post 


Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 
Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 
Houston Press 

Los Angeles Record 


EWSPAPERS 


Memphis Press 
Oklahoma News 
Portland (Ore.) News 
Sacramento Star 
San Diego Sun 

San Francisco News 
Seattle Star 
Spokane Press 
Terre Haute Post 
Tacoma Times 
Toledo News-Bee 





ign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


York Office: Marbridge Bldg. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 












Paying the Advertiser 


Pays the Journal 


In April, The Milwaukee Journal printed 1,525,816 
lines of paid advertising or 211,130 lines more 
carried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 
Below are a few of the classifications in which The 
Journal led all other Milwaukee papers: 


Shoes—The Journal—46,830 lines 
28,675 lines i than carried by the other two Milwaukee 


Papers co 

Women’s Wear—The Journal—85,154 lines 
30,018 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. 

Men’s Wear—The Journal—5S0,612 lines 
3,704 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. 

Musical Instruments—The Journal—41,404 lines 
15,323 lines more than printed by the other two Mil 
papers co 

Food Products—The Journal—62,389 
9,508 lines more than the other two Milwaukee papers 
co! 

Department Stores—The Journal—287,169 lines 
Nearly as many lines as printed by the other two Mil 

Papers bi 





Automobiles—The Journal—58,822 lines 
17,869 lines more than printed by the second Milwaukee 
Paper. 

Miscellaneous—The Journal—163,845 lines 
73,192 lines more than printed by any other Milwaukee 
paper. 

Classified—The Journal—418,671 lines 
166,577 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. , 


Advertising in The Journal pays the advertiser. 
That is why The Journal always prints more adver 
tising than the other Mihwaukee newspapers 
combined. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mg. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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There’s “Happiness in Every Box” 


The United Retail Candy Stores Open Their First Store in the New 


Candy Chain 
By Orline D. Foster 


OR the last two months the 

curiosity of the home-going 
public of New York City has been 
aroused over the yellow fences 
that have been erected around the 
fronts of certain stores that were 
in the process of being dolled up 
for some great occasion. 

At first the fence took the shape 
of a great yellow signboard on 
which there appeared magically 
over night the quotation “Happi- 
ness in Every Box.” At night the 
signboards were illuminated with 
high powered electric lights, and 
crowds gathered to discuss the 
mystery slogan. Some said it was 
a new cosmetic, others declared 
it to be a florist’s shop, but the 
spirit of the crowd was reduced 
to laughter one night in front of 
the Forty-second Street store 
when a small boy swaggered up 
to the board with a rolling gait 
and announced, “Aw, they can’t 
fool me; it’s just some gosh- 
darned new cigarette.” 

The store at 25 West Forty- 
second Street was the first one to 
don its jonquil-like raiment, but 
within a week other stores began 
to take on the same hue. 

“T’ll bet there are hundreds of 
em,” said a man to his neighbor 
one night on his way home. 

Going back to the time when 
even the Director of Advertising 
cudgeled his brains for the right 
idea, one might say all was chaos. 
But there has to be a beginning 
somewhere, and while he was 
turning plans over in his mind he 
chanced one day to look on the 
drawing of the board fence en- 
closure that was to safeguard the 
renovation and redecorating of 
their stores. Came the thought, 
“What a wonderful billboard.” 
From this first thought was 
evolved the idea of carrying on 
this board their message to the 
people. 

And what should the message 





be? Not merely the bald fact that 
2s 


the United Retail Stores Corpora- 
tion, already well known through 
its successful chains of cigar 
stores, were about to embark on 
a national candy business. That 
was interesting, but not enough to 








I’m no fortune teller, 
but I see a lot of hap- 
piness ahead for New 
York City this week. 


"Wabpiness in Every ai 











THE SORT OF PRELIMINARY ADVERTISING 
THAT PIQUED NEW YORK’S CURIOSITY 


hold the mind of busy New York- 
ers through the intervening weeks 
necessary before the stores could 
be opened. Instead of a waning 
interest it must be one that was 
continually stimulated until it 
reached a climax at the opening. 

After a couple of weeks, just 
as people had settled down to the 
habit of getting used to the sign- 
boards, a halo of faces began to 
appear. First they broke out on 
the West Forty-second Street 
signboard, then on the East For- 
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ty-second Street site, and once 
more the public roused itself to 
discuss the situation. 

The faces started sometimes 
with that of a chubby kid, some- 
times a rascally youngster of ten, 
and. they ran through the Seven 
Ages to the smiling face of 
Grandmother,, serene and content. 
This last knocked out the possi- 
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Here’s Why They're All So Happy! 
the Candy 








INK May 13, 1920 
which they used with the greatest 
liberality. 

But the real story of the cam- 
paign hinges around the word 
“Happiness” which is the key- 
note of all the advertising and 
will be the slogan used in con- 
nection with all advertising given 
to the United Retail Candy Stores 
Corporation. 

Something like ten 

. years ago, Irvin 
Box Fuerst, of Fuerst & 
Kraemer, large candy 
manufacturers of 
New Orleans, was in 
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tinguishing slogan 
that should carry his 
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UNITED RETAIL CANDY STORES 
624 Street -2is0 Quito between 5% and 6% Foes. 
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came to the conclu- 
sion that candy was 
the only universal gift 
that always carried 
happiness. Flowers, 
the only other uni- 
versal gift, were often 
sent in hours of sor- 
row, but the  pur- 
chase and receipt of 
candy were always at- 
tended by a spirit 
of happiness. The re- 
sult was the slogan 
“Happiness in Every 


THUS WAS HAPPINESS TIED TO CANDY IN THE store’s Box,” which soon be- 


OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT, AND CANDY TO THE FAMILIAR 
UNITED STORES’ TRADE-MARK 


bility of cigarettes, even in these 
post-bellum days. 

Because of the fact that every 
Saturday for twenty weeks, be- 
ginning May the eighth, a United 
Retail Candy Store will open in 
New York, a large force of ex- 
perienced candy saleswomen are 
being specially trained for the 
super service planned as part of 
the merchandising of these stores. 

These girls volunteered to spend 
their recreation hours as inspec- 
tors, patrolling the streets dis- 
playing these poster signs and 
were assisted in keeping them in 
presentable condition by a follow- 
up squad of two men with buckets 
of paste and pails of spar varnish, 





came famous all over 
the South. Mr. Fuerst 
is now vice-president 
of the United Retail Candy Stores, 
and his slogan will be the keynote 
of the New York campaign. 

This thought has also been car- 
ried out in the careful training 
that is being given the saleswo- 
men, and will be reflected in the 
atmosphere of the different stores. 
Every box of candy, every piece 
of advertising, every truck, every 
candy shop will carry this stimu- 
lating slogan and it will be woven 
into everything that bears the 
stamp of the United Retail Candy 
Stores. 

With the continual whetting of 
the public curiosity by means of 
the displays, the director of ad- 
vertising decided to unravel his 
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mystery. in a newspaper campaign 
to start foyr days before the 
opening of the first store. 

With this in view he planned 
his copy adroitly. One head with 
the slogan, “It’s. Monday, I’m 
happy,” appeared in preferred 
space in five different sections of 
four leading evening papers Mon- 
day evening, May third. The 
same display was used the fol- 
lowing morning in four leading 
morning papers. That evening 
preferred space was again used 
and four heads. were shown with 
a little more extensive copy. This 
was repeated the following morn- 
ing. Five were used Wednesday 
evening and repeated as before in 
the morning editions. Thursday 
night a full page was used and 
the name was disclosed with the 
running head “Here’s why we're 
all so happy.” Friday night and 
Saturday morning the papers 
showed a double page spread with 
the cheery invitation “Come to 
qur birthday party,” headed by a 
cross section view of the “largest 
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candy store in the world” at 25 
West Forty-second Street, with 
two hundred feet of candy coun- 
ters on each side: 

This advertising will be con- 
tinued. along merchandising lines, 
with special announcements as the 
various other stores are opened. 

For distribution in the store a 
clever series of booklets has been 
arranged for. These cover vari- 
ous suggestive uses for the candy 
and a fable entitled “The Mer- 
chant, the Sage and the Magic 
Box,” tells how a merchant named 
Haroun al Rushour finally paci- 
fied a fractious wife by “buying 
out the works.” 

In the store itself many indi- 
vidual methods will be used to 
make it distinctive and attractive. 

All candy will be boxed and all 
open boxes will be in enclosed 


_ glass cases, with duplicates ready 


wrapped to hand across the coun- 
ter. Quick change will be a fea- 
ture. “Just a taste” envelopes 
holding a few pieces and selling 
at ten cents will offer an induce- 
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GeorgeL._ Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ment to the man who wants a 
“come again” package. 

All saleswomen wili wear black 
dresses with white collars and 
cuffs in the cool weather and all 
white in the summer months. 
They will also wear short wuite 
aprons. ; 

One special advertising feature 





PRELIMINARY OUTDOOR DISPLAY, ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT 


will be the candy kitchen in the 
centre of the store, where two 
men with two women as assistants 
will make some special kind of 
candy each day. -The candy made 
in this kitchen will be “featured” 
that day at a special price. 

Another drawing card will be 
the children’s department, where 
all manner of simple confections 
will be displayed to tempt doting 
mothers and bachelor uncles. 

Special departments for glacéd 
fruits and salted nuts will a'so be 
a big selling feature. 

In all the advertising and dis- 
play the company has endeavored 
to impress the public with the fact 
that United Retail candies are of 
high grade and are sold at low 
prices because of the fact that all 
their materials are imported direct 
and the candies are made in three 
of the largest candy factories in 
the United States, one of which 
is located in New Orleans, the 
other in Raltimore, the third at the 
Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, 

With this in view the most care- 
ful attention has been given to 
the dressing of the show windows 
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and they have been constructed 
on unusually attractive lines. 

A wide outside entrance slopes 
gradually in to the doorway, offer- 
ing display windows on each side. 
These are constructed with.a riser 
about two feet high. 

The lower part of the window 
will be given over to an artistic 
setting, showing gift 
boxes and other at- 
tractive articles, while 
the upper part will be 
used for a mass dis- 
play. As the first store 
to open, at 25 West 
Forty-second Street, 
runs all the way 
through the block, 
with entrances on 
both Forty-second and 
Forty -third _ streets, 
opportunities for win- 
dow display will be 
extensive and un- 
usual. 

A conservative es- 
timate suggests the 
fact that the “largest 
candy store in the world” should 
bring “Happiness” to something 
over’ three thousand purchasers a 
day, not to mention the various 
others who share in the purchase. 
If you multiply that by twenty, 
there will be no pall of gloom big 
enough in New York City entirely 
to dim the warm glow shed by the 
United Retail Candy Stores Cor- 
poration. 


Chicago Ad Women Elect 
Officers 


Mary M. Crowley, Western office 
manager of the John Budd Company, 
was elected president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago, at the an- 
nual meeting held May 4. er offi- 
cers elected were: First vice-president, 
Claire B. Samuels, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co.; second vice-president, Jessamine 
Hoagland, National City Bank; treas- 
urer, Janet A. Olson, Kier Letter Com- 

any; corresponding secretary, Ellen 
orgeson, Literary Digest; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Mae Fairfield, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; historian, Mrs. 
Alma Lindblom, Critchfield & Co. 


Philadelphia Bureau in Work- 


ing Order 
The Philadelphia Better Business Bu- 
reau is now fully organized and func 
tioning. Elwood Russel is the director: 
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Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 


THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 
ALL-THE - FAMILY 


magazine. 





Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL- THE - FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


Height 


of the purchasing agent of 

- the family and at the 

Ef, fi ICLENCY same time influence all 
the other consumers in 

that family isthe height 

of advertising efficiency. 


To appeal directly to 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Eoery Member of the Family 
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[ SHE'S front covers, during 

the war, were used after 
publication ‘as posters in nation- 
wide drives for men and money. 
With the return of peace, they 
continue to maintain not -only 
the same high standard of art, 
but their old-time significance as 
well. 


Leslie’s front covers stand for 
something—also the back covers. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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Shoes 


—of all cities in the U.S. A. 
—Brooklyn produces 
—the most women’s and children’s shoes 


And Ships 


—over 4,000 ships 
—dock regularly at Brooklyn’s 125 piers 


—and Many Things 
—over two-thirds 
—of the coffee used in the country 
—is handled in Brooklyn; 
—one-tenth of the world’s sugar 
—comes from Brooklyn refineries ; 
—a 3,000 mile clothes line 
—couldn’t hold the Brooklyn-made 
—men’s and boys’ suits 


Reach Brooklynites Through 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 
— it’s their own paper. 


Third in 1919 advertising volume among the eighteen New York 
papers. 








A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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Hitting the High Spots in Writing 
Technical Copy 


There’s One Thing, at Least, About the Product the Readers of Adver- 
tisements Are Eager to Know+—Finding What It Is Justifies the 
Work Involved in Digging for It 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


NOWING what to eliminate 

automatically from a mass of 
copy material and data is a short 
cut to finding the high spots which 
constitute the real meat of an ad- 
vertising copy programme. 

This statement may appear to 
be putting the cart before the 
horse, but in reality it is the sys- 
tem into which the experienced 
copy writer slips as easily as put- 
ting on his gloves. 

Down in the coal-mining dis- 
tricts, coal is sorted according to 
size by passing it through screens 
of varying mesh. Even the scores 
of vending machines, encountered 
at every turn, automatically return 
light-weight coins and retain those 
of standard value. Likewise the 
eyes and ears of the experienced 
copy man become trained to reject 
instinctively information of little 
value in the preparation of result- 
ful copy. Thus eyes and ears are 
sieves through which pass a vast 
stream of facts which are never 
caught. It is only the high spots 
which should stick, and the facil- 
ity with which one writes effective 
advertising depends largely on the 
ability to disregard unimportant 
data.. The expression, “In at one 
ear and out of the other,” is a 
virtue instead of a fault when it 
comes to collecting arguments for 
the preparation of advertising. 

Particularly is this true in the 
field of technical advertising where 
the necessity for hitting the high 
spots is of the utmost importance. 
The writer of technical copy is 
confronted with two problems. 
Not only must his facts be of 
strong sales interest, but they must 
also be picked with careful regard 
to. the impression they may be ex- 
pected to make on the reader. 


The problem, therefore, becomes 
a double one. 


By way of illustration, a certain 
large advertiser in the technical 
field, selling his product to a num- 
ber of different branches of indus- 
try, is picking his papers to reach 
power-plant engineers, coal and 
metal-mining men, contractors and 
electric railway executives. To 
do this he is using five technical 
publications, covering five distinct 
specialized fields, and he is using 
a different style copy in each. 
Each style of copy has its own 
high spots, but these high spots 
are not the same. This is because 
the line of copy making the 
strongest appeal to power-plant 
engineers, as a class, is different 
from the copy which best con- 
vinces the electric railway execu- 
tive. In technical advertising, the 
men in one class of industry may 
be reached through their pocket- 
book nerve, while in some other 
class they may be influenced by 
copy which points out the saving 
of personal labor. The thing to 
do is to decide upon the general 
line of argument calculated to 
make the strongest impression on 
any particular field and then to hit 
the high spots in the copy slant 
selected. 


THE CHORD THAT TOPPLES DOWN 
TOWERS 


A famous scientist is respon- 
sible for the statement that the 
proper chord, drawn from a vio- 
lin, would be capable of shatter- 
ing the lofty Woolworth Build- 
ing and bringing it’ down in 
crumbling ruins. It is claimed, in 
support of this contention, that 
every structure is susceptible to 
the vibrations set in motion by a 
certain tone, and that each build- 
ing.or bridge has its own key- 
note, or pitch, which if played for 
a sufficiently long time will sway 
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the mass and cause it to fall. The 
secret lies in finding the right 
chord and then playing it long 
enough. 

To illustrate a specific case 
where the proper advertising pitch 
was determined and the high spots 
selected, consider what - recently 
happened in the office of a certain 
manufacturer of a machine tool 
during an interview between the 
advertiser and a trained copy man 
who was on the job to collect ad- 
vertising data. 

In the machine-tool industry, 
the copy pitch is economy and 
performance, and the purpose of 
the copy writer’s visit was to find 
the high spots along these lines. 
The copy writer in question ap- 
proached the interview with a 
notebook and open ears; so open, 
in fact, that the manufacturer re- 
marked that not a word of his 
long discussion regarding how the 
machine was made was being 
taken down. 

“You haven't hit a single high 
spot,” was the explanation. 

“Why, man alive,” spluttered the 
advertiser, “I’ve been talking for 
fifteen minutes and everything 
I’ve said has evidently gone right 
in one ear and out the other.” 

“Fortunately, for the success of 
your advertising, that’s true,” re- 
plied the copy man. “You've told 
me a lot of things which, while 
interesting enough to you, are not 
of any particular interest to the 
man who will read your advertise- 
ments. We've got to tell him the 
things he wants to know; what 
the machine will save and what it 
will actually perform in his shop. 
The details of how it is made and 
how it operates are interesting to 
you, as the manufacturer, but the 
prospective user needs a stronger 
diet than that.” 

As a result of clever question- 
ing, the copy man secured four or 
five high spots which later were 
successfully featured as the basis 
for a campaign. 

High spots in advertising copy 
may sometimes take the form of 
questions. 

The Liptok Fire Brick Arch 
Company, in a recent issue of a 
leading power-plant paper, fea- 
tured six high spots in the form 
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of questions, in the introduction 
to a page advertisement on Liptak 
arches. Under the headline, “Check 
These Points Against Your 
Plant,” appeared the following 
six pertinent questions; each one 
a high spot -because each hit di- 
rectly at a particular problem 
daily encountered in the use of 
fire arches. 

“Can you continue to operate 
your boiler after the fire arch has 
burned out? 

“Does your furnace arch ex- 
pose ‘broken joints’ to overcome 
frequent burn-outs? 

“Is your arch built without ex- 
posing fire clay to the fire? 

“Can you replace burned blocks 
without tools or disturbing bal- 
ance of arch? 

“Does your arch so insulate that 
you could stand on the furnace 


‘barefooted with maximum fuel 


bed in action? 

“Are you certain that your fire 
arches will stand up until the reg- 
ular repair period?” 

The choice of these six queries 
avoided beating around the bush 
and gave power-plant engineers 
something to think about. And 
the six high spots were strongly 
tied together by the paragraph 
which followed: 

“When your boiler-room: effi- 
ciency conforms to the above con- 
ditions, you will have installed 
Liptok Double Suspension Fire 
Arches.” 

The success of this copy lay in 
placing before the reader the main 
points in which he is interested. 

“A Glance Is Sufficient” is the 
headline used by The Ohio Ma 
chine Tool Company in its adver- 
tisement appearing in a machine- 
tool paper. The high spot, ex- 
pressed in the copy, is as follows: 

“This machine plainly shows 
that it will ably stand back of any 
cut the tool-can make. Its ex- 
tremely large bearing surfaces 
and general massive construction 
make power its outstanding fea- 
ture.” 

A TOWERING HIGH SPOT TO USERS 
OF TRACING PAPER 

How does tracing paper look on 
a rainy morning? This means 
nothing to the man whose pro 
fession does not bring him in com 
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tact with its use, but to the engi- 
neer or draftsman it is a high 
spot. Tracing paper, if left tight 
on the board the night before, is 
apt to stretch out of match and 
scale with the original, requiring 
shifting and retacking if the 
weather is damp. It is claimed 
by the National Tracing Cloth 
Company that its product is 
stretched and the threads straight- 
ened during the process of manu- 
facture. This is a high spot which 
is played up to good effect in their 
copy appearing in an engineering 
publication. The illustration used 
shows a draftsman hanging up his 
hat and umbrella on the office hat 
rack. In the foreground is shown 
a table covered with tracings. The 
headline hits on all twelve cylin- 
ders by asking, “How Does Your 
Tracing Look on a Rainy Morn- 
ing?” There is no dodging the 
issue. The appeal is direct. 

It is safe to say that the writer 
of this advertisement automatical- 
ly eliminated many non-essential 
facts before catching the one big 
sales point calculated to appeal 
strongly to the specialized reader. 

Out on the twelve-mile Peoria- 
Henry Highway, in Iillinois, a 
Rex Concrete Paver recently 
placed 465 feet of eight-inch road- 
way, sixteen feet wide, in seven 
hours’ time. 

This was the item caught by the 
writer of one of the advertise- 
ments for the Chain Belt Com- 
pany, and formed the basis for a 
strong piece of copy. Doubtless 
the story of the mechanical op- 
eration of Rex Concrete Pavers is 
interesting, and a search through 
the catalogues of the company 
would certainly bring forth many 
details, but the experienced writer 
will automatically sift the data 
and stop short at the story of un- 
usual performance. 

High spots crop out at the most 
unexpected times and in the most 
unexpected places. An entire cam- 
paign for a boring mill was built 
around a chance remark slipped 
to a copy man by the operator of 
the machine. The advertising 
writer who caught it was being 
shown through the shop by the 
president of the concern, with 
rather indifferent results. Frank- 
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ly, the copy man was bored by 
the lengthy discussion of generali- 
ties of no particular interest to the 
prospective user to whom his copy 
must appeal. To the manufactur- 
er the story he was unfolding was 
interesting, but it fell upon deaf 
ears. The arguments failed to 
register because they lacked the 
chord so necessary to set in mo- 
tion the response of the reader. 
Finally they stopped beside a huge 
machine and the operator took his 
turn. “Talk about being easy to 
run,” he said, “why, I can stand 
in a two-foot circle and reach 
every lever.” 

Bang! The hit was direct and 
the keynote of the copy estab- 
lished. 

Another high spot was discoy- 
ered in the office of a builder of 
a steam pump, designed for suck- 
ing out water and mud from ex- 
cavations. The interview was 
dragging until the copy man no- 
ticed a large stone on the desk 
of the advertiser. Picking it up, 
he asked what it was. 

“Oh, I’m just keeping that as a 
curiosity,” said the manufacturer. 
“That stone was sucked up by our 
pump and came through without 
doing ahy injury.” At this the 
copy man came to life. “Do you 
mean to say,” he questioned, “that 
your pump will suck up rocks like 
that without clogging?” And a 
brilliant high spot was pulled out 
of the thin air and made to do 
excellent service in the next se- 
ries. 

In a little plumber’s shop on 
Tenth Avenue, New York City, 
there reposed -for a long time in 
the window a section of a tree- 
trunk bored with a two-inch hole. 
For days the writer of a cam- 
paign featuring wood pipe had 
passed this shop without paying 
any particular attention to the 
window display, but fate decreed 
that on a certain day he should 
stop to light his cigar just at that 
particular spot. Facing the win- 
dow, he glanced in and noticed the 
section of bored log. A _ small 
hand-lettered sign gave the .infor- 
mation that the display was part 
of the first water-pipe line ever 
laid in New York. Entering the 
shop, he borrowed the relic and 
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carried it off in triumph to his of- 
fice, where it was photographed. 
A high spot had been found to 
prove the durability of wood pipe. 


RIVETED INSTANT INTEREST 


What is the most important 
question asked in a machine shop? 

According to an advertisement 
of the manufacturers of Slocomb 
Micrometers, it is this: “How 
near is this piece to blue-print di- 
mensions? How much more stock 
to take off?” 

If this be true, then the ques- 
tion itself becomes a2 high spot in 
copy when properly linked to the 
truthfulness of Slocomb Microm- 
eters—which is exactly what the 
writer of the Slocomb copy did 
in an advertisement appearing in 
a machine-tool paper. Instead of 
filling up his space with “cata- 
logue stuff,” he eliminated the or- 
dinary arguments of manufacture 
and grasped the one point of con- 
tact which he knew would interest 
the reader. 

Just for a moment place your- 
self at the desk and in the posi- 
tion of a copy man struggling to 
build an effective advertisement 
around a gear shaper cutter. 
Your desk is piled with catalogues 
and you are wading through them 
to find a point worthy to select 
for the keynote of a double-page 
spread. And assume that tucked 
away somewhere, buried in the 
mass of material before you, is 
the fact that a certain cutter has 
cut forty-five million (45,000,000) 
gear teeth. 

If you are an experienced writer 
you will automatically eliminate 
the data you scan, without being 
conscious of so doing, in your 
search for the unusual. And 
when you come to that 45,000,000 
you will come to a quick stop, 
without being conscious of any ef- 
fort, with the realization that you 
have stumbled across a high spot. 

After all, this matter of being 
able to eliminate without effort is 
merely another expression of a 
nose for news. Any reporter who 
has covered police-court cases 


will tell you of the drowsy mo- 
ments spent in reviewing the cases 
called. The great percentage go 
in at one ear and out the other, 
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never reaching the notebook, but 
let some famous moving-picture 
actress be caught in the dragnet 
for speeding her ninety-five horse- 
power car down Riverside Drive 
and see how quickly your jaded 
reporter comes to life. The petty 
quarrels of Mrs. Murphy and 
Mrs. O’Brien will fail to make a 
ripple, but the distracted govern- 
ess of the sole heir to the Wada- 
bilt millions, who has lost her 
charge, will send the half-awake 
reporter to the nearest telephone. 

The same principle .applies to 
the ‘collection of data for copy 
writing, and the writer who 
reaches the stage where he can 
automatically eliminate non-essen- 
tials not only produces faster and 
better copy but conserves his own 
energy. And just as a hint, as a 


guide to what to look for. The . 


high spots in copy usually deal 
with actual performances and 
concrete economy figures. Thus 
high-spot copy is usually intensive 
action copy. When a page of 
valuable space in a technical paper 
starts off with the headline, “Dura- 
le—Efficient—Economical,” it is 
a pretty good sign that the writer 
has not properly sifted his ma- 
terial. 





Patterson-Andress Co. Aug- 
ments Staff 


Frank Jepson has joined the copy 
department of the atterson-Andress 
Company, Inc., New York, advertising 
agency. He was formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Hurlburt Motor 
Truck Company, and previous to that 
promotion manager of the Metropolitan 
district of the Ficestene Tire and Rub- 


ber Company. 
C. W. Heck has become a member 
of the Patterson-Andress art depart 


reviously art director 


ment. He was } 
uwe, Inc., printers. 


for Anderson & 





Philadelphia Advertises Its 
Port 


The department of wharves, docks 
and ferries of Philadelphia, under ! 
rector George F. Sproule, is advertising 
Philadelphia as a shipping port for sur 
rounding States. The advertising begat 
to appear in newspapers of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Youngstown, Akron, Lima, 
Dayton, Springfield, Canton, Columbus 
and Pittsburgh, and already hundreds 
of inquiries have been received. 4 
the advertisements are illustrated with 
water-front scenes. The campaign 
continue till June 2. 
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A giant publication backs 
the giant behind industry 


For every worker in the United States 
—and there are forty million of them— 
there is one horsepower of mechanical 
energy. And in these days of sorely 
needed production increases, forty million 
horsepower is hardly half enough. 


Everywhere men are thinking of more 
power. And whether the power con- 
sidered represents 10% of the total cost 
of the output—as it does in many large 
industrial plants; or amounts to 100% 
in a public service station, its production 
is in the hands of a specialist. And the 
specialist is a reader of “Power.” 

Back of production of fuel, back of the 
transportation of your food, driving the 
tireless shuttles in thousands of mills, 
turning the wheels of industry in the 
manufacture of machinery and in putting 
those machines into production; render- 
ing unfaltering service in our big office 
buildings, lightening the work in millions 
of houses, or adding the last touch of 
luxury and comfort in our great hotels 
—back of all this basic service to civili- 
zation is the power plant. 

Back of this giant of industry stands 
a giant publication. Wherever indus- 
trial wheels are turning the responsible 
men whose opinions count are readers of 
“Power.” Through its advertising pages 
you may speak to buying executives in 
whose hands lies the purchase of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of equipment every 
year. 


POWER 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEBRASKA 


“The Billion Dollar State” 
A Leader in Buying, Power 








Tie NEBRASKA 
FARM JOURNAL 


U5,000 Subscribers 
A Leader in Selling, Power 
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ema ONE BILLION DOLLARS was received 
from agricultural pursuits by 129,000 Ne- 
braska farmers in 1919—an average in- 
come of nearly $8,000 for each farmer. 


And they are spending this wealth for 
labor-saving machinery, electric light 
plants, automobiles, home comforts and 
conveniences, for anything and everything 
that makes for better farming and better 
living conditions on the farm. 


; The NEBRASKA FARM JOURNAL is 
looked upon as one of the family in farm 
homes thruout this rich marketing territory. 





It has 9,000 more ready-money customers 
for your product than the second Nebraska 
farm paper. 


Now is the opportune time for you to place 
your product before these farm folks who 
are rapidly attaining and eager for all the 
comorts and conveniences so long enjoyed 
by their city cousins. 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBERS A.B.C.) 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 


TOPEKA , KANSAS 





SECTIONS 
Capper’s Farmer (Mid-West)..................... Monthly 
Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze.......... Weekly 
i ee Semi-Monthly 
Nebraska Farm Journal....................... Semi-Monthly 


Oklahoma Farmet..............0:0:csseessees Semi-Monthly 
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RASS bands turned to brass 
tacks. Oh, boy! An adver- 
tising convention where they are 


going to talk about advertising. 


You will be interested particu- 
larly in the sessions of the news- 
paper department where “the 
newspapers as the national adver- 


tising media” will be discussed. 
It will pay you 


to come to Indianapolis Sune 6 to 10 
Come to a brass tacks convention 


The Indianapolis News 


First in America in 3c Evening Circulation 


Chicago Office 
New York Office | 

FRANK T. CARROLL E. LUT. 
g-\- Advertising Manager First National Bank Bidg. 














USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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The Rise of the Labor-Union 





Store 


An Adaptation of the Old Co-Operative Store That Has Secured a Foot- 
hold in Some Sections 


NOTHER development of the 
£1 chain-store proposition which 
national advertisers would do well 
to consider carefully is the labor- 
union chain. 

This, which really is an adapta- 
tion of the old co-operative store 
idea, has a fairly secure foothold 
in the West and some parts of the 
South. Labor unions are cutting 
so much figure in things generally 
these days that it is not at all sur- 
prising that they should try to 
invade the merchandising field. 
It is strange and interesting to 
note how many organizations and 
elements in society try to get 
mixed up in retailing at some time 
or other. 

The trouble with most of these 
enterprises is that they try to sub- 
sist too much upon enthusiasm 
and propaganda. This has proved 
to be no more practical than for 
a family to try to live upon love 
alone. But even zealots will 
learn .in time. Such is proving to 
be the case in the labor-union 
stores of the West—so much so 
that the stores are -being con- 
ducted along practical merchan- 
dising lines with theory and ideal- 
ism not so much in evidence. 

The difference between these 
chains and the others is that the 
labor-union stores offer more of 
an opportunity to. manufacturers 
in opening the way for construc- 
tive selling effort. In them there 
is the same need for dealer better- 
ment as there is in the individual 
retail store. This can be put over 
more advantageously in the chain 
because it can be done in a cen- 


tralized way through the man- 
agement. : 
Another important feature is 


that the coming of the labor- 
union chain will mark the gradual 
decline and fall of the so-called 
“company store.” These stores 
are already beginning to quit in 
the Kansas coal fields and close 
Observers think that the same 





story soon can be told about many 
other sections. ~ 

The companies are not exactly 
being forced out of the retail 
business by the unions. Their ac- 
tion is caused rather by a com- 
bination of labor-union sentiment 
and general conditions. The com- 
panies say the stores do not pay. 

In the old days and not very 
old days either, miners were prac- 
tically forced to buy from com- 
pany stores. They often had to 
pay more for goods than other 
stores charged. This condition 
was arbitrarily forced so as to 
increase the coal companies’ 
profits. The same thing had ex- 
isted and even exists to-day in 
the various lumber camps. It is a 
clean case—if clean is the proper 
word to use—of big concerns 
capitalizing upon the improvident 
habits of workmen to exact fancy 
prices from them. ' 

This may seem a rather sur- 
prising statement for Printers’ 
Ink to make, but it is literally 
true. It is nothing for the vari- 
ous mining and lumber companies 
to be proud of and probably is 
responsible to_a considerable de- 
gree for the rise of the labor- 
union store. 


WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS 


Printers’ INK put this matter 
up to one of the owners of a big 
lumber and coal company in Chi- 
cago.and asked him to “come 
clean.” 

“Well,” he said, “of course it 
would not do to quote me per- 
sonally as saying this but I think 
there is a great deal of truth in 
the assertion that company stores 
often overcharge employees. I 
know this to be the case in our 
own company. Through this 
means we have been able in a 
measure to recoup ourselves for 
various wage advances and other 
things that have been forced upon 
us. 
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“You see the average miner and 
lumber-camp worker has been an 
improvident sort. He makes 
pretty good money, but spends it 
as fast as he gets it and as a re- 
sult nearly always is in debt. He 
can go to the paymaster in any 
of our lumber camps or mining 
towns at any time during the 
month and get script, which is 
just the-same as money in our 
stores. The script is charged 
against his wages and is deducted 
on pay-day. . Quite often men 
have spent a good proportion of 
their wages before pay-day and 
thus are practically always in debt 
to the company. This works out 
well for the company because it 
keeps the men’s trade in the com- 
pany stores. It is an easy matter 
for a company store thus to have 
advantages in the way of profit- 
getting that would not be the case 
if it had to go up against real 
competition.” 


COMPANY STORES OUT, UNION 
STORES IN 


The idea is taking hold in the 
South also. At Charlottesville, 
Va., representatives of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, Locomo- 
tive Firemen, Trainmen, Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks have or- 
ganized a “Penny-Profit Store.” 
It will sell to members articles of 
clothing and food, for one cent 
above cost, the penny to pay for 
upkeep, overhead and other inci- 
dentals. Here is a cas¢ where the 
old mistake is apt to be made of 
substituting enthusiasm for tried 
principles of merchandising, for 
it has been proved in the past that 
selling at the market price and 
dividing profits among members 
works out better than cutting the 
price to cost at the start. 

The coal miners in the South- 
eastern part of Kansas are plan- 
ning to go into the grocery busi- 
ness on a large scale and make 
themselves practically independent 
of the retailers in that region. 

It has been decided to estab- 
lish a wholesale grocery house in 
Pittsburg, Kan., and make this 
the centre of a large chain of 
miners’ grocery stores in numer- 
ous surrounding towns. A recent 
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convention of miners appropri- 
ated $5,000 as a starter for the 
wholesale grocery enterprise and 
decided that the remaining neces- 
sary capital would be collected 
from the miners themselves in the 
form of. assessments. 

The Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions which Kansas recently cre- 
ated to settle iabor disputes at the 
same time it made strikes illegal, 
has ascertained that miners are 
being obliged to contribute to the 
union for this mercantile enter- 
prise all the way from $50 to $500 
a year each. The payments vary 
in accordance with the size of the 
frequent fines which are assessed 
against the miners by the heads 
of the union. But the cheapest 
any miner gets off is $50 a year. 
There are approximately 50,000 
union miners in that district. 
This means that the union will 
have at least $2,500,000 to start 
out on this enterprise. 

The proposition is being pushed 
by Alexander Howat, president 
of the union miners in the Kansas 
district. Mr. Howatt and his fol- 
lowers are having all sorts of 
trouble with the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, by the way. 
They say it interferes with their 
heaven-given prerogative of work- 
ing when they choose and of quit- 
ting the same way. 

But the matter of the wholesale 
house. and the chain stores is in 
the hands of people who know 
merchandise and merchandising. 
It really ought to go over. 

The chances are that these 
miners’ stores will be associated 
in a way with other labor union 
co-operative stores operating as 
branches of the American Co- 
operative Society of Ft. Scott, 
Kan. This takes in all kinds of 
labor unions. 

At Wichita the building-trades 
unions and the four railway 
brotherhoods have organized 4 
County Co-operative Society and 
will start a chain of stores, The 
money necessary for putting this 
proposition over will be gained 
from selling stock to various 
labor-union members and _ others 
who may be interested. The dif 
ference between this plan and the 
one worked by the miners is that 
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The Haynes-- 
America’s First Car 


HE Haynes Automobile Company has fitted a *Universal Industrial 
into its foreign sales campaign, entitled ‘‘The Story of America’s 
First Car,”’ with separate prints showing the titles and subtitles in 
French, Portuguese, Dutch,’Danish, Spanish and English. 
Mr. Barrere of the Haynes Company has just landed in Southampton 
with these films to complete arrangements for the European distribu- 
tion of the Haynes Automobiles. 
*Universal Industrials, in addition to their other uses, enable American 
exporters to take their factory and their product into the private offices 
of foreign buyers and to show the factory and the product actually 
at work. 
*Universal Industrials as a medium for the accomplishment of certain 
definite results, have been put to work for over 100 representative 
American businesses. They will aid you in your work. Can you afford 
to overlook any business creating factor? 
Talk to one of ovr executives about the application of this medium to 
your problems. 


*U NIVEE ERS: AL INDUSTRIALS—a medium for distributing products, edu- 
cating workmen in plant practice, improving sales methods, diminishing labor 
troubles and visualizing efficiency campaigns. 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


(Cart Laemaue, President) 
Harry Levey, Manager Industrial Department 
Lergest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 


1606 BROADWAY ~ NEW YORK CITY 


Studio: Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N. J. 
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stock purchases are voluntary, 
whereas the miners are obliged to 
contribute. These stores will be 
operated under the. Rochdale plan. 
Goods will be sold for cash. The 
stockholders will be paid divi- 
dends in proportion to the 
amounts they buy. 

In Topeka shopmen employed 
by the Santa Fe railroad recently 
purchased a large grocery store 
and are operating it on the co- 
operative plan. 

A general store is to be opened 
at Evansville, Ind., for and backed 
by the labor unions. It will be 
conducted by the newly-organized 
Evansville Co-operative Associa- 
tion, sponsored largely by rail- 
road employees. The capital 
stock of this association is $50,000. 
Clothing and general merchan- 
dise will be handled. As the busi- 
ness of the store increases it is 
expected that other stores will be 
opened. 

Manufacturers can accomplish 
something worth while for them- 
selves in going after this chain- 
store business. They can help the 
labor-union managements just as 
they would individual retailers. 
Whatever one may think of the 
proposition as such he cannot 
deny that it has behind it money, 
numbers, enthusiasm and discon- 
tent of the most pronounced kind. 
As such it is a combination that 
cannot be ignored or argued 
down. Business is business. 
These chains will have to ‘buy 
merchandise from the people that 
produce it. 


A. F. Lorenzen Leaves Cone, 
Lorenzen & Woodman 


E. S. Cone and J. E. Woodman have 
purchased from A. F. Lorenzen his in 
terests in Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, 
publishers’ representatives, New York, 
and Mr. Lorenzen is no longer con 
nected with that company. 





Inventor of Index Cutting 
Machine Dies 


Samuel M. Simons, blank-book spe- 
cialist, died at Philadelphia on May 4, 
at the age of seventy-one. He was said 
to be the inventor of the first index- 
cutting machine, which was produced in 
1876. 
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Agency Organized in Boston 


The Derby Brown Company has been 
organized to conduct a general adver- 
tising agency in Boston. The members 
of the company are Derby Brown, for. 
mer director of service of the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Inc.; Hay- 
ward P. Rolfe, formerly advertising man- 
ager of A. Shuman & Co., Boston. and 
Frank J. Berry, formerly with Estabrook 
& Co., bankers. Mr. Brown is in charge 
of plans and production, Mr. Rolfe in 
charge of sales and service promotion 
and Mr. Berry is. office executive. 
Philip F. Whitten is a member of the 
soliciting staff. 

The new agency has the accounts of 
the Albany Chemical Company, Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Acco-Aspirin, 
the Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., and the Amer- 
ican Office Supply Company, Boston. 





Philip B. Kennedy Will Leave 
Commerce Bureau 


_Philip B. Kennedy has resigned as 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, effective Juiy 1. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will become vice-president of the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Associ 
ation, recently organized in New York 
under the Edge Act. 

Mr. Kennedy has been connected with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for the past four and a half 
years. After serving as commercial at- 
taché to Melbourne he was promoted 
to the. position of commercial attaché 
to the American Embassy in London un- 
til his ——— as director of the 
bureau about a year ago. 





J. H. Eastman With McCann 
Agencv 
J. H. Eastman, formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, has joined the staff of the San 
Francisco office of The H. K. McCann 
Company, New York. 


Rollo Ogden to Join New York 
“Times” 


On May 17 Rollo Ogden will join the 
editorial staff of the New York Times. 
He has been editor of the New York 
Evening Post since 1903. 





Representatives Club Annual! 
Outing 


The thirteenth annual outing of the 
Representatives Club, New York, will 
be held at Gedney Farms Hotel on 
June 11, 





Chicago “Tribune” Appoints 
European Representative 
J. J. Evans Hessey has been ap 
pointed European representative, 
offices at London, of the Chicago Tr 
bune. 
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Last Census Shows Muncie 
Gains 52% in Population 


Muncie, the ‘‘Magic City’’ and the 
metropolis of Eastern Indiana, has now a 
population of 36,524, an increase of 52% over 
the last census, 
Muncie, situated in the center of some 
of the richest farm lands of Indiana, has, 
in addition to its agricultural wealth, thru 
natural gas and oil developments, become one of 
the most prosperous manufacturing centers of the 
country. 
Muncie’s population of high-class fac- 
tory workers, numbering in excess of 9,000 
at the present time and earning an average 
weekly wage of $35, will undoubtedly be doubled 
within the year by the new industrial plants now 
under process of construction, 
Muncie’s possibilities to the National | 
advertiser are too great to be even touched 
upon in this advertisement. The Muncie Star has 
prepared an analysis of the Muncie Market, which 
it will gladly send on request to any interested 
advertiser. 

The Muncie Star, The Terre Haute Star 

and The Indianapolis Star, combined, form 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of 
Quality-Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


The Shaffer Group 


Indianapolis Star 
Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Louisville Herald 
Chicago Evening Post 
Denver Times 
Rocky Mountain News 
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The Baltimore NEWS is just completing a trade survey and com 































rehensive market analysis, covering the distribution and sale of flow 
in the Baltimore trading radius. 


The investigation discloses -twelve brands in the present marke, 
with three, whose advertising is illustrated above, pronouncedly in tk 
lead. Practically all flour advertising, affecting Baltimore, has been« 
the reiteration type. Bulletins are used almost exclusively, and even 

iodical circulation coming into the city carries flour copy of t 
pure bulletin style. In other words, the whole drive is on the nam 
and slogan: It is—“Eventually, Why Not Now?”, “Buy This 
Because It’s Best”’, or, “Millers Since 1774”. 


As the thing stands the big flour advertisers are engaged in a tat 
to see which can repeat his name and slogan in the most aa despre 
the fact that the entire memory training system is based on association. 


Where is the Miller who can recognize the possibilities which thee 
facts present? And where is the Mil er who will take advantaged 
this situation and come into such a market as Baltimore with a “reasor 
why” campaign in such a publication as the NEWS, to make the hout 
wife recollect and ask for his flour because of association with the reas 
why she should buy it? 


The annual per capita epee of wheat flour in Maryland 
low, the average being 1-6/1o barrels and Baltimore’s consumption 
1-1/9 barrels. This ‘being the case, creative, intensified Papers > | 
NEWS advertising, ly merchandised, would’ not only secure 
tribution and corresponding sales, but would enable any miller to being 
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up flour consumption in this city and state to or above the average, his 
brand to enjoy the greater proportion of the additional sales. 


The NEWS survey and market analysis brings out the relative 
standing of all flour in the Baltimore market, percentage of distribution, 
sales leadership, value of market as a whole, what could be gotten out 
of it as a result of advertising activity and closely co-ordinated sales 
work; the cost of this advertising and selling, etc. In addition to this, 
to facilitate covering the United States, we give four tables showing 
cost of space in the leading newspaper in all cities with a population of 
(a) over 100,000; (b) 50,000 to 100,000; (c) 25,000 to 50,000; 
(d) 10,000 to 25,000. The leading newspaper is listed, the cost of a 
pre campaign in each quoted, totaled as to territory and size of pub- 
ication, and totaled for AB, ABC and ABCD classes. For example, 
do you know that you can buy 5,600,000 newspaper circulation, cover- 
ing the leading city in every state and all cities of more than 100,000 


population, for $10 per agate line? 


Our book giving this wealth of information is nearing com- 
pletion. Ask for it on your business stationery and we will 
be glad to send you a copy when ready for presentation. 


The Baltimore News 
Goes Home and Stays Home 


. BE. LUTZ 


DAN A. CARROLL i, 
Eastern Representative estern tative 


Advertising Manager 
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IN THE STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


Sunday 
COURANT 


ONLY SUNDAY PAPER 
IN HARTFORD-— 


COVERS THE FIELD 
THOROUGHLY 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthma 
REPRESENTATIVES “ 

World Bid Tribune Bi. 

Neu York * Chicago 
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When Your Customers Are 
Competitors 


This Happened in the Advertising of Biscuits, Where Loose-Wiles Found 
Home Baking: Its Greatest Impediment to Progress 


By G. A. Nichols 


OR a long time the Loose- 

Wiles Biscuit Company 
planned its advertising on the basis 
that its main competitors were 
other manufacturers of biscuits. 

Reasoning thus, it directed its 
publicity work along the line of 
popularizing its Sunshine biscuits 
and in making everybody familiar 
with its trade-mark and_trade- 
names. It tried to sell the public 
on the idea that Sunshine biscuits 
were better than any other. 

The advertising went across. 
The company kept on expanding. 
Sunshine biscuits held their own 
in good shape against competitors 
and registered a steady and worth- 
while growth in output. 

And then the advertising de- 
partment made a most interesting 
discovery. One of its members 
was digging around in the public 
library one day—a thing more ad- 
vertising men should do, by the 
way—when he was amazed to as- 
certain that the average American 
family of five uses only $7 worth 
of biscuits in a year. In England 
the average is $30 worth in a year 
for a family of five and in other 
European countries about $15 
worth. 

From this, Loose-Wiles decided 
that its principal competitors were 
not the opposing firms of biscuit 
makers but actually were the wo- 
men of America and bread, cake 
and pastry. It is rather a new 
principle in advertising to regard 
one’s customers and potential cus- 
tomers as competitors, but it 
actually works out that way under 
such circumstances as just stated. 
It became evident that the thing 
needed in the Loose-Wiles adver- 
tising was not so much talk about 
the goodness of its products, not 
so much prominence for trade- 
Mames and _ trade-marks. The 
thing to do, it was decided, was 


to wage a widespread campaign 
49 





in an effort to educate the Ameri- 
can family into using more 
biscuits. 


To carry out this idea, which 
started with the 1920 campaign, 
involved a radical right-about- 
face policy. Its former advertis- 
ing was conceived, built and placed 
ever having in mind the exigencies 
of competition supplied by oppos- 
ing manufacturers. The appeal 
was made to consumers, of course. 
but it was an appeal in behalf of 
Sunshine biscuits rather than for 
biscuits in general. The com- 
peting manufacturer was visual- 
ized in every piece of copy and 
every layout. He must be fought 
and all legitimate means utilized 
to make the people look upon this 
advertiser’s product as the best. 

The new policy, as it is being 
carried out in the 1920 advertis- 
ing, is to sell the American house- 
wife on the idea that there are 
many uses for biscuits other than 
the ones to which she has been 
accustomed. 


NEW USES FOR CRACKERS 


The conventional way to build 
a sandwich is to use bread. It is 
the Loose-Wiles contention that 
sandwiches made out of crackers 
are more dainty, more healthful 
and easier to prepare. It holds 
that the reason women use bread 
instead of crackers for sandwiches 
is that they are proceeding strictly 
according to custom and because 
they have not yet become ac- 
quainted with the advantages of 
the other method. 

Working to bring about a gen- 
eral reform along this line may 
seem at first sight to be almost 
as big an undertaking as would 
be an effort to supplant that great 


American enemy to digestion 
known as pie. But the company 
is certain it can be done. The 


thing is well worth trying any- 
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way. The sandwich with bread 
as the upper and nether millstones 
is as commonly accepted an article 
in a national way as is pie for 
breakfast on the farms in West- 
ern Kansas. If the women can be 
induced to think of crackers in- 
stead of bread when it comes to 
constructing sandwiches, there can 
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of the biscuit manufacturer, 
Quite logical reasoning, it would 
seem. She also will be regarded 
as a competitor as long as she 
persists in serving homemade 
cakes or cakes bought from the 
baker. She will be informed that 
the biscuit family has many de- 
sirable articles that are better and 



















Biscuits 


Everymeal ~ Everyday 
For Better Meals 
You can add variety to every meal by: serving 
Su ot Base wits. Prom the wide Sunshine list 


you can select —_ the kind that appeals to your 
taste, any © in any meal need just ¢ 
substantial Eexinem and individual Alavor found 
in Sunshine Biscui 
Whether it is Kr meaeens futingly served with 
baked beans, or dainty Hydrox—the compleme: 
? om desecrts—there are Sunshine Biscuits for 
ymeal, everyday 
ispy-Sahines represent but one of the many 
bind of Sunshine Biscuits. (They are known as 
and ““Sunshine 


or goodness i typicabol other Sunshine Biscuits 
Fe rene packages and in bulk 


Sunshine 


more healthful than 
cake—that taste just 
as well, that can be 
served with a worth- 
while saving of time 
and money and that 
are always ready for 
emergencies. * 
Women are com- 
petitors of the biscuit 
family in this respect 
because they think 
that cake — especially 
if they bake it them- 
selves—is better than 
any product that pos- 
sibly can be turned 
out in wholesale quan- 











HERE ARE IDEAS IN THE WAY OF SERVING CRACKERS 
LITTLE THOUGHT OF IN THE PAST 


be no doubt at all that the®con- 
sumption of crackers will increase 
at a lively -rate. 

The advertising will attempt to 
show not only the feasibility and 
desirability of sandwiches made 
this way but will also demonstrate 
by means of scores of recipes how 
to use crackers for sandwiches 
and other purposes. 

Just as long as it is a woman’s 
custom to use bread automatically 
when she thinks of sandwiches, 
she is regarded as-a competitor 


Fmey Tle Pesaree and Connong Vere 
ee paced man Semhine Coron 





tities by a biscuit com- 


pany. Somehow or 
other, it seems to 
them that in_ serv- 


ing the manufactured 
product in place of 
cake their luncheon 
or afternoon tea 
would have the ap- 
pearance of cheap- 
ness. They reason 
this out on the same 
basis as does the 
woman who hesitates 
about serving drug- 
store brick ice cream 
to her guests. The 
biscuit company i- 
sists it can use recipes 
and practical sugges- 
tions in its advertising in a way 
that will overcome this: condition. 

It is obvious that the advertis- 
ing, thus carried out, will help 
everybody who makes biscuits. 
If American women can be edu- 
cated into doubling their _ pur- 
chases in this line the result is go- 
ing to be favorable not only to 
Loose-Wiles but for everybody in 
the business. 

This is an abrupt departure from 
the old method of trying to com- 
struct one’s advertising so t 
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Chicago 
Kansas City 


1 
: | —giving advertising a chance 


Many advertisers who formerly 
used only national mediums, 
now cover the country thor- 
oughly through daily Newspa- 
pers— 


—and they select cities where 
there is adequate distribution. 


Does this vital point increase 
the pulling power of an adver- 
tisement? Does it give the daily 
Newspapers a superior distinc- 
tion? 


As you make it easy for the 
trade to buy from your personal 
salesmen, so make it just as easy 
for the consumer to buy through 
your printed salesmen. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


ti | E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


San Francisco 








CC —  — — ——_ —__________— 





































one’s competitors could gain no 
benefit from it. But that it is 
the right method a large number 
of satisfied advertisers in this 
country can testify. There is such 
a thing as paying so much atten- 
tion to competition that the main 
advertising and selling issue is 
obscured or entirely overlooked. 

“We do not claim any original- 
ity for this idea,” said W. W. 
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superiority crackers have in the 
way of food value it is easy to 
see that more crackers are going 
to be bought by everybody. 

“We are not going to be able 
to accomplish this over night. 
The eating habits of the nation 
are not so easily changed. But 
certainly there is an appeal here 
that will bring fruitful results for 
a long time to come in direct 


“With Jam ~ 


= Takhoma Biscuit 


THE COLORED CAR CARDS ARE A STORY ALMOST WITHOUT WORDS 





Wachtel, advertising manager. 

“Similar things have been done in 
other lines of business. 

“It is evident that the American 
people do not understand the food 
value and other advantages of 
biscuits. In speaking of biscuits 
here I mean crackers and _ the 
other products put out under the 
family name of biscuits. A num- 
ber of people in our own or- 
ganization have told us that they 
frequently eat crackers with meat 
instead of bread, They appreci- 
ate the lightness and digestibility 
of crackers as compared with 
bread. These people doubtless 
accumulated this habit through 
some intangible power of sugges- 
tion resulting from their close 
connection with the manufacture 
and sale of crackers. Their idea 
is strictly true and yet it is safe 
to say that the average person 
has no idea that crackers are en- 
titled to any unusual credit in this 
line. Now then, if we can con- 
vey to the American people any 
adequate idea of fhe real 





proportion to the effort expended. 

“In approaching a proposition 
of this kind we must have a broad 
viewpoint. In further populariz- 
ing the use of biscuits as food, 
which we hope to do with edu- 
cational copy as the keynote of 
our advertising, we are going to 
confer some benefits upon our 
competitors as well as ourselves. 
But we are not worrying about 
this. Neither are we a bit ap- 
prehensive about passing along a 
good advertising idea to our com- 


petitors. On the direct contrary 
we wish every biscuit manu- 
facturer in the country would 
wage a_ determined educational 


advertising campaign. The more 
force that is put behind this thing 
and the more money that is spent 
on it the more the people of the 
country will be sold on the idea 
ef using biscuits for food. 

“If the biscuit making industry 
of this country is going to rise to 
its opportunities it will have to 
educate” the people into using 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Sales Co-operation 
or Cheap Circularsr 


What is newspaper co-opera- 
tion P 


Is it the mere matter of print- 
ing and mailing a few hundred 
circulars or broadsides? And 
of supplying salesmen with a 
list of dealers? 


OR— 


Does it mean giving REAL 
Sales Co-operation ? 


All advertisihg is planned and 
placed for the purpose of 
increasing and expanding 
sales. 


Why not have newspaper co- 
operation help the advertiser 
do just that? And eliminate 
those wasteful practices which 
benefit neither publisher nor 
advertiser. 


That is the viewpoint of The 
Oklahoman and Times, based 
on five years of fruitful en- 
deavor to find out what 
tangible, helpful ‘“‘newspaper 
co-operation’? is—and then 
to provide it for advertisers 
who need it. 


And, if you will pardon our 
justifiable pride in accomplish- 
ment, the results of our co- 
operation are written—not in 
cheap circulars or broadsides, 
but in an ever upward slant 
of the curve representing 
“Oklahoma” on many sales 
charts. 


Through making our service 
staff a working part of your 
organization, we provide that 
intimate knowledge of locale 
which, supported by your ad- 
vertising, breaks down sales 
resistance. 


Routing lists of the various 
trades are an incident in our 
routine. Two thousand sales- 
men use our grocers’ routing 
each year. 


Let us make an investigation 
of the Oklahoma market for 
your product. Many agencies 
and advertisers find our 
surveys unbiased, accurate, 
intelligent. 


A word will start us working 
for you. 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


GDAILY OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES 


Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


Net paid daily 91,130 A. B. C. 


National Representatives: 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City 


San Francisco Atlanta 
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CHARAC T Et 


Faces caught in the hurrying traffic of an active day— 
the rugged face of Labor, the brow-furrowed features 
of Big Business—no two ever alike and cach telling 
its own dramatic story of human progress. Adver- 
tising should show types, animated, vigorous expres- 
sions, and star performers in all the little domestic 
and industrial scenes of salesmanship on paper Mak- 
ing people really LIVE, in this silent portraiture, is 
one of the imperative essentials of modern advertising 
—and we therefore make a special study of it. ™~\ 


THRIDGE ASSN OF ARTISTS Z 
New York Studios - 23 East 26% Stree: 
Chicago Studios - 140 N. Dearborn Stree « : 
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Not candle-power 
or horse-power 


but brain-power—. 


That’s what really counts 
in an organization like ours. 


Our presses have the same 
number of wheels as the 
other fellows’, 


And our workers the same 
number of arms and legs; 


But we think while we print. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 
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more biscuits. It is a huge busi- 
ness right now. But when you 
consider that the American people 
buy only about one-fourth as much 
in this line as do the English peo- 
ple you will see that development 
work has a long way to go. The 
purchasing power of the average 
American family is greater than 
that of the English family and 
very much greater than that of 
the families on the continent. The 
potential business in this condi- 
tion is so big that it is well worth 
going after in a big way.” 

TELLS OF NEW WAYS OF SERVING 

CRACKERS 

The educational work spoken of 
by Mr. Wachtel will be carried on 
mainly through a series of page 
advertisements in women’s maga- 
zines of national circulation. This 
will be supplemented by the use 
of newspaper space, moving-pic- 
ture films, car cards and outdoor 
advertising. In every package of 
biscuits will be an insert illustrat- 
ing and describing how to use 
Loose-Wiles products with some 
fruit, salad, hot or cold beverage, 
frozen dainties, and so on. There 
will be suggested a constant suc- 
cession of new ways of serving 
Sunshine biscuits, having ever in 
mind their two chief competitors 
—bread and cake. 

Every advertisement will con- 
tain an appeal designed to procure 
a direct response of some kind. 
Usually there is a tear-off corner 
coupon which a woman can fill out 
and send in asking for a copy of 
“Sunshine Hints for the Hostess.” 
This is a little booklet prepared 
with real skill. It outlines and 
illustrates scores of ways in which 
biscuits can be used. 

Then there is a fairy-tale book 
of rhymes offered to the children. 
Each rhyme is illustrated with a 
well-executed painting depicting 
some fairy subject. The book is 
offered for five cents a copy. The 
idea in charging the five cents is 
not to get the money but to in- 
crease the value of the book in 
the child’s mind. 

Another book will depict and 
tell in rhyme of the ventures of 
the Sunshine twins visiting in 
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twelve different countries. Be- 
neath each picture is a rhyme 
telling of the children’s experi- 
ences in that particular country. 
There is no advertising matter 
whatever in these rhymes. The 
company expects to distribute sev- 
eral hundred thousand of the 
Sunshine twin booklets, thereby 
establishing a personal touch di- 
rect from its organization to the 
homes of its customers. 

Each magazine advertisement 
will contain the prominently dis- 
played slogan “Sunshine Biscuits 
Every Meal—Every Day.” Then 
will be presented several concrete 
ways in which the housewife can 
put the slogan into practical ap- 
plication. 

In the territory surrounding the 
Western bakeries of the company 
a series of advertisements will ap- 
pear in the newspapers of Fri- 
day evening and Saturday morn- 
ing. There will be four of these 
occupying small space in the 
grocery and pure-food sections of 
the newspapers. On Friday and 
Saturday the women are usually 
hunting for ideas on which to base 
their Saturday buying and these 
small advertisements are so timed 
and placed as to emphasize the 
message already conveyed in the 
magazine advertising. The farm 
field is taken care of in the West- 
ern territory by advertisements in 
farm papers. 

The Loose~Wiles advertising 
plan gives prominent attention to 
the use .of moving-picture films. 
These are -produced from real 
scenarios of a refined nature and 
full of human interest. No slap- 
stick comedy or animated car- 
toons are used.~Each film is 
scheduled one week to a theatre 
and has a run of ten weeks. 
Helen Holmes appears in one of 
these films which is run in be- 
half of Vassar chocolates. 

“In one of our recent films,” 
said Mr. Wachtel, “We show a 
group of small boys playing sol- 
dier. They construct a regular 
trench and while holding it are 
cut off from supplies. When about 
famished the captain through his 
field glasses spies a relief train 
approaching. A little later it pulls 
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up to the trench. It proves to be 
a miniature steam engine, obtained 
from an amusement park, pulling 
cars on which are loaded large 
cartons of our crackers. 

“You should see those boys eat 
them, and you should listen to an 
audience when the film is pro- 
jected. It is applauded nearly as 
enthusiastically as the star him- 
self. It makes a big hit with the 
kids down in the front rows, and 
it carries the older folks back to 
their younger days. It certainly 
advertises our crackers.” 

The Loose-Wiles advertising de- 
partment, despite all its good 
work, cannot be thoroughly ef- 
fective unless it be sold to the 
company’s sales force in a way to 
evoke the salesmen’s enthusiastic 
co-operation. Accordingly at in- 
tervals the sales force as a whole 
is taken into the department's 
confidence by means of a printed 
bulletin describing in detail the 
current advertising plans and 
efforts. 

This work among the salesmen 
is really an advertising campaign 
in itself. Unless salesmen have 
the advertising sense—which a 
great many of them lack—they 
are not likely to favor the idea 
of publishing recipes and all that 
sort of thing in place of straight- 
out talk about the excellence of 
the product. 

In a recent bulletin to the sales- 
men and other employees of the 
company, Mr. Wachtel explains 
and illustrates in considerable de- 
tail the company’s new advertis- 
ing plans, the reasons for it and 
the things it is hoped to ac- 
complish, 

The bulletin discusses the neces- 
sity of broadening the market for 
the company’s products and by 
way of illustration brings up the 
advertising efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Grocers Association 
in behalf of Sunkist oranges and 
lemons: The reason having been 
made plain the bulletin then de- 
scribes the advertising plans that 
are under way and asks for the 
co-operation of every employee. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Wachtel, 


“that this big campaign of ours 
can be a more complete success 
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if absolutely everybody in our 
organization is sold upon it. This 
will make for better service 
throughout the organization. If 
we can sell this campaign to a 
man in the manufacturing depart- 
ment he naturally is going to put 
more zeal and energy into his 
work. The same thing will operate 
to cause people in the office, in the 
shipping or delivery departments, 
and on the sales force to give the 
very best possible service. In fact 
we believe that an advertising 
campaign to be truly effective 
must sell the employee as well as 
the customer. 

“After we formed the con- 
clusion that other biscuit manu- 
facturers were not so such com- 
petitors of ours as were bread, 
cake and pastry bakers, we thought 
every employee in this organiza- 
tion ought to know it. When we 
concluded that our advertising 
copy should encourage more fre- 
quent use of biscuits rather than 
persuade readers to buy Sunshine 
biscuits in preference to other 
kinds, we wanted the idea passed 
right along to the organization.” 

The salesmen are depended up- 
on mainly as the medium through 
which shall be conveyed to the re- 
tailer an adequate presentation of 
what is being accomplished in an 
advertising way. Herein comes 
the great benefit of going to 
almost any length to make the 
salesmen thoroughly acquainted 
with the plans and methods of 
carrying them out. An effort is 
made to have each salesman so 
thoroughly informed on advertis- 
ing and display matters that he 
can give the retailer practical 
usable help as well as selling him 
goods. 

One of the ways in which the 
advertising department co-operates 
with the retailer is through sup- 
plying him with an unusually at- 
tractive’ set of ‘calendars which 
he can give out to his customers. 
The advertising matter on the 
calendar is mostly for the in- 
dividual store. It contains the 
words “Sunshine Biscuits” and 
conveys the cheery information 
that “We Wish You 366 Sunshine 
Days for 1920.” 
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“Newspaper” 






Baltimoreans Don’t Say 





They Say “Sunpaper” 


The newspaper that enjoys the full confidence 
of its readers has the most valuable type of cir- 
culation in the world. Its advertisers are bound 
to get results because the readers have confi- 
dence in their newspaper and everything in it. 


The habit of all Marylanders, and even the 
dwellers in the valleys of Virginia, of saying 
“Sunpaper” signifies an affection for THE BAL- 
TIMORE SUN that is evidence of an unusual 
degree of confidence on the part of those readers. 

There is sentiment, affection, respect, confi- 
dence and the deeper feeling of generations of 
association in the use of the term “Sunpaper”. 

That is why advertising in the Sunpapers 
pays the advertiser—why “SUNPAPER” and 
“NEWSPAPER” mean one and the same thing 
in Baltimore—why 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B, WOODWARD . GUY 8s. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 








































Spotlighting the Advertised Goods 


Nature Has a Calcium of Her Own, but There Are Many Subtle Ways 


of Giving the Illustration Life, Via the Light Route 


By W. Livingston Larned 


IGHT is animation! 

Artists discovered that when 
the first pigment was put on the 
first canvas, many years ago. 

Just as Light is life, so it floods 
any composition with warmth and 
vigor and the sense of action. 

For light means contrast, and 
contrast is the very soul of any 
picture. 

Advertisers are beginning to 
discover that by proper lighting 
effects, even the most uninterest- 
ing subjects can be made to take 
on a semblance of vivid color. 

And where black and white 
form the medium of expression, 
light takes the place of color— 
of red and yellow and green and 
violet and any rainbow tint. The 
spotlighting of the advertised 
article has become quite a clever 
art. And the amazing number of 
different ways it can be done, in- 
creases the tendencv to have a 
“trv at it.” 

An entire series was arranged 
for an automobile tire campaign 
a vear ago. From some unseen 
source, in the forerround of the 
nicture, a flood of light was pro- 
jected, and it always fell upon a 
tire on the rear of a car or on the 
tires in action. The eye followed 
those beams of lieht and led the 
reader’s attention to the product. 
Tt was more direct than an arrow, 
and more positive than loons in 
black or pointing fingers. Light 
is an unerring guide. 

Therefore, the first considera- 
tion an artist should have in mind. 
when planning an illustration for 
advertising purposes, is the “direc- 
tion of light.” 

It can make all the difference 
in the world in a design. It can 
make or break it, at will. It can 
draw attention to the product or jit 
can distract attention. 

Why not, therefore, arrange the 
lighting effect to act as a sort of 
“silent salesman”? 


We would like to show how this 
6 


can be done, yet in such a subtle 
manner, that it is akin to the stage 
director’s art. Belasco never fails 
to take advantage of light, as a 
living factor in his stage pictures. 
He knows that he can juggle in- 
terest at will with it. He can 
make one important figure con- 
spicuous and give all others the 
“fade-away” effect. 

When the New York critics told 
of a recent Belasco production, 
they mentioned first of all, the 
first act setting and the “light ef- 
fect.” Sunshine seemed to be 
looking into a room—morning 
sunshine. You could feel the 
warmth of it and the dazzling 
radiance. It was not calcium but 
real sunshine. And it did more 
than anything else to give realism 
to the “set.” 


LIKENED TO THE STAGE 


The wise illustrator looks upon 
his composition, first of all, as 
a darkened stage. Then he rea- 
sons out a number of questions. 
What part of this design must 
first reach the eye of the reader, 
that he may understand the story 
in the shortest space of time. Is 
it the product or the actors in my 
little drama? Then he decides 
upon a source of light. It may 
come from the body of the design 
or it may be merely suggested by 
the composition, as, say, a fire- 
place that does not actually ap- 
pear in the drawing at all. 

An example: a recent photo- 
graphic illustration for Standware 
Jersey Cloth. A group of people 
occupying nine-tenths of the pic- 
ture, facing in one direction, with 
light playing upon their faces and 
figures. The tip end of an andiron 
is enough to tell the reader that 
they are illuminated by the fire- 
light from an open hearth to the 
left—which is not shown at all. 

This effect is much in vogue 
where heads only, or figures, are 

(Continued on page 65) 
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START 


SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN IN 


NEW 
\ ORLEANS J 


mo AN ACTIVE 
_/ BUYING MARKET 


Dealers alive to advantages of 
handling advertised products. 


Residents of city responsive 
to advertising. 


Reach the Vital, Pros- 
perous Field—The City Proper 


USE 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


LARGE CIRCULATION CONCENTRATED IN THE CITY 
Suburban New Orleans is too limited and scattered 
to economically 


ise and advertise to. 
The city circulation of the Daily States will pro- 


duce quicker, more profitable returns at a lower 
cost. 


New Orleans 


STATES 


EVENING SUNDAY 
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“JEWISH 


OR the manufacturers of 

honest proprietary goods as 
well as all articles sold in the 
drug store, the Jewish market 
offers a field that has been but 
little cultivated. 


It is, in very fact, one of the 
few big markets still left for the 
legitimate promotion of worth- 
while proprietary articles and 
drug accessories. 


More and better stocked drug 
stores are to be found in dis- 
tinctly Jewish neighborhoods in 
New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland and Boston, 
than in the average large and 
small towns anywhere in the 
country. 
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MARKET 


i ae average Jewish family 


spends a larger proportion of its in- 
come for health than does the average 
family in any othercommunity. Boards of 
Health and other welfare agencies have 
frequently pointed out this fact. The 
Jewish family will brook no expense in 
seeking health, relief or physical comfort. 


The 3,000,000 Jewish people in the large 
cities, with 1,500,000 of them in New 
York City, will give a most profitable 
response to the right kind of appeal on 
the right kind of goods. 


Submit your marketing problem to any 
one of the big four Jewish newspapers of 
New York. You will receive an author- 
itative and unbiased opinion and a 
practical plan of campaign for placing 
and holding your product on the great 
Jewish Market. 


The Big Four of Jewish Journalism in 
America are household words in every 
good Jewish home. 

Jewish Morning Journal 


Jewish Daily Forward Jewish Daily News 
The Day-Warheit 
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ize American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers.Zc 
SERVICE in the 
Foreign-Language Field 





ORTY-ONE per cent. 

of all subscribers to the 
Third and Fourth Liberty 
Loans were foreign-lan- 
guage peoples in America 
—this through advertis- 
ing in America’s foreign 
language newspapers. 
These people also buy 
merchandise advertised 
in the same mediums. 


FRANK D. GARDNER, Gen. Mgr. 


30 East 23rd Street Little Building Peoples Gas Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
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employed. Photographed “cold” 
they would be very uninteresting. 
Take the present Stetson hat cam- 
paign. Heads of men wearing the 
various hats are shown. But these 
studies are compelling and strik- 
ing, because’ studio lights have 
been arranged to give a dramatic 
touch to every head. 


ES EET ES RE I ER + eS te + A TR AE * mm* 


OUR new Spring Stetson is’ vastly more 
It has a blué 
ribbon ‘pedigree that assures you a fixed and. un 


than a correctly-styled hat. 


wavering standard of Quality: 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ARE MOST EFFECTIVELY USED IN 


THIS SERIES 


Now just what does this clever 
lighting idea mean? It means that 
on every face, a “false” light is 
thrown, thereby outlining the 
features with threads of pure 
white. The photographs fairly 
dance with an animation which 
light invariably gives. Nor is this 
a matter of accident: The most 
ingenious arrangements must be 
made in advance—placing of 


screens, throwing of certain parts ' 


of the model in shadow, the con- 
centration of high-power calcium 
rays. 

Steinway & Sons have been 
featuring photographs of late and 
they show, customarily, some one 
figure, seated at a piano, dreaming 
idlv over the melody. In one in- 
stance, it was an old man, white 
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of hair. His head is raised, as 
he lives the theme he is playing. 

But it is the lighting, the spot- 
lighting, of this subject, that 
makes the reader experience a 
thrill. Through an open window, 
which faces the player, a shaft 
of light descends. Its soft radi- 
ance can be traced, as it falls upon 
the features of the 
old man, and portions 
of the piano. 

Here is another 
case where the light- 
ing of the subject 
really makes the de- 
sign. Photographed 
in the usual, com- 
monplace way, the 
same idea would have 
turned out no more 
than an average pic- 
ture. 

There are so many 
tricks to photography. 

Take the more suc- 


cessful fashion-plate 
designs, used in 
women’s publications. 
A woman in a modish 
gown is posed in 
absolute darkness, 
against no _ back- 


ground at all, and 
with lights playing 
upon one side only. 
As a consequence of 
this, the print, when 
developed, takes on 
many of the attri- 
butes of a poster. It may not 
show the detail of the garment, 
but advertising has passed this 
era long ago. The effect is far 
more important than the technical 
elements. Spotting the light is 
dramatic and the spectacular is 
of more consequence than the 
common variety of print. 

See how Migel Silk has cashed 
in on the lighting idea. Silk has 
the shimmer of moonlight. It is 
born of romance. And so, de- 
spite criticism, for a year or more, 
“Moon-Glo” was advertised, in- 
directly by the glint of moon on 
water—the photographs of its ac- 
cidental artistic effects as it struck 
the restless waves. Very often, 
a bolt of cloth would melt into 
the moonlight on the waters. 
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Still-life studies can be helped 
out by means of artificial acces- 
sories. A lamp on a table, or an 
overhead lighting scheme provides 
the impetus. Thus a concern ad- 
vertising silks places the. fabric on 
a table and starts a Mazda to 
work above, in the 
shape of a table lamp. 
And the kindly lamp 
throws rays down up- 
on the product, bring- 
ing out its superior 
qualities. 

We have mentioned 
the “accidental” or un- 
obtrusive effects that 
may be secured 
through proper light- 
ing effects. Here is 
a sample of the idea, 
put to excellent pur- 
pose: 

An illustration for 
tractors and tractor 
chains is set at the 
cross-roads_ store, 
with a general agent’s 
place to the left and 
the blacksmith’s 
quaint shop just 
across the road.. A 
mechanic is showing 
a farmer a tractor 
and accessories, in 
the space between. 
But the artist has 
thrown all the fore- 
ground detail in 
shadow, and like- 
wise made a mono- 
tone of the _black- 
smith’s place beyond. 
This means two very 
large areas of subdued color. 
Streaming down the road, from 
between the buildings, comes one 
of those bold, blinding deluges of 
summer sunshine that is born of 
little country towns of the farm- 
ing belt, where sunlight seems so 
brilliant. You can almost feel the 
heat of it, as it settles over the 
dusty. road. 

It serves its useful purpose, 
for it spotlights the tractor and 
the figures quite as picturesquely 
as the most expertlv manipulated 
calcium. Thus it is wise to study 
out in advance seme lighting plan 
—have a “light plot” exactly as 
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the stage director does, and know 
from the start what you are going 
to do. 

If the source of light can be 
melodramatic, so much the better: 
that is, light emanating from some 
striking, unusual place and _ be- 


SECURITY 





THE DARKNESS, AND THE MOON-ILLUMINATED LATCH, MAKE 
TEXT UNNEEDED TO ELABORATE ON THE WORD “SECURITY” 


cause of some unusual condition. 
This can be illustrated by the 
methods employed in a Salisbury 
Axle wash drawing. Special 
forgings are superimposed over a 
scene showing great furnaces at 
work. The glare from the white 
hot metal illuminates an other- 
wise prosaic subject and permits 
a hundred accidental effects. The 
psychology of light is expressed 
dramatically in a Miller Tire page 
bearing the significant title : “Tires 
3uilf Surgeon Grade.” Two 
white-coated surgeons stand be- 
neath an overhead incandescent 
that floods them with a spectral, 
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uncanny radiance. The tops of 
their heads are illuminated while 
their features are in shadow. 

In a series for Rigaud, on 
oriental pertumes, the bottle is in- 
variably shown suspended in the 
air, against heavy, purple skies, 
and surrounded bv a queer radia‘- 
ing hilation, much as one some- 
times sees about the moon. In 
fact, the bottle in these composi- 
tions, takes the nlace of fair Luna, 
casting mellow rays upon the en- 
tire composition. It is a very odd, 
almost grotesque effect, and one 
that “puts life in the inanimate 
container.” 

A Firestone design is an atten- 
tion-getter, because of an uncon- 
ventional spotlight scheme. An 
automobile has drawn up before 
a fine home and a lady is just 
stenning into it. An extra tire, 
fastened upon the rear of the ma- 
chine, faces the reader. Straight 
across the composition falls a 
beam of light, dividing the illustra- 
tion into two distinct narts, the de- 
tailed, brighter portion and the 
section in shadow. 

The most compelling example 
of this type of disnlay is found in 
the Corbin advertisement for night 
latches. 

A hallway, late at _ night. 
Silence brooding and a sense of 
loneliness, say of a cottage in the 
suburbs. The staircase, leading 
to the upper floor, is grim, 
shadowy. All lights have been 
turned out. Through one open 
window, a full moon shines and 
its rays cascade down and across, 
until they fall upon the Corbin 
latch on a_ foreground door. 
Every other part of that composi- 
tion is gloomy, dark, indistinct. 
But the spotlight supplied by an 
inquisitive moon, brings the latch 
into perfect detail. It’s a “thing 
that could actually happen,” yet 
exceedingly dramatic. 

Stronger than an arrow or any 
trick mortise, or the addition of 
the human figure, is this direct 
play of light upon the advertised 
article. 

Very worthy of attention is the 
study of light and it’s possibilities, 
when planning a campaign. For 
light makes an illustration, Ef- 
ficiency-Plus ! 
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Many Sweet Things Come 
from the Philippines 


Otoncapo, P. I., March 7, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

With considerable -pleasure I sepa- 
rate myself from One Scad and mail 
it to you so that you may with equal 
pleasure send me Printers’ Ink Monthly 
for a year. 

It is in order that I congratulate you 
on the Monthly! No finer piece of 
printed matter ever reaches me, and 
that is saying a lot in these days of 
beautiful publications. The issue of 
the Monthly, sir, acquits you fully of 
the charge of profiteering, and gives you 
an honorable place amid the benefac- 
tors of the business man. How in “L” 
you can shove out twelve such issues 
for One Scad is a mystery! 

I have been a devotee of Printers’ 
Inx for many a year. I may state that 
I read it oftener than I read either 
the Bible or the complete and un- 
abridged works of W. Shakespeare. 
Heresy perhaps, but it’s the disgrace- 
ful and irreligious truth. It’s the wel- 
comest thin get from over the Pacific 
Ocean. The regular reading of it 
shows me that Whiskers may come 
and Whiskers may go (on the Buford) 
but the American business man goes on 
forever! 

Business is good in the P. I. We can 
sell every blessed thing we raise, espe- 
sially sugar. Funny how sugar sells? I 
guess the world has had for so long 
such a bitter taste in its mouth that now 
=“ world is trying to sweeten up. 

r here, where it grows wild, almost, 

> yt from $20 to $22 per sack of 100 
Ibs! To have a sweet tooth, nowadays, 
is almost as expensive a luxury as a 


wife. 
Edward Gallaher. 


Abenaque Machine Works 
With N. W. Ayer 


The Abenaque Machine Works, West- 
minster Station, Vt., maker of gasolene 
engines and sawing outfits, has been 
re-organized and re-capitalized. Colgate 
Gilbert has been made president. The 
company plans to manufacture a new 
‘PS of farm engine. 

he advertising account of this com- 
pany has been put in the hands of 
the New York office of N. W. 
& Son. 





Ayer 





Penton a Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Director 


John A. Penton, president of The 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
has been ested ua y ~~ of The 
Wellman-Seaver- esau Company, ma- 
chinery manufacturer of Cleveland. 


Edward Mott Woolley With 
Thomas F. Logan 


Edward Mott Woolley is now with 
Thomas ogan, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 
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Five and Another 
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_terly for 25c for home consumption. 





OW many kinds of 
advertising are there? 


Good and bad, yes! But how 
many recognized forms of vehicle for 
carrying the message? 


Let’s see: Magazines. Newspa- 
pers. Bill-Boards. Street-Cars. Direct 
Mail. Those are the commonly 
recognized vehicles of advertising. 
Or were, up until recently. 


For now another type is becoming 
recognized—the super-catalogue, so 


’ authoritative and highly specialized 


that women pay money for it to use 
as a guide for a season’s buying. 


Of the millions of women who 
consult the Butterick Quarterly at the 
counters of dry goods and department 
stores, more than 600,000 buy the Quar- 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


wants the American farmer to know 
more about the Department of 
Agriculture and its work. In his 


interesting article, 
Farming 
at Washington 


which appears in the May issue of 
FARM AND HOME, Mr. Meredith 
tells of the helpful and constructive 
seryice being rendered by the 21,000 
trained men and women in the de- 
partment. This article is one of 
the series, “Famous Articles by 
Famous Men,” which are so aptly 
posting our readers on the vital 
questions of the day. 
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Secretary Meredith’s 
Audience 


is composed of 650,000 prosperous, 
active farmers and their families. 
They live in the 28 greatest wealth- 
producing states in the Union, a 
territory which embraces 68% of 


our total farm value. 


Get All the Facts 


This is only a part of the big FARM 
AND HOME story. Our representative 
will gladly tell you the rest—at your 
convenience. 





The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Member oA. B. C. 
30 No. Michigan Ave. ; Springfield, 
Chicago, Ill. " 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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One Paper— 


The Sound Bend News-Times is pub- 
lished morning, evening and Sunday. 
Every week day there are morning and 
evening editions and every Sunday there 
is one edition, in the Morning. 








The advertising is sold on the basis of 
one newspaper—for instance, it is impos- 
sible to buy space in the morning or 
evening edition alone. If advertising 
starts in the morning it runs through the 
evening edition. If it starts in the even- 
ing it runs through the morning. All 
advertising is checked on this basis—as 
one newspaper. 


The circulation is 17,000, with practically 
no duplication—less than 100. The 
News-Times is emphatically the paper 
to use in the South Bend territory. 


Ask us for News-Times, Jr. 


South Bend News- Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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An Aroused Interest in Our Mer- 


chant Marine Is Coming Through 
Advertising 


Legislation Being Considered That Will Save Shipping, One of Our “Ex- 
ports”—Advertising Doing Work Once Required of “Free Publicity” 


By Albert E. Haase 


[OONGRESS is now engaged in 
the formulating of legislation 
which seeks to keep our merchant 
fleet from vanishing and our flag 
from being driven from the seas. 

With 10,000,000 tons of shipping 
created during the war at an ex- 
pense of $3,000,000,000, the need 
of water-tight legislation is said 
to be necessary if we are to real- 
ize the first opportunity to be a 
real maritime power since the 
Civil War. 

Of the legislation pending 
House Bill 10378 as amended and 
presented by the sub-committee of 
the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate, in which it is proposed 
to terminate articles or provisions 
in treaties to which the United 
States is a party, which restrict 
the right of the United States to 
impose discriminating duties, is 
the most important. 

In that bill the size of the 
United States Shipping Board is 
increased and full authority is 
given that board to build up a 
merchant marine. In it restric- 
tions are placed on the sale of 
Government owned ships and pro- 
vision is made that the Govern- 
ment shall assist private shipping 
interests in building new vessels 
and in establishing new trade 
routes. 

Senator Wesley L. Jones, chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, 
in formally reporting on the bill 
last week, said: 

“The aim of this bill is to place 
the United States merchant ma- 
rine on a permanent basis, owned 
and controlled by Americans, and 
operated as a thoroughly Ameri- 
can institution.” 

Some weeks ago, on March 23, 
at a meeting of representatives of 
shipbuilding in the United States, 


after approving of provisions in 
73 


House Bill 10378, it was re- 
solved that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the shipbuilders then 
assembled which should offer its 
assistance to the several Con- 
gressional committees “in the 
final determination of legislation 
in connection with the merchant 
marine and also in the prepara- 
tion of any statistical information 
that the committee may require.” 

It was also further resolved, 
“that a committee of six be ap- 
pointed to formulate and give 
publicity to statements of facts 
and figures to support the prin- 
ciples of the legislation advocated 
by the committee and to represent 
the shipbuilders in connection 
with all shipping and shipbuilding 
measures.” 

The committee appointed has 
the following members and is 
known as the “Committee of 
American Ship Builders” : 

Chairman, J. W. Powell, vice- 
president Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd., Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
H. K. A. Evans, president Balti- 
more Drydock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; A. C. 
Pessano, chairman board of di- 
rectors Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich.. W. 
Mason, president Western Pipe 
and Steel Company of California, 
San Francisco, Cal.; H. B. Taylor, 
vice-president William Cramp & 
Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. 
Duthie, president J. F. Duthie & 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

In order that this committee 
might be able to give publicity to 
principles involved in the legisla- 
tion suggested by the first com- 
mittee and as contained in House 
Bill 10378 in its revised form 
the shipbuilding .companies of 
the United States were requested 
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to subscribe in an amount not to 
exceed one dollar per employee, 
based on the average number of 
operating employees for the calen- 
dar year 1919. 

There were more than 100,000, 
a rough estimate is 115,000, em- 
ployees of shipyards of the United 
States in the year 1919, 


Practically all of this entire 
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sity, it hopes that by presenting in 
this series of advertising the more 
important phases of the situation 
it will get all these people “pull- 
ing together for a permanent mer- 
chant marine.” 

In the two advertisements that 
have appeared thus far condem- 
nation is not visited upon what 
has already taken place in our 
maritime legislation. 
Even the Seaman’s 











Why our ships 


Amencan mercham feet was 
created. we apemt $3.000,000,000 
for 10,000,000 tons of 


sea Shall we keep « there? 


‘These ships arc new owned by the 
United States Government Itt agreed 
that they should be sold 40 private Sor merchant marine. 
Amencan owners, 


hich they are to be operated are 














should not be sold now 


"T Scene coves Oso well as settle our foture on the sea 


But the United States should aot amd to operate than do foreign ones 
sei its shops until the condisans under COngTess « planning toovercome these 
“are to be Gperated are @indvantages. 





Act, long regarded as 
the great hindrance 
to the proper develop- 
ment of an American 
fleet, though described 
as “an act which has 
i made seafaring an at- 
tractive avocation for 
Americans,” is not 
| attacked. Rather this 
| committee desires 
| that the Seaman’s 
| Act should stay in 
force, for the raised 
standard of the 
| American seaman has 
raised standards of 
seamen throughout 
the world. Regard- 
ing that law the exact 
words of the commit- 
tee given in the first 
advertisement, are: 
“Congress in 1915 
passed the Seaman’s 








PART OF A WELL-PLANNED CAMPAIGN TO PRESERVE 


AN INDUSTRY 


sum, about $115,000, is to be spent 
in paid advertising.. For it was 
immediately decided by this com- 
mittee that paid advertising was 
essential to arouse public interest 
in understanding the necessity of 
legislation that would make pos- 
sible the preservation of our mer- 
chant marine. 

A campaign extending over a 
period of eight weeks, restricted 
to daily newspapers and covering 
the entire country, was entered 
upon last week. 

Believing that “it is realized by 
the people of the Mississippi Val- 
ley as well as those of the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Southern sea- 
boards that an American mer- 


chant marine is a national neces- 


Act to raise the 
standard of Ameri- 
can labor at sea..’This 
act, which was made 
for Americans, is gradually equal- 
izing the cost of operation as be- 
tween American and foreign ves- 
sels. The Seaman’s Law, there- 
fore, should remain in force in 
substantially its present form. 
Constructive legislation will do 
for the American ship what this 
act has done for the American 
seaman,” 

In the second advertisement the 
explanation of “why our ships 
should not be sold now” is given. 
This explanation is that pending 
legislation will determine the 
value of the ships. According to 
the advertisement, “if our ships 
are sold in advance of Congres- 
sional action, the Government 
must accept less than it would re- 
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Painted by Frank B. Hoffman 


Prophetic Vision 


in Advertising is reliable only when based on 
demonstrated past performance. What we have 
accomplished for our clients through the power 
of a inant Advertising and Merchandising 
Idea is an open record of results, 

The time-honored rejoinder, “But my business is 
different” is the clue to your own opportunity. 
It is because your business is different that you can 
make your advertising stick out with a Dominant 
Idea campaign. 

Without obligation to you, an executive of this organ- 


ization will gladly call to give you detailed information 
regarding Dominating Idea Advertising. 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
LH} CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


NEWS LEADER B1.04. 





6 S.WABASH AVE. 
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ceive after Congress adopts a 
progressive policy. 

“Bargain prices to present pur- 
chasers would give them unearned 
profit if new laws make Ameri- 
can ships more valuable than they 
are at present.” 

The advertisement ends with 
this advice: 

“Pending legislation declares 
that our policy is ‘to do whatever 
may be mecessary to develop and 
encourage’. our merchant marine. 

“American ships cost more to 
build and to operate than do for- 
eign ones. Congress is planning 
to overcome these disadvantages. 

“Until this is done it is evi- 
dent that the ships we now have 
should not be dispersed to face 
competitive conditions which 
prior to the war resulted in the 
decline of our merchant marine 
to insignificance.” 

This campaign is indicative of 
two widely separated develop- 
ments that are now assuming 
definite shape: 

(1) Of peculiar interest to the 
advertiser is the fact that the 
money which this committee is 
spending for advertising would in 
other years have been spent in 
“free publicity” endeavors. 

(2) The campaign is indicative 
of our entry in foreign trade with 
a better understanding of some of 
the fundamental questions in- 
volved; for it shows the ability 
to arrive at the conclusion that 
ocean transportation furnished by 
ourselves is an “export.” 





Advertising Not a 
Black Art 


[* an address on advertising at 
the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri, Henry 
Schott, secretary and director of 
sales and advertising of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., sought to 
encourage students to look upon 
advertising as a common sense 
proposition, devoid of black art, 
and to convey to the editors and 
advertising men of the smaller 
cities the message that they can 
develop their local business if they 
will write advertising for the local 
merchants. 
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Advertising, Mr. Schott said in 
effect to the students, is 95 per 
cent hard, common sense and 
5 per cent ingenuity, cleverness 
or brilliant ideas. Too often we 
try to make it 95 per cent bril- 
liant ideas and 5 per cent common 
sense. 

“T have always felt that adver- 
tising is primarily news about the 
merchandise you have to sell. It 
seems to me that the customer 
wants to know the facts about the 
goods. Very often we advertis- 
ing men tell them a lot of general 
things and somehow or other we 
do not get down to accurate, con- 
crete, specific facts. It is my 
thought that good profitable ad- 
vertising is almost altogether in- 
formation or news about the 
article which we offer for sale, 
and that belief led me into the 
advertising business. I have tried 
to follow that line, and so far 
where I have applied it I have 
had no cause for regret as to 
results. 

" Advertising i is not a black art— 
there is no strange magic in it, 
and the first step of a good ad- 
vertising man is to study the sub- 
ject he is to advertise just as a re- 
porter would study the subject 
about which he is to write.” 

Turning to the editors and ad- 
vertising men from the smaller 
cities who were present, Mr. 
Schott’s message in effect was: 

“The advertising that will pull 
for the local merchant is informa- 
tion about the article to be sold, 
whether it is doughnuts or hat- 
ness. I know, because I was a 
seller of advertising in a small 
town, and found that the easiest 
way to sell it was to write it. In 
these small towns the advertiser 
does not mean only the fellow 
who runs a store, but includes the 
blacksmith, the locksmith, the 
barber, the insurance agent, the 
soda fountain man—about every 
man or woman in any legitimate 
business however small it may Dt 
In fact, there is hardly a man in 
business in a small town that you 
cannot sell advertising to if you 
show him how to do it. At least 
that was my experience as an ad- 
vertising salesman in ‘a $ 
city,” 
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‘(600,000 
Savings A/cs 


Cleveland banks have 600,000 individual 
savings accounts. Cleveland holds 6% of all 
the savings bank deposits in the United States 
—twelve times the per capita deposits of 
Chicago, Detroit or Pittsburg. Where there 
is so much money saved much must be spent. 

Advertising in Cleveland should prove 
doubly profitable 

(1) because there is more than average 
money here, 

(2) because its owners can be influenced 
by a single outstanding 7-day paper—the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Not only Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 
with a million consumers, but Akron, Youngs- 
town, Canton and thousands of other thriving 
centers with two million more, follow the 


lead of the master newspaper of Northern 
Ohio. 


enc a 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., N. Y. City Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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AN ADVERTISING THEORY 


Us. 


TRADE PRACTISE . 


“People want certain goods,” say some Advertising 
Theorists, “and dealers satisfy the demand.” 





-_ 


; , ‘ 
How simple it sounds—how easy and pleasant must ‘ 
be the lives of these lucky merchants, just satisfying ° 
people’s demands! " 
But how nearly does Advertising Theory check up 
with actual hardware trade Practise? . 
The fact is, the shopkeeper who only: “satisfied his l 
customers’ demands” could not stay in business a single t 
year. cian 


The goods that people “demand” represent a small 
fraction of the goods that dealers actually se//. 


What keeps the retailer in business is his power of 
positive salesmanship—his power to get large numbers 
of people into his store by local advertising, by his com- 
munity standing, by attractive window displays—and 
then by effective store arrangement and knowledge of 
his stock to influence every customer toward purchasing 
more goods and goods of better quality than they might 
themselves “demand.” 

Doesn’t it follow as a consequence that the manu- 
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facturer’s advertising should include constant messages 
to the dealer? 

Doesn’t it follow that intensive business propaganda, 
selling the dealer’s heart and reason on the product, 
should be the very strongest link in any manufacturer’s 
publicity ? 

It is a pity that so many imposing campaigns utterly 
fail of a large part of their promise merely because the 
manufacturer does not keep the dealer—and his clerks 
—constantly alert to the sales points of his product and 
to make them share his enthusiasm. 

Business paper advertising—business propaganda—is 
the remedy for dealer inertia. 

Business paper advertising gives the dealer that con- 
stant stimulus, that direct contact, which mean more 
knowledge and hence more preference. Dealer pref- 
erence means better display and more intelligent, force- 
ful salesmanship. 

The business paper, in short, is the manufacturer’s 
opportunity to carry on that vigorous cultivation which 
is necessary to overcome for any product the fatal dry 
rot of dealer indifference. 

When you want the hardware dealer to know you 
and your product so that he may become an enthusias- 
tic salesman for you, HARDWARE AGE offers the 
most effective means by which to put your message 
before him. 

Through sixty-five years of high-grade trade jour- 
nalism and service HARDWARE AGE has estab- 
lished itself firmly in the respect and confidence of 
the trade. 





Hardware Age 


239 West 39TH Street, New York Crry 


Charter Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Charter Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, Otis Building Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Park Building Cleveland, Guardian Building 
Boston, Tremont Building Cincinnati, Mercantile a Building 


San Francisco, 320 Market Street 
London, England, Mansion House Chambers, 11 Queen Victoria Street 
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‘“‘Now drive to Garwood’s’ 


She has brought along, on her shopping 
trip, your announcement of your showing of 
new styles—printed on Hammermill Cover. 


It caught her eye and won her attention, 
because its color, typography, and general ap- 
pearance were alluring. 


You get the results you want when the 
direct-by-mail advertising you send to women 
is printed on Hammermill Cover—the Qual- 
ity stock at the Economy price. For samples, 
address Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


" 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


AMM 
COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Do We Face a Change in Dis- 
tributing Methods P 





Certain Tendencies Make It Evident That Large Organizations Are 
Seeking a Short and Economical Route to the Consumer 


By A. R. Howell 


AN ideal distribution system 
fk would be that by which 
goods would go from producer to 
consumer by the quickest and 
cheapest route. Our larger busi- 
ness Organizations: have been 
moving in the direction of that 
ideal system for some time. The 
war retarded the process for a 
period, but since the armistice 
there have been renewed evi- 
dences of the tendency. 

Striking proofs of this are 
giver in the visible gropings. of 
certain of our big sales organiza- 
tions for a way out. We have 
seen big factors in the building 
trade and supply fields create and 
successfully establish a marketing 
mechanism by regrouping exist- 
ing trade channels. To-day we 
are ‘witnessing a try-out of chain- 
store methods in the hardware 
feld. One group is building up 
new rehandlers, the other elimi- 
nating those which they believe 
are no longer economically nec- 
essary. 

The moral is that in this after- 


the-war readjustment we face 
conditions brought about by 
changes in buying and selling 


habits that call for close analysis 
of our distribution steps and their 
parallel costs. 

The working out of an effi- 
cient and ecoriomical distributing 
system must take these factors 
into consideration : 

1. The merchandise supply. 

2. The warehousing problem. 

3. Credit, or the money supply. 

4. Service to the customer. 

5. Cost of transportation. 

6. Advertising that will create 
wide demand. 

Almost every sales manager 
whose product moves through 
even such time-tried channels as 
the jobber-retailer, has some time 
envied the executive whose sales- 
men are his only trade link. Two 





things will be evident to those 
who study the jobber-retailer sit- 
uation. First, the shortage of 
merchandise has expanded retail 
stock. Second, the position of the 
big national distributing jobber 
has been strengthened. 

In the period‘ following the 
business depression of 1907, the 
retail stores of the country began 
to restrict stocks. This move- 
ment grew to a point where, in 
the period just before the war, 
the retail store was merely a big 
sample room. It was stimulated 
by the growth of the local jobber 
whose economic existence de- 
pended on his being able to give 
a short time, short haul service 
to the stores within a short traffic 
distance of his stock points. This 
local jobber competed successfully 
with the big national houses on 
a_ strictly service basis. The 
quicker turnover of his stocks off- 
set his sometimes higher over- 
head. 


THE WAR UPSET DISTRIBUTING 
METHODS 


The merchandise shortage that 
followed our entry into the war 
quickly cleaned out the “service” 
jobber’s stocks. And he found it 
difficult to compete with the buy- 
ing organizations of the big na- 
tional jobbing units. In_ this 
seller’s market few manufactur- 
ers considered the protection of 
old market channels, i. e., the 
biggest buyers on the “old cus- 
tomer” list got first call on any 
extra-war production. 

Finding no stocks at the serv- 
ice jobber’s and having his own 
swept clean by “panicky” waves 
of buying, the retailer bought 
where he could, and encouraged 
by expanding credits, increased 
his stocks as a trade insurance 
measure. He changed his buying 
habits entirely, bought for a long 
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season, and not a short stock, and 
this stock almost without excep- 
tion was finally set up on the 
credit books of the big jobber. 

All this very naturally worked 
to eliminate the small so-called 
service jobber. With his turn- 
over cut down, his overhead be- 
came higher than that of the big 
national distributing units. To- 
day unless a further change 
comes in merchandise movement, 
he may have to go back to his 
old status as a retailer. 

Most manufacturers of retail- 
sold products have watched this 
situation carefully. Those main- 
taining missionary sales organiza- 
tions calling on the retailer have 
often looked askance at jobbing 
costs, but have been held in line 
by the higher costs of warehous- 
ing strictly seasonal lines. 

They have also had to consider 
the finance factor. Back in 1909- 
1910 the hardware field heard 
rumors of co-operative jobbing 
by the larger manufacturers, but 
the idea was evidently short-lived. 
The reason was that in the tight 
money market existing at that 
time the high cost of short time 
securities necessary to finance 
slow moving stocks made it im- 
possible for the co-operative ware- 
house to compete with the jobber 
who could better plan his turn- 
over. 


HOW OUR NEW CREDIT SYSTEM HAS 
AFFECTED DISTRIBUTION 


The Federal Reserve system 
with its rediscount privileges has 
brought about a change. Money 
against merchandise, particularly 
standard commodities, is com- 
paratively “easy.” As a result, 
the big national sales corporation 
is more economically independ- 
ent of its distributors than it 
ever has been or probably will be 
for some time to come. 

In the building trades field the 
manufacturer has never found a 
well crystallized distribution sys- 
tem to aid his marketing. His 
product either had to follow lum- 
ber in the line yards or move as 
a hardware dealer’s side or con- 
tracting line. 

The policy of the line yards 
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varied as local demand conditions. 
One yard might have developed 
a door and sash trade and s0 
serve a broad territory; another 
might be a supply yard whose 
success was built on service for 
small contractors or maintenance 
work about local manufacturing 
plants. 

In the same way the hardware 
man’s interest in a building ma- 
terial line varies as his side line 
is plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery or 
building contract work. There is 
no channelization of product 
movement. Distributing facilities 
are built on local conditions. So 
the manufacturer must adapt 
them to his plan. 

In the past, because of tight 
money and because building ma- 
terials are notoriously slow mov- 
ing, service stock points were out 
of the question. Nor was cost 
of inventory the sole considera- 
tion. Products of this character 
are bulky and labor costs of re- 


handling quickly run up prices 
above the market level. 
The carload shipment direct 


from manufacturer to retail sale 
point has been the ideal low cost 
distribution method. So the sales 
manager’s job has been to study 
demand, theoretically spot car- 
load shipments on his territory 
maps, and then pass along to his 
men the problem of selling them. 
This led to the practice by the 
manufacturer of jobbing other 


makers’ goods as carload lot 
fillers. And sometimes these 
“fillers” were the big end of the 
sale. 


As money has become “easier,” 
the men facing this problem in 
their marketing have started to 
weigh costs. As a result we see 
well located dealers established 
as stock points. The manufac- 
turer consigns a stock at these 
points for three or more dealers 
to draw on. This method de- 
velops service competition as the 
product becomes established with 
local contractors; and sooner or 
later one or another of these 
dealers bids for the stock on @ 
straight sales instead of a con- 
signment basis. 
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Penton Building 





Do You Believe 


THAT National Prosperity Rests on 
Foreign Trade? 


America’s Foreign Trade in 1919 was valued at 
Twelve Billion Dollars. Increased productive 
capacity hag probably gone ahead of consump- 
tive capacity. New consumers must be found 
abroad. 


THAT Foreign Trade Rests on a Mer- 


chant Marine? ' 
England always imported more than she ex- 
ported but her wealth increased. Her “‘invis- 
ible exports’’, that is; the freight she earned 
carrying other nations’ goods, offset the drift 
of trade against her and made her the world’s 
banker. 


THAT a Merchant Marine is a Big, Per- 


manent Consumer of Your Products? 


A ship is man’s highest development,—freight 
carrier, hotel, power plant, combined in one 
swift traveling unit. Construction costs are 
only one item in the long record of expense 
during a ship’s life. America’s new commercial 
fleet cost $3,000,000,000. To keep this fleet 
in service will cost half as much as our present 
national debt. 

The Annual Operating Number of 

MARINE REVIEW sums up the World’s 

progress in ship operation for the past year. 

Devoted entirely to the interests and problems 

of shipping executives, who direct this huge 

business. 

The Annual Operating Number has per- 

manent business use. It is filed and referred 

to many times until the next Annual is issued. 


The Annual will reach 10,000 executives in 
the marine field here and abroad. The edition 
of last year’s Annual was exhausted three 
weeks after publication. 


Forms close June 5. Rates on Request. 
Reserve Space Now! 


MARINE REVIEW 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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While this method of distribu- 
tion establishment entails much 
missionary sales effort the manu- 
facturer is spending his money to 
establish a market for his own 
product instead of tying up funds 
in carload lot fillers and passing 
the selling effort along to his 
trade, It has worked so success- 
fully that more than one big na- 
tional sales corporation has aban- 
doned all other plans of moving 
its product to the consumer. And 
it is economically good because it 
builds up existing trade channels 
by educational work in a way that 
enables the public to obtain a bet- 
ter product at a lower distribut- 
ing. cost. 

A radically different method of 
attaining the same end is ‘being 
tested out by one of the biggest 
manufacturers in a certain field. 
This company has a well-estab- 
lished missionary sales organiza- 
tion and one that has long been 
in close contact with the retailer. 
They know the strong stores and 
feel that destructive retail com- 
petition has been one factor in 
hampering the distribution of 
their products. They have de- 
termined to sell direct to a se- 
lected list of stores and, in order 
to avoid the carload shipment 
problem referred to above, have 
bought or secured control of 
enough allied manufacturing or- 
ganizations to insure carload or- 
ders from these stores without 
danger of overstocking on a 
single line. 

They are facing serious prob- 
lems. They will have to learn 
how to balance manufacture in 
order to hold inventories to a 
necessary minimum. They will 
have to “select” their dealers so 
as to keep down credit risks. 
Clever handling of these over- 
head building factors will be nec- 
essary before they can success- 
fully compete with existing job- 
bers on a cost of handling the 
business basis. 

Since they will undoubtedly be 
forced to carry a long line of re- 
tail credits they are establishing 
a virtual chain-store distribution 
plan, The only difference is that 
they will hold their store outlets 
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by credit extension rather than 
by ownership. 

How long this credit situatiie 
will continue is problematical, 
But it will not take a much longer 
continuance of present conditions 
in retail credits to establish 
thoroughly the retailer on his new 
buying basis. It took a full year 
of war conditions to break him 
of his old habits as a sa 
store. It will take a considerably 
longer period of equally stiff eco- 
nomic pressure to put him back 
on the old basis. 


THE ADVERTISING ASPECT 


In the meantime, the alert mer- 
chandising executive is studying 
the market moves made possible 
by the new channelization in dis- 
tribution. The opportunity is 
there for the old and established 
trade names to effect marked econ- 
omies in their marketing costs. 
They will not only be able to sell 
in larger units, but if they fully 
capitalize current market drifts, 
they should be able to regain ter- 
ritory lost to locally established 
competition. For the factors that 
make for an enlarged outlet for 
nationally advertised products, by 
the same token reduce the selling’ 
oppertunity of the locally mar- 
keted article. 

Where the retailer, under old 
conditions, was willing to display 
a small order of a new product 
stocked by his local service job- 
ber and so help in establishing it 
in the market, he cannot to-day 
take the same risk on a large 
stock. On the old basis it was 
possible for the small manufat- 
turer to run a trade paper or local 
advertising campaign or both and 
sell the local service jobber with- 
out the necessity of a national 
consumer campaign background. 

This plan wil! rarely work with 
large national jobbers unless the 
product possesses extraordinary 
sales features. So, to-day, the 
man with a new article to market 
is forced to consider big expem 
ditures in consumer advertising 
and even then, face the di 
task of selling the big jobbers 
buyer on the pledge that his pfo 

(Continued on page 89) 
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MAKING HOMES 
Soa ee) ¥ 











From the institutions of the 
men who read this publica- 
tion come the necessities and { 
comforts for the homes of 
millions! 

Every merchant in this 
great market is essentially a 
buyer! 

His buying power is your 
opportunity! 
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Street & Finney, Inc. 1902-1920 Advertising Agents 
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Finney 


of Advertising — 


NEWS: 


We announce the appointment ot Benjamin G. Lee, 
formerly with Marshall Field & Co., Hahne & Co., 
Emery Bird Thayer Co., The Dayton Co., and L. S. 
Donaldson Co.—as director of Street & Finney’s Retail 
Advertising Service. 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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HE great majority of the 8500 textile mills would be 

considered large plants in any industry, and there are 
few mills so small that they do not operate their own ma- 
chine shop. 
Lathes, planers, shapers, etc., will be found in 5500 of the 8500 mills. 
The repair department of one Massachusetts mill employs 600 men and 
occupies a 4story building, 150 feet long. Many of these textile mill 
shops undertake the actual construction of special machinery. For the 
most part they are isolated from the usual channels of approach because 
their work is highly specialized—their men think in terms of textile 
machinery rather than general machine shop practice. 


In addition there are over four hundred builders of textile machinery 
who rely upon TEXTILE WORLD for practically all trade and tech 


nical information. 


Our aim is to tell you more of this highly specialized market and to 
show how to reach it through the TEXTILE WORLD which occupies 


a position of dominant importance in the field. 
Textile World 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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posed campaign will build the 
necessary demand 

While the situation may hold 
difficulties for the small manufac- 
turer, it simplifies some of the 
problems of big sales organiza- 
tions in the possibilities it opens 
for handling local situations from 
a distance. Local drives by ad- 
vertising or salesmen are possible 
where local jobbing controi of the 
market made these too expensive 
before. Supplementary distribu- 
tion plans can be shaped as in 
the building supply trade scheme 
outlined above without the dis- 
tributor getting entirely out of 
hand. 

Again, it is possible that the 
manufacturer may be a big 
enough marketing figure to ig- 
nore all established mechanisms 
and select or establish his dis- 
tribution along lines that better 
suit the economical flow of his 
product from factory to con- 
sumer, 

With the railroads again bid- 
ding for favorable freight move- 
ments and such possible elimina- 
tions of “too many middlemen,” 
perhaps we can look for a reflec- 
tion of the obvious savings in dis- 
tribution costs, even in retail 
prices. These economies may 
come slowly but they’re coming 
surely, for selling to-day is shak- 
ing off many like “old marketing 
habits” and getting on the effi- 
ciency basis which manufacturing 
has pretty well attained. 


Merchants Here to 
Study Dry Goods 


Nineteen British retail merchants ar- 
rived in New York last week for a 
tour of the United States, to inspect 
the dry goods industry. They will 
travel across the continent, visiting 
principal cities en route, and on their 
return East will travel through Canada. 
The party is not expected to return to 
New York until June 25. 


British 


Atlanta in Earnest 


Atlanta has raised $55,000 by popular 
subscription and without canvassing, as 
a preliminary fund to convince the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
that next year’s convention should be 
held in that city. More than 125 busi- 
ness men and members of the Atlanta 
Ad Club will make the trip next month 
to the Indianapolis convention. 
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Old Paper Week—A Solution 


Tue Tuompson-Kocn Co. 
Cincinnati, O., May 5, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 
fe have had “Clean ‘Up and Paint 
Up Weeks.” 

Nearly all of us dug into closets or 
attics and found old, discarded duds 
that we were glad to give to Belgian 
Relief and the Fatherless Children of 
France. 

Just now the country is feeling the 
pinch of a paper shortage. Here’ in 
Cincinnati both the Times-Ster and Post 
have been compelled to reduce the size 
of their afternoon editions and close 
the doors to the clamoring advertiser. 

Instead of pages to which they were 
accustomed, the merchant-princes are 
held to paragraphs. 

How many: million tons of old news- 
papers and magazines are stowed in the 
homes and offices of this country of 
ours? 

Couldn’t you in Printers’ Ink make 
the suggestion to every publisher in the 
country and fix a “Get-Out-All-Your- 
Old-Paper Week’’? 

We are a careless people—we Amer- 
icans—and the shortage of paper may 
be relieved to some degree by * ‘retriev- 
ing the waste.’ 

If the idea strikes you as. feasible, put 
behind ft all the enthusiasm of your 
red-blooded organization, 

Nearly every newspaper in the United 
States is suffering from the famine in 
paper and you would doubtless have the 
co-operation of both newspapers and 
paper makers in making this drive for 
old papers a regular, whoopla, star- 
spangled success. 

Rex Mu LrForp. 


Who Ever Used This Slogan? 


L. V. Nicuotas Or Co. 
Omauna, May 5, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In the great, long list of slogans 
in your clearing- house is the slogan 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness” re- 
corded ? 

I have the impression that some soap 
company has used that slogan, but can- 
not place them. Can you help me out? 

Cuas. A. Hatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


“National Hardware. Bulletin” 
Will Enlarge Size 


Beginning with the June issue the 
National Tae LB Bulletin, Argos, 
Ind., published by the National Retail 
Hardware Association, will enlarge its 
page size. The size of the printed 
space will be 7 by 10 inches. 


O. M. Drummond Joins Cro- 
well Publishing Co. 


Oliver M. Drummond, formerly with 
the Narragansett Machine Company, 
Providence, R. 1., is now a member of 
the New York staff of the Crowell 
Publishing Company. 




































































“Find a Wood Pulp Substitute” 
Says Courtland Smith Before 
Senate Committee 


President of American Press Association Suggests Investigation Instead 
of Taxation 


HE Senate Sub-Committee, of 
which Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri is temporary chairman, con- 
tinued its investigation last week 
on the newsprint shortage. Early 
in the week it heard, representa- 
tives from the print paper manu- 
facturers in executive session. 
Courtland Smith, president of 
the American Press Association, 
representing 5,274 country. week- 
lies, told the Senate Committee 
that the print paper supply had 
been cornered, and that a tax on 
advertising or circulation would 
not help the country weeklies. He 
stated that if the large city publi- 
cations were able to decrease 


circulation and advertising, 
through a raise in subscription 
price and in advertising rates, the 


newsprint manufacturers would 
restrict production to keep prices 
high. 

He said that the shortage of 
paper is bringing many of the 
smaller newspapers of the coun- 
try to the verge of disaster, be- 
cause they cannot afford to pay 
the high prices asked for paper in 
the open market. The big pub- 
lisher says there is nothing to do, 
said Mr. Smith, because he can 
deal with the paper manufac- 
turers on an equal basis, and is 
financially able to buy paper in 
volume. The country weeklies, 
however, are up against it and 
something must be done to help 
them.. To a representative of 
Printers’ Inx, Mr. Smith restated 
his testimony as given before the 
Senate Sub-Committee. Said he: 

“For a solution of the present 
intolerable situation, I recommend, 
as a representative of the country 
press, two things: (1) An imme- 
diate temporary remedy to save 
the situation now. (2) A perma- 
nent remedy for the future. As 
an immediate remedy, I suggested 


a parcels post arrangement for 
; 90 


five years, with a nominal rate 
without zones. At the present 
time freight is too slow and 
express too costly for the coun- 
try newspaper publisher to get 
paper direct from the mill to his 
place of business. Under such a 
temporary arrangement whereby 
newsprint could be sent direct 
from the mill to small pub 
lishers by parcels post at a rea- 
sonable figure, the small papers 
could establish co-operative mills 
and get paper direct from them 
by mail. The average country 
weekly uses on an average only 
two bundles of flat paper a week, 
of fifty pounds each. The same 
sort of arrangement which now 
enables growers to ship fruit di- 
rect would enable the country 
weekly to stay in business and 
would simplify the distribution of 
print paper. 

“As a permanent remedy, I sug- 
gested to the Senate Committee 
that an immediate appropriation 
of at least $250,000 should be 
made by Congress to make an in- 
vestigation of conditions to find a 
substitute for wood pulp as the 
basis of paper. Paper was made 
long before wood pulp was used, 
and it will be made long after 
wood pulp is forgotten.” 

Mr. Smith pointed out that in 
olden times paper was made from 
Nile grass and at the present time 
there were many possibilities in 
the field. He realizes, as Print 
ERS’ INK has stated in the past, 
that many of the suggestions now 
being made are impracticable, but 
that there may be others which 
have the germ of possible perma- 
nency. Mr. Smith pointed out 
that bagasse, for example,, which 
is the product left over after the 
sugar is extracted from sugaf 
cane, has been made the basis for 
successful paper manufacture. 
Just as papyrus was made from 
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Foreign 
Sales Literature 


to be effective should be accurately trans- 
lated. 


Few people, unless actively engaged in the 
line, appreciate the art and technique re- 
quired in making an accurate translation. 


You cannot expect an effective version of 
your foreign literature from a translator 
who merely transfers “words” from one 
language into another. 


A translation is not a word-for-word rendi- 
tion of any given copy from one language 
into another, but a subtle blending of the 
meaning of the original in the foreign 
language. + 


The accuracy of our translations both as to 
interpretations and technicalities is guar- 
anteed. 


Estimates promptly furnished for trans- 
lating and printing. 


No obligation to you. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
TRANSLATION BUREAU 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Nile grass, it has now been sug- 
gested that the Savannah grasses 
of Assam can be made the basis 
for paper. Bamboo, corn cobs 
and many other things have been 
suggested and out of some of 
them print paper may eventually 
be made. The president of the 
American Press Association stated 
as his conviction that if there 
wasn’t a pound of print paper in 
the world to-day’ a_ substitute 
would quickly be found. It is Mr. 
Smith’s idea that the appropria- 
tion and a commission to go out 
and find a substitute for wood as 
a basis for paper should not be 
handed over to any living com- 
mittee, but should be put in the 
hands of a new committee with 
orders -for real action. He 
brought out the point that in pre- 
vious years an appropriation for 
$10,000 to find a substitute was 
made by Congress and that later 
an appropriation for $16,500 a 
year to be spent for a period of 
five years was also allotted, and 
that neither of these commissions 
made good. 

In the interest of the forests 
and the people who depend upon 
the forests of this country for 
many other things besides paper, 
as well as in the interest of the 
publishers of the country, Mr. 
Smith believes that an immediate 
experimental investigation should 
be made. He brought out the 
point very strongly that the coun- 
try press as a whole is absolutely 
opposed to a tax on advertising 
and. circulation, although they 
would have less: to lose than any 
other class by such a tax. He 
further pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment only taxed for two pur- 
poses: either for revenue or de- 
struction; that the proposed tax 
on advertising was not a tax for 
revenue; therefore it must have 
the other purpose in mind. He 
further pointed out that only 
three or four times in the history 
of the country had a tax for de- 
struction been put into effect, and 
in all cases it was to destroy per- 
nicious or anti-social products or 
practices. 

Another witness before the 
Senate committee was é " 
Moses, publisher of the Marshall, 


Mich., Chronicle, who represented 
twenty-one small dailies from 
his State. He told the commit- 
tee that almost half of these 
publications would be forced to 
suspend on October 1, and all of 
them by January 1, unless the 
situation were relieved. He stated 
that publishers cannot buy news- 
print for less than 143% cents a 
pound and that such a price was 
confiscatory for them. 

Stanley Clague, manager of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, sug- 
gested to the Sub-Committee that 
the Post Office Department cut off 
from the mail copies of news- 
papers and periodicals for which 
subscriptions are six months 
overdue. This is the same sug- 
gestion which was made by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations at 
its March meeting and reported in 
Printers’ INK. 

The Committee when it finishes 
its hearings will either do one of 
two things: It has before it the 
alternative of putting some sort of 
a negative tax on’ publications, re- 
ducing their size, or suggesting 
legislation which will cause some 
sort of curtailment, or recom- 
mending that an appropriation to 
find a substitute for wood as a use 
for paper be found. This latter, 
the permanent solution as sug- 
gested by Mr. Smith, while it 
by no means relieves the immedi- 
ate condition, for which another 
remedy was suggested by. him, 
would seem to be the more logical 
solution. 

The publishers themselves can, 
of course, do a great deal to save 
print paper. In any other indus 
try, however, some real effort 
would now be in progress if @ 
similar situation faced them. At 
the present time certain manufac- 
turers of paper are working of 
substitutes for wood and many 
manufacturers would undoubtedly 
enter the field were a logical plan 
decided upon and a raw material 
suggested from which paper could 
be made. ‘ 


Bravo Opens Own Office 


Samuel Bravo, formerly manager of 
the Cleveland branch of the Americaa 
Association of Foreign Language News 
papers, has organized the Foreign Lam 
guage Advertising Service in Cleveland. 
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Of Interest Only to 
¢c Advertisers 

Desiring to Reach 
¢ Architects 


Somebody, somewhere, some time, 
said that “ Architects don’t bother 
reading architectural magazines. 
They just Jook through them.” 


The same time that was said, 
some one else, with equal wisdom, 
declared that “Architects don't 
read half the advertisements half 
the time.” 


To which another some one added: 
“Even if the little architects do, 
the big ones don’t.” 


The Fred T. Ley Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., and New York, are 
among the very biggest contrac- 
tors and builders in this country. 
Their list of finished products reads 
like a “blue book” of construction 


This is what 
the President 
of that great 
organization 





Published 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


writes about Architecture —a 
magazine made for architects: 


“As each copy of Architecture 
comes in, it is listed with the 
names of the heads of our various 
departments, passed on to them, 
and then filed in our ‘Ready Refer- 
ence Files.’ 


“The advertisements in this pub- 
lication are especially valuable to 
us. We make it a practice, when 
in need of any materials, to look 
through these advertisements for 
suggestions and the names of 
manufacturers. We only regret 
that this section is not more 
extensive.” 

To which pointed comments, let 
us add a question: Do these mod- 
ern architect building concerns 
find your advertisement when they 
look in Architecture? 

$810 buys a page in every issue of 
Architecture for a year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HIS letter from the American 
Consulate General in Brussels, 
Belgium, tells its own story. 








Here is another illustration which 
shows that The Iron Age, in fulfilling its 
mission as “The World's Greatest In- 
dustrial Paper,” is rendering a splendid 
service to industrial leaders abroad, as 
well as at home. 


The men who read The Iron Age in Europe, 
the Orient and all other parts of the world,are 
vitally interested in developments in the ma- 
chinery, automotive, shipbuilding, railroad, 
farm implement, foundry, iron, steel and other 
metal-working fields. These men are all pro- 
spective customers of the advertisers in The 


lron Age. 


Abroad, as in America, The Iron Age readers are the 
executives charged with the problems of management 
involved in purchase, production, costs and sales. If 
you want to sell your products overseas, at the same 
time thoroughly cultivating home markets, advertise 


them in 
THE IRON AGE 


The World's Greatest Industrial Paper 


Established 1855 


239 West 39th St. New York City 
CHARTER MEMBER A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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Three Fields of 
Specialization 


Dry goods and garments— 
drug products—mechanical 
specialties,— these are the 
three fields in which we 
specialize. In each we can 
point to a member of our 
organization whose knowl- 
edge of both advertising and 
merchandising in his line is 
definitely established. How 
do you judge an advertising 
agency? Most of the funda- 
mentals on which we believe 
judgment should be based are 
outlined in our book ‘‘How 
to Judge an Advertising 
Agency.’’ A copy will be 
sent you on request. 


“(ROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| ig ewes are several important 
factors in the development of 
foreign trade which contribute 
largely to its greatest success. 

First we must have the fullest 
measure of Government co-opera- 
tion—yes, éven more. If we are 
to take our place among the mer- 
chants of the world our Govern- 
ment must have a_ well-defined 
foreign policy. Today we have 
nothing even approaching this— 
in fact, the opposite is true, and 
Congress seems apathetic on the 
subject if we are to judge by its 
policy as_ reflected in the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Great Britain owes her com- 
mercial supremacy largely to the 
fact that she has a well-defined 
foreign policy, and while men may 
change, the policy of the Govern- 
ment remains unaltered. 

Again, much can be done by 
the press to awaken the country 
to the importance of foreign 
trade. By the press I would in- 
clude newspapers, periodicals, the 
farm press and the export trade 
publications. 

The third factor in the develop- 
ment of foreign trade which is 
so closely related to the other 
two as to make necessary their 
prior mention, is—advertising. 

Advertising is coming into its 
own. It is openly considered in 
all business circles as a factor to 
be reckoned with. It is no ionger 
an indefinite something dependent 
on some process of psychology 
or the personal magnetism of the 
individual for its operation. 

Next to a fixed foreign policy 
on the part of our Government, 
which I consider fundamental, I 
believe advertising will prove to 
be the greatest single factor in 





Portion of address before the Na- 
; tional Foreign Trade Council Conven- 
i tion, San Francisco, May 12 





The Advertising Agency’s Part in 
Developing Foreign Trade 


With an Outline of Typical Campaigns 


By Frank A. Arnold 


the development of foreign trade. 

Prior to the close of the war, 
the merchants and manufacturers 
of the United States had done so 
little in the way of foreign ad- 
vertising as to render it a 
negligible quantity. 

We stand in about the same re- 
lation to foreign advertising to- 
day as we did to domestic adver- 
tising twenty-five years ago. It 
is all before us—a wonderful op- 
portunity—full of tremendous pos- 
sibilities for development and with 
this advantage that we have at 
our disposal the wealth of experi- 
ence which has come from the last 
dozen ycars of intensive advertis- 
ing in the domestic field. 

The American manufacturer is 
the greatest advertiser the world 
has ever seen. He is clever, re- 
sourceful, full of initiative, ready 
to make the investment and to 
pyramid his appropriation if the 
chance to win is an even one. 

The typical advertising agent is 
a genius. His agency is a work- 
shop of ideas—and his tools are 
human brains expressed in the 
skilled fingers -of the artist, the 
trained eye of the engraver, the 
rounded phrases and_ clinching 
argument of the college-trained 
writer, and the sound judgment of 
the experienced executive. 


PECULIAR REQUIREMENTS OF AGENCY 
FOR EXPORT ADVERTISING 


All of this you have at your 
command in the domestic field, 
and its value is too well known to 
need demonstration. 

Why hesitate when it comes to 
the foreign field, provided any- 
thing like an equivalent service is 
available ? 

We are in the development age 
of foreign advertising. Only here 
and there will you find an ad- 
vertiser with an appropriation of 
$100,000 or over, and these for the 
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most part are firms which have 
been in foreign trade for a period 
of years and have passed the ex- 
perimental stage. On the other 
hand, there are hundreds of ac- 
counts susceptible of develop- 
ment into considerable volume 
which are placing initial orders 
in units of $5,000 or even less. 

To serve a client in the export 

field, the agency must have a com- 
plete foreign organization duplicat- 
ing in all important details his 
domestic equipment. There must 
be a foreign rate and contract de- 
partment in charge of a man who 
can read and speak at least three 
languages and who is expert in 
converting foreign money quota- 
tions into United States equiva- 
lents and who can have the over- 
sight of the checking in and filing 
of the hundreds of foreign news- 
papers and magazines which ar- 
rive each month. This depart- 
ment must be in shape to furnish 
quotations on space in media 
published anywhere in the civilized 
world 

The copy department should 
contain only men who have had 
foreign merchandising and adver- 
tising experience—foreign born 
and capable of writing the adver- 
tising message in the language of 
the country. This department will 
never translate domestic copy into 
a foreign language, for experi- 
enced men know that a Latin- 
American advertisement must be 
written in Spanish or Portu- 
guese, a French advertisement in 
French, or a German advertise- 
ment in the German language. 

This department must contain 
a group of foreign writers of 
varying experience and tempera- 
ment in order adequately to serve 
a number of clients with widely 
differing products. 

Such a department is difficult to 
build up, as there are but few men 
in this country capable of doing 
the work. 

For art work there must be the 
foreign artist. for if anything it 
is more foolish to try and illus- 
trate a foreign advertisement by 
the work of an American artist 
than to attempt to write the copy 
in English. Such artists who can 
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both visualize and execute are not 
easy to obtain. 

The correspondence and detail 
departments must also conform to 
the same general conditions and 
a knowledge of several languages 
is essential, 

Take such a foreign department 
in charge of a man of some 
foreign travel and of broad vision 
and, above all, in love with his 
work, and you have visualized be- 
fore you the equipment necessary 
to give adequate foreign advertis- 
ing service. 

The large overhead éxpense 
necessary to maintain such a 
foreign staff, together with the 
difficulty in obtaining trained men, 
will probably restrict this service 
to a minimum number of adver- 
tising agencies throughout our 
country for some years to come. 

Right here let me lay low the 
Bogey Man of “Mystery” con- 
nected with export advertising. 
There is no mystery surrounding 
foreign advertising—neither is 
there any magic connected with 
the processes of building copy and 
placing advertising in foreign pub- 
lications. 

Given an agency organization 
such as has just been described, 
and the procedure is identically 
the same as is followed in con- 
ducting a domestic campaign, the 
only difference being that foreign 
men do the work and write the 
copy from the standpoint and in 
the language of their own coun- 
try. 

“But how do you go about it?” 
someone asks. “How can I start 
advertising in the foreign field as 
a basis for developing into a big 
advertiser if the results are sat- 
isfactory ?” 

In reply, let us review in out- 
line three’ campaigns, withholding 
the names of the advertisers. 

Mr. “A” manufactures an 
article of household use with a 
trade-marked name which he is 
desirous of selling in the foreign 
field, but before embarking on a 
world-wide campaign he wishes 
to try it out in some one field. 

Cuba is selected for the experi- 
ment, partly because a branch of 
his business is located in Havana 
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—For there is a national in- er 
fluence exerted by the National age: 

ss Capital that is well worth capi- Sd 
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Star. It reaches nearly every- 
body in Washington every week- 
day evening and every Sunday 
morning. 


Our Statistical Department has 
some interesting data upon the 
possibilities of Washington as a 
market for meritorious products. 
Supplied upon request. 


Che Lvening Blat. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office , Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
First Nat. Bank Building 
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and also because Cuba is the gate- 
way to Latin America and there- 
fore a good experimental terri- 
tory. 

Now please observe the 
thorough and painstaking care 
which marked each step in the 
preparation and execution of this 
campaign. 


EVERY STEP IN CAMPAIGN PLANNED 
IN ADVANCE 


First a series of conferences 
were held at which there were 
present the manufacturer, his sales 
manager, the manager of his Cuba 
branch and the agency represen- 


*tative, who fortunately had just 


returned from a study of Cuban 
conditions. At these conferences 
all the facts and figures were laid 
on the table, including sales 
methods, distribution, volume of 
sales, competition, present and 
future policy of the company, etc. 
The resident manager who had 
come from Havana for the pur- 
pose reflected the local conditions 
and made definite recommenda- 
tions. 

As a result the agency was 
asked to submit its recommenda- 
tions, the expenditure to be with- 
in a given sum. The foreign de- 
partment then made up its 
schedule of newspapers and maga- 
zines covering the principal cities 
of Cuba on the basis of a six 
months’ campaign. 

In Havana five magazines and 
six newspapers were selected; in 
Cienfuegés, two newspapers; in 
Matanzas, one newspaper; in 
Santiago, three newspapers; and 
in Camaguey, one newspaper. 

For this campaign twelve pieces 
of magazine and sixty-four pieces 
of newspaper copy were prepared. 
This copy was written and 
illustrated exclusively by Latin 
Americans and reflected every 
possible use of the commodity in 
the home, shop or ,factory. 

An experimental campaign like 
this represented an expenditure of 
about $5,000 for space. 

Again a manufacturer of a very 
widely known trade-marked com- 
modity was desirous of getting be- 
fore the export field in a com- 
prehensive way without appealing 
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directly to the individual user, 
For him there was outlined a 
twelve months’ campaign of full 
pages in export trade publications 
exclusively. 

As a result of repeated copy 
conferences, at which the best 
foreign copy ‘writers obtainable 
were present, there was evolved 
a series of advertisements entirely 
unique and almost startling in 
originality of treatment. 

This manufacturer will establish 
his trade-mark in the foreign field 
of his selection at an expenditure 
of about $8,000 for space. 

As a third example, take a com- 
pany with connections all over the 
world and manufacturing a variety 
of products. With them the ob- 
jective is somewhat different from 
the other two examples. This 
company uses advertising for the 
purpose of selling goods in foreign 
countries. 

Accordingly the copy and 
schedule were prepared to accom- 
plish this purpose. Export trade 
publications were used to cover 
the general field, while very com- 
plete local campaigns were pro- 
vided for by the use of local 
media in foreign countries. An 
advertising programme of _ this 
sort involves the expenditure of 
at least $100,000 and the use of 
several hundred foreign news- 
papers and magazines. 

In the foregoing you have had 
outlined three different types of 
actual advertising campaigns. 
First, the experimental, which, by 
the way, developed from five to 
fifty thousand dollars; second, the 
average trade-mark campaign; 
and, third, the merchandise or 
sales type of foreign advertising, 
with its proportionately larger 
appropriation. ’ 

In general, it might be said 
that every foreign advertising 
campaign is different—this is true 
when it comés to individual treat 
ment and copy preparation, but 
the underlying purpose in every 
instance is the same—that of sell- 
ing something whether it be i 
stitutional good will, trade-mark 
value, political propaganda, 
just merchandise. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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A Hundred Full Pages 
Omitted! 


The Detroit News regrets that it must deny 

“/| any of its advertisers the space to which they 
have been accustomed. It realizes how much 
of the world’s business, today, depends on the 
advertising message. And it is for that very 
reason that The News has adopted stringent 
measures for the conservation of print paper 
from the beginning. 


When the present emergency arose it was 

g compelled, in the interest of fair play to all 
advertisers and the smaller publishers whose 
supply of print paper is so precarious, to re- 
duce the size of all advertisements. During 
the spring of this year it has been compelled 
to omit more than a hundred full page adver- 
tisements. The News feels that the accept- 
ance of full page advertisements in view of 
the present shortage would be inconsistent 
with its policy of keeping its columns open 
to some degree for all of its advertising 
patrons. 


relief from the print paper shortage. It feels it 
necessary to announce, therefore, that few, if any, 
half pages can be accepted, and it urges strongly 
that every advertiser reduce his advertisement to the 
smallest size consistent with the effective delivery of 
his message. Only through the co-operation of its 
advertisers in this way can The News continue to 
serve all who have a right to have their message 
delivered to the public. 


The Detroit News 


The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
“Always In the Lead” 


q At the present moment, The Detroit News sees no 


Net paid circulation per last A. B. C. statement, 
246,186 weekdays, 219,518 Sundays. 
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It will be a pleasure to send 
you THE RIGHT ANGLE 
regularly upon request. 
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Under the 


Hudson River 


HEN George Jacobs bored 

the first railroad tube under 
the Hudson River he began to work 
simultaneously from both shores, 
and eventually the borings met un- 
der the exact centre of the great 
stream | 


The engineers got this accurate re- 
sult by working to minute fractions 
of an inch, always exactly from the 
RIGHT ANGLE. 


And that is our method of attacking 
an advertising problem. We aim to 
bring the twin borings of merchan- 
dising and advertising into exact 
alignment by tackling them from 
the RIGHT ANGLE every time. 


Collin Armstrong Inc 


1463 BROADWAY at 42nd Ey 


New York City 


London - Paris - Toronto Montreal 
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A Thousand 
Dollar Bill 


A piece of rag paper, stamped by the 
Government becomes a_ thousand 


dollar bill. 


A piece of white paper stamped with 
brown ink, and containing an adver- 
tiser’s selling message, has proven 
itself to be worth more than a thou- 
sand dollars, through The Free Press 
Rotogravure Section. 








Not only does it create immediate, 
direct sales, but builds prestige— 
thoughts of permanence in the minds 
of those who most positively repre- 
sent Detroit’s buying strength. 


The Free Press rotogravure section 
is unmistakably one of America’s 
finest—is sought for particularly by 
those advertisers, both local and na- 
tional, who desire something extraor- 
dinary in their selling appeals. 








“Interests Every Member of the Family” 





The Detroit Free Press || = 


“Advertised by its achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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I am often asked for informa- 
tion about foreign newspapers 
and magazines. There seems to 
be an impression that the publi- 
cation of really good newspapers 
is confined to the United States. 
I can assure you that this is a 
mistaken idea. In the capital 
city of every foreign country you 
will find newspapers equal in 
every way to papers published in 
cities of corresponding size in the 
United States and with local and 
world-wide news matter handled 
with accuracy and dispatch. 


MEDIUMS AND THEIR CHARACTER- 
ISTICS 


The foreign magazine is less 
impressive and perhaps fortunate- 
ly less in numbers when compared 
with those in our country, but 
such as it is, the foreign maga- 
zine serves its particular class of 
readers and should never be over- 
looked in making out a consumer 
schedule—just because we do not 
like the quality of paper and se 
lection of editorial content. 

Now that we are on the subject 
of foreign media, let us consider 
for a moment an ideal list for a 
South-American campaign. We 
will assume the product to be ad- 
vertised is in the hands of dealers 
and distributed widely enough to 
make results possible. 

Of the publications printed in 
the United States, I would use: 

First—a careful selection from 
the export trade publications— 
eliminating any excessive dupli- 
cation. This will keep you in 
touch with the dealer or agent 
and be helpful as a method of 
general trade publicity. 

Second—if the kind of product 
permits, I would use the Spanish 
editions of such consumer maga- 
zines as World’s Work, Vogue, 
Pictorial Review, Delineator and 
The Field (El Campo), as I be- 
lieve publications of this type are 
bound to be of increasing value 
from the standpoint of the Latin- 
American purchaser of the high- 
est type. 

With these two groups of publi- 
cations as a background, I would 
consider South America by coun- 
tries—each country as a unit by 
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itself. Never make the mistake 
of trying to cover South America 
by a single campaign, for no two 
countries are alike—some differ in 
language and all in the use of 
colloquial expressions. 

Of the ten countries of South 
America, all but two, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, have seacoast. Take 
cach country and select two lead- 
ing cities—usually the capital and 
a coast city. In each of these 
cities pick out the best newspapers 
tor your product, for there is the 
same choice to be made as would 
apply to any American city. 

A maximum of four news- 
papers will usually cover any one 
city—two morning and two even- 
ing, if the split comes that way. 
In the smaller towns or cities one 
paper will be enough, or, at the 


most, one morning and one 
evening. 
When it comes to periodical 


literature, you will discover that 
one magazine or small group of 
magazines serves a certain terri- 
tory not necessarily confined to 
one country, and that the total of 
these groups gives you a maga- 
zine circulation which covers 
South America fairly well. I 
would add to the newspaper list 
the representative magazines, not 
over a dozen in all, in order to 
obtain this special type of home 
circulation. 

Examination of a list made out 
along these lines will reveal a 
series of separate campaigns, each 
with the local dealer’s name in- 
cluded, the total forming one 
complete co-ordinated advertising 
campaign tied together perhaps 
by the manufacturer’s name or in 
some other fitting way. 

It will also show from seventy- 
five to one hundred local news- 
papers and about eight or ten 
magazines. 

A carefully worked out plan 
along these lines cannot fail of 
being productive, for South 
American countries are very re- 
sponsive to the right kind of 
advertising. 

“And what would such a pro- 
gramme cost?” someone asks. 
Roughly $25,000 for twelve-inch 
copy once a week in newspapers 





















































































and ove page monthly in the 
magazines—both for a period of 
twelve months, or double the 
space or number of insertions for 
half that time. 

WITHOUT EXPERIENCE TO GUIDE 

THIS WOULD BE A POSER 

A short time ago I was asked 
this question: “How would you 
handle a world-wide campaign 
for an article which involved ad- 
vertising in forty countries?” 

The answer to this question is 
comparatively easy, as in fact is 
the answer to most of our fancied 
problems of foreign advertising. 

I would handle such a cam- 
paign from the copy standpoint 
with an eye singly to each of the 
forty points. If it happened to 
be India that was under consid- 
eration, I would largely forget the 
other thirty-nine until India was 
shaped up; in other words, I 
would treat each country or group 
by itself and consider the world- 
wide feature of the affair only as 
a collection of these units. There 
is no advertising measuring rod 
devised which will give you the 
proper answer if applied to the 
world as a whole. Handle your 
world-wide advertising in units, 
and when you come to bundle 
them, you will find that the only 
band which will be elastic enough 
to bind them together is that 
marked “Company Policy.” 

It has been said that next to the 
selection of a wife, the most im- 
portant step which a man takes 
is in the selection of his business 
advisors. 

This was never more true than 
at the present moment in its ap- 
plication to foreign advertising. 

The work of the advertising 
agency is to advise where infor- 
mation or experience renders 
such advice of value; to build an 
advertising campaign as carefully 
as one would construct a bridge 
which must safely carry many to 
their destination, and with the 
engineering knowledge to make 
this possible, and to execute such 
a campaign based on familiarity 
with the advertising media and 
general business procedure of the 
countries in question. 
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A Return to Barter Discussed 
by European Co-operatives 


Means must be found to induce the 
Eastern agricultural countries—Russia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, ete—to 
export their excess’ of food production 
if a dangerous situation for the Euro. 

an consumer is to be avoided, G., F. 
Vise informed the first meeting of the 
International Alliance of Co-operatives 
after the War, held at Geneva, Switz. 
erland, from April 12 to 14. 

But the rural population of these 
countries will never give their grain to 
the townsfolk unless these give in ex. 
change manufactured goods, i or the pro- 
duction of which raw materials and ma- 


, chinery are lacking, Mr. Wise pointed 


out. 

In Russia, and in all other European 
continental countries, excepting the few 
neutrals and France, the currency prob 
lem is very difficult. 

According to Mr. Wise, it is a ques 
tion of doing without currency at all 
and organizing direct bartering of goods. 
It was suggested that the valuation of 
these bartered goods be made in Amer- 
ican dollars and that no money and no 
credit should enter into the business 
transactions of international exchange 
of goods of first-class necessity. 

In commenting on Mr. Wise’s plea 
for a return to barter, the New York 
Evening Post says: 

“But though the co-operatives have 
the will they lack the organization_re- 
quired. in some countries as in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, etc., they 
are very powerful in the distribution 
of commodities destined for immediate 
consumption and even in the produc- 
tion of such goods, but their influence 
on domestic commerce of raw mate 
rials is very unimportant everywhere, 
and they have nowhere even commenced 
foreign commerce in such goods.” 


Butler Griffiths With Binger 
Company 


Butler Griffiths, for the last ten years 
with the selling staff of Sackett & Wil- 
helms Corporation, New York, has 
joined the selling staff of the Binger 
Company, New York. Before joining 
the Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation Mr 
Griftiths had been with the American 
Lithographic Company, New York, for 
fifteen years and with the Ketterlinus 
Lithographing Company, Philadelphia, 
for two years. 


Ethridge Addresses Advertising 
Class 


George Ethridge, of The Ethridge 
Company, New York, addressed the 
Columbia University class in advertis 
ing on May 5 jon the subject ‘“Visualiz- 
ing the Idea.” He told how illustra 
tions are conceived and executed, 
spoke upon technique and the pr 
method of combining art with jes 
manship. 
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S. L. SCHMID 


Some men are “fine fel- 
lows” and some men are 
“good workers.” Sam 
Schmid is both. He has 
been associated with me for 
nearly thirteen years and I 
hope they have been as 
pleasant for him as for me. 


boc bheck 





The Newark 
Star Eagle 


In the City of Newark 
the Star Eagle has the 
largest circulation of any 
newspaper published there. 
The Star Eagle carries full 
copy from all the local de- 
partment stores and the 
New York City stores also 
use it to reach the Newark 
people who shop in New 
York. The Star Eagle has 
made wonderful strides. It 
is progressive and result- 
producing. It is Newark’s 
fastest growing newspaper. 
Over 70,000 daily. Mem- 
ber of A. B. C. 





Serial Adv. No. 8 





































Paying Cost-of-Living Wages 


The Experiences of Several National Advertisers in Solving a Vexatious 
Problem 


By J. K. Novins 


| us suppose you are one of 
the 5,000 employees of a large 
manufacturing plant. You work 
for a fixed salary. At the end of 
each month you sit down and fig- 
ure up the cost of maintaining 
your family in moderate comfort. 
You find that you had barely 
earned enough during the month 
to meet necessary living expenses. 

“T have just received a 10 per 
cent increase in wages,” you in- 
form ‘your wife. 

“And the milkman, the grocer 
and the butcher have just in- 
creased prices at least 20 per 
cent,” wifey replies. 

Then you start figuring again. 
Either your expenses have been 
entirely out of proportion to your 
income, or your income had been 
entirely out of proportion to your 
expenses. Either way you are a 
dissatisfied worker, despite the 
10 per cent increase just granted 
you by your employer. 

And the boss also figures that 
he has done the right thing. He 
is paying you a living wage and 
you have no kick coming. The 
situation is this: the boss guesses 
that he is giving you enough to 
live on and you guess that he 
isn’t. 

At any rate neither the boss nor 
the worker is sure which of them 
is right. The result is constant 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
worker, possible interference with 
factory production, industrial 
strife and what not. 

Several enterprising manufac- 
turers have improvised a practical 
solution to this problem. They 
are paying their workers a cost- 
of-living-wage. This is not meant 
to be taken in a literal way. Each 
month every one of the employees 
in these plants receives two pay 
envelopes. One contains his regu- 
lar wage, while the other con- 
tains extra compensation and is 


marked “The Cost of Living Pay. 


Envelope.” Adding his four 
regular pay envelopes for the 
month to the sum contained in the 
“Cost of Living Pay Envelope,” 
the worker arrives at a sum rep- 
resenting his monthly wages in 
terms of increases or decreases in 
the cost of living for that month, 

Of all wage plans this is per- 
haps the newest. It is now under- 
going the first stage of develop- 
ment. Only a handful of. employ- 
ment managers have adopted the 
idea. Having been tried out suc- 
cessfully in manufacturing plants, 
the idea is now being adopted by 
several banks and retail establish- 
ments. 

It has been found to be the 
most practical plan of basing fair 
increases in salaries or figuring 
periodical bonuses. The em- 
ployer is always sure that any in- 
crease he grants his men is fully 
sufficient to meet changes in the 
cost of living. And the men 
know this fact, for the methods 
of figuring such increases are 
fully explained to them as being 
the most scientific and also the 
fairest. 


WAGES IN STEP WITH LIVING COST 


The experiences of firms that 
have tried this plan have been 
that in all cases industrial strife 
has been avoided as a result. 
There has never been any ques- 
tion in the minds of the employees 
that they were not receiving suffi- 
cient compensation in proportion 
to their labors and changes in the 
cost of living. And the employees 
have been heartily in favor of 
continuing this plan. 

The plan in substance is this: 
Each month the company . figurés 
percentages in increases or de- 
creases in the cost of living as deé- 
termined by  Bradstreet’s of 
Dun’s Index Numbers. Similaf 
figures are also computed by the 

(Continued on page 113) 
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THE AMERICAN MAGA 


243 Per Cent 
Circulation Increase 


In One Year 


February, 1919, - - 14,548 

February, 1920, over 50,000 
There has not been one ounce of 
forced draught behind this remark- 
able increase. ASIA in itself—that 
and nothing more has been respon- 
sible. 

News stand price 35 cents 

Yearly subscription $3.50 
ASIA circulates among the unusually 


well-circumstanced people throughout 
the United States. 


A. B. C. Audited 


Director of Advertising 


Asia Publishing Company 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas RBidg.,. CHICAGO 
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natural colors, actual size. 


Next to the object itself there is noth 
object reproduced, actual size and 


The Sunshine cards, shown here in mi, 


In their full car card size these ca 

fall from the Sunshine package int 
throughout the year, these tempting @ 
in the street cars wherever these cap 
actual size make them irresistible. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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SIZE” 


able at home, you see it just as it is— 
he nth power of arousing desire. 


teso appealing and convincing as that 
tas it is. 


, fairly breathe the spirit of Sunshine. 
ckers look just as they do when they 

cake dish at home. Day after day, 
sare set before the millions of riders 
Realism of actual colors and 


DWERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Humboldt Savings Bank Blidg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOK PLATE CO. N. Y¥. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


F. H. MACPHERSON, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 
DETROIT SULPHITE PULP & PAPER CO. 


“T have been a reader of System for many years. 
To me, a distinct feature of the magazine is that 
its contents are mainly practical and intensive, not 
general and theoretical. 

The business man of today wants actualities, not 
theory, and this, System succeeds in furnishing.” 


NUMBER CLXXXVI in the series of portraits of readers of 
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Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington. 

Bradstreet’s Monthly Index 
Number is regarded. as a fair 
and satisfactory measure of 
market prices. The Index Num- 
ber is the sum of the wholesale 
prices of ninety-six foodstuffs 
and other necessities. Each month 
it either goes up or down so 
many units, which furnish the 
percentages upon which are based 
increases in: monthly salaries. 

The George Washington Co., 
manufacturer of hardware, was 
among the first to adopt this idea 
at the Cleveland plant late in 
1917. It has been found satisfac- 
tory and is still in use. Every 
indication is that the plan will be 
continued permanently. The 
Worthington plan is a simple one. 
Prior to its adoption a study of 
the subject was made by the com- 
pany officials and the plan ex- 
plained fully in a bulletin issued 
to its employees. The following 
explains the idea fully: 

“This company desires, so far 
as it can, to share the burdens 
of the day with its employees. 
The advancing prices have 
brought problems to the em- 
ployees on a fixed salary basis. 

“To relieve the difficulties this 
company will inaugurate a new 
plan, for its employees, on.a fixed 
salary, beginning with October 
Ist, 1917. 

“The George Washington Co. 
has always followed the plan of 
compensating its employees on 
the basis of average conditions. 
It has never reduced salaries or 
dismissed faithful and loyal em- 
ployees even in time of business 
depression. It proposes to pay 
such salaries as will fairly com- 
pensate the worker for his labor 
and that can be maintained even 
in unfavorable business years. 

“A special amount will be paid 
to all employees on a fixed salary 
based on ‘Bradstreet’s Index Fig- 
ures,’ taking January Ist, 1917, as 
a basis. 

“‘The Index Figure’ is arrived 
at by taking a unit of various 
commodities and comparing the 
relative cost of such a group of 
units month to month. This is not 
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an’ absolutely perfect index, but 
it is the nearest approach to a 
fair and just estimate. The Index 
Figure published by the Brad- 
street Company for January was 
$13.72, for October $16.91. The 
group under which the figure is 
based comprises: 

“Breadstuffs, livestock, _pro- 
visions, fruits, hides and leather, 
textiles, chemicals and drugs, 
miscellaneous, coal and coke, oils, 
naval stores, building materials, 
metals. 

“For every twenty points, 1 per 
cent will be added or deducted, or 
for every five points, one quarter 
of 1 per cent. The difference be- 
tween January and October rep- 
resents 16 per cent. The first pay- 
ment will be made to the em- 
ployees referred to above, who 
are in the company’s employ on 
November 16th, 1917, by a spe- 
cial envelope known as_ the 
H. C. L. envelope, containing 16 
per cent of the salary they re- 
ceived during the month of 
October, 1917, or what would 
have been a fair salary for them, 
based on normal conditions. 

“The next H. C. L. envelope 
will be handed the employees on 
December 16, 1917, by giving them 
the proper percentage based on 
the salary received in November, 
1917, and thereafter on the 16th 
of each month for the preceding 
calender month, to such employees 
as are with the company on such 
H, C. L. pay days. Those leaving 
the employ of the company prior 
to the 16th of the month will for- 
feit their H. C. L. envelope. 

“The percentage will be based 
on Bradstreet’s Index Figures 
each month, as compared with 
January, 1917, and the percent- 
age will increase or decrease as 
the Index Figure increases or de- 
clines. If the Index Figure falls 
below the one of January, 1917, 
then the H. C. L. envelope will 
be automatically eliminated and 
the employee will still receive a 
fair salary commensurate with 
his work and needs. 

“The company does not obligate 
itself to maintain this special pay- 
ment at all times. Whether this 
plan will be continued or not de- 
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pends upon the response of the 
employees and the business con- 
ditions. The company looks with 
confidence to the employees, be- 
lieving they will devote them- 
selves with fidelity and energy to 
the work, and that they will 
earnestly endeavor to promote the 
company’s welfare, and thus fur- 
ther their own, and that the em- 
ployees will recognize this volun- 
tary increase on the company’s 
part, by whole-hearted and care- 
ful attention to their duties.” 

A: similar plan is in operation at 
the Oneida, N. Y., plant of 
Oneida Community, Ltd. Since 
the adoption of this plan there 
has never been a single instance 
of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the operating force. Of course, 
other factors in the company’s 
employment policies have helped 
create this ideal condition. A 
large number of employers have 
inquired of the Oneida Com- 
munity for information on this 
plan, in most cases indicating a 
desire to follow suit. 

Combined with the progressive 
policy of the company, this 
method of paying H. C. L. wages 
has worked wonderful results. 

“Although our use of an index 
number for adjusting wages has 
given good satisfaction, it is not 
wholly due to the correct theory 
of the system,” said S. H. Leon- 
ard, vice-president, “but also to 
the circumstances surrounding 
our industry, and considerable ex- 
planation would be necessary to 
convey a full understanding of 
these circumstances. 

“Our industry is one that em- 
ploys high-grade workers who in- 
crease in efficiency with high 
wages and conditions that promote 
happiness, - enthusiasm, good 
health, education, ample social 
life, etc. Wages are in general 
above the level of those paid in 
neighboring towns. “We do not 
cut piece rates. Basic time is a 
forty-five hour week; a great 
effort is made to operate as 
steadily as commercial conditions 
permit. Established employees 
are quite secure in their work 
and established incomes are not 
usually allowed to suffer if a per- 
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son is shifted to new work. Much 
effort is given to the introduction 
of improvements in processes and 
gains of this sort usually result 
in gains to wages as well as to 
costs, sales or profits. 

“Also, our industry is located 
in a small, progressive city, as 
contrasted with other industries 
in large cities. Members of all 
ranks become acquainted with 
each other, meeting in many ways 
outside of business. Much of the 
outside activities in our city are 
under the guidance or influence 
of an industrial association, and 
there is a great deal of social ex- 
change — entertainments, athletic 
competition, educational activity, 
etc. An unusual proportion of 
families own their own homes.” 

The argument is that if a con- 
cern that has adopted such a 
liberal policy toward its employees 
has been aided considerably by a 
plan of figuring fair wages just 
as we have above described, it is 
a fair guess that other concerns 
might be helped considerably by 
applying the same principle. 


EMPLOYEES ASKED FOR USE OF DIF- 
FERENT INDEX NUMBER 


Another concern’ that has 
made use of this method is 
Schwartzenbach, Huber & Co, 
silk manufacturers, employing a 
force of 5,000 operatives at the 
West Hoboken plant. The method 
is along the same lines as fol- 
lowed by the Worthington Co. It 
was inaugurated in November, 
1917. 

“We have discovered one fault 
with the system, however,” an 
official of the company said, “that 
compelled us to give up the plan. 
There are three different Index 
Numbers in use to-day—that i 
pared by Bradstreet’s, the in 
Index Number and the Index 
Number prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

“It became evident to us that 
the three numbers differed radi- 
cally. We used the Bradstreet 
number, but the employees soon 
insisted that the Department 0 
Labor Number be taken as 4 
basis. It seems that the Govern- 
ment figures were arrived at dif- 
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S Ske advertising 1s 
growing steadily be- 
cause the advertising is 
pulling steadily in the 


Artgravure Section 
of The 


St. Lonis 
Globe- Democrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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ferently, and indicated greater 
divergencies in the cost of living. 
In other words, the employees fig- 
ured that the use of the Govern- 
ment figures would result in 
greater increases. 

“Therefore, several-months ago 
we gave our men a flat increase in 
wages. But I must say that we 
took for granted increases in the 
cost of living in giving this flat 
increase. In other words, we ap- 
plied the Index Number principle 
in a different way. 

“We have found the Index 
Number wage-paying system a 
good plan as far as it went. But 
the chief trouble lies in the lack 
of standardization in the various 
Index Number computations.” 

On the other hand, authorities 
have insisted that there is little 
radical difference between the 
various forms of Index Numbers. 
They insist that the proportion in 
the rise of the cost of living is 
the same in every instance. How- 
ever, the system is in the empiri- 
cal stage and differences of 
opinion are to be expected. 





Barter in Poland 


In certain sections of Poland, accord- 
ing to the American Red Cross, potatoes 
have taken the place of the various sorts 
of paper money that are in circulation. 
About twenty pounds of potatoes is re- 
garded as a fair daily wage for an or- 
dinary laborer. c 

The largest commercial transaction 
which has been conducted recently in 
potato currency, says the Detroit News, 
which tells of the incident, is reported 
from Grodno, where a large land owner, 
whose manor house was wrecked during 
the war, refurnished the entire mansion 
with articles purchased with potato 
money. This involved a series of pur- 
chases from local merchants, the most 
important being a complete set of draw- 
ing room furniture, which cost 12,000 
potatoes. The land owner, a count and 
the head of one of the oldest families 
in the Polish nobility, harvested much 
of his potato crop with his own hands. 
Despite his large expenditures for furni- 
ture and other household equipment, he 
is still counted among the wealthy resi- 
dents of Grodno, having in his barns 
at the present time more than three car- 
loads of currency—potatoes. 


Miss Meyncke, Bank Advertis- 


ing Manager 
Miss Lillian S. Meyncke has been 
made advertising manager of the City 
National Bank and the City Savings & 
Trust Company, Dayton, O. 
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Navy Advertises Aircraft for 
Business Use 


Seaplanes are recommended for busi- 
ness purposes by the United States 
Navy in newspaper display advertising. 
In endeavoring to dispose of several 
hundred new seaplanes, similar to the 
types used by the Navy to-day, the 
advertisement says: 

“Seaplanes already purchased from 
the Navy have proved good investments 
as passenger and express carriers. They 
have rendered valuable aid to lumber. 
men in cruising tracts of timber land 
and fire patrol. They have been used 
by fishermen in locating schools of 
fish, are daily demonstrating their value 
as mail ond express carriers and in 
countless other ways. This is not theory 
but fact. ‘Planes are being used in 
each of these lines of business endeavor 
with marked success; some of the most 
successful business "planes were pur- 
chased from the Navy. They are sell- 
ing them only because of there being 
an overstock caused by the reduction 
of the Naval forces with the ending 
of the war.” 

The following list of everyday uses to 
which these planes may be put is given 
in the advertisement: 

**Mail and express carriers, passenger 
carrying air taxis, engineering studies 
and surveys, payroll transportation in 
mining areas, delivery of newspapers, 
publicity and advertising, travel between 
jor me | separated oil fields, location of 
schools of fish, forest patrols locating 
forest fires, etc., quick delivery of medi- 
cines and serums in epidemics, archi- 
tectural studies of buildings, city plan- 
ning and improvement, delivery routes 
for both merchants and manufacturers, 
service vehicles for doctors and other 
professional men, photography and mo- 
tion picture work, commuting, vacation 
trips, sports, aid to study of astronomy, 
adjuncts to police and fire departments, 
summer resorts and amusement parks.” 


Advanced With Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers 
Frank A. Walty, for the last year 
with the Chicago office of the American 
Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers, has been appointed western man- 
ager of that organization. 


S. W. Silver Leaves Shreveport 
Service 


S. W. Silver has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Shreveport Advertising 
Service, Shreveport, La., and is now 
with Winslow, Hamilton & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 





Represents Bloomington 
“Bulletin” 


The Franklin P. Alcorn Company, 
New. York and Chicago, has been made 
national advertising representative of 
the Bloomington, Ill., Daily Bulletm. 
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ist—Today’s Housewife publishes each year more editorial space 
on foods and cooking than any of its immediate contempo- 
raries, considerably more than some. One of the strongest 
holds Today’s has on its readers is due to the unusual ser- 
vice it gives them on these two subjects. 


2nd—In quality and authoritativeness this material is second to 
that in no other magazine. Today’s has two of America’s 
leading domestic science experts on its editorial staff con- 
tributing regularly each month. 


8rd—Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, one of these experts, occupies a 
unique position as a lecturer, writer and authority. The 
only woman chosen by the Government to lecture on foods 
during the conservation days. A Chautauqua and Westfield 
lecturer on foods and cooking, author of several domestic 
science books, founder of Mrs. Allen’s cooking school, and 
contributor from time to time to practically all the leading 
women’s magazines and many newspapers, a figure of 
national prestige and standing. 


#th—Marion Harris Neil, also a regular monthly contributor on 
cooking and foods, has, through years of writing and edit- 
ing on domestic science matters, gained a place in her pro- 
fession second to none. Her books and contributions to 
the leading women’s magazines and newspapers have long 
since established her as a recognized authority with house- 
wives everywhere. 


5th—We believe these two contributors alone give to Today’s an 
editorial leadership which few publications have ever en- 
joyed. Their contributions are, however, supplemented by 
additional material from other reliable writers. 


Today’s Housewife 
A SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Mr. J. B. HERSHEY RUFUS FRENCH, INC. Mr. CHARLES DORR 
Western Manager Eastern Advertising Manager New England Manager 


Peoples Gas Bldg St. James Bidg. 6 Beacon St. 
Chicago New York Boston 
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Changing the buying habits 


of a nation 


GENERATION ago the American peo- 
ple bought anonymous goods in bulk. 


Today they demand the product by 
name —“ Uneedas” — “Yuban” —- “Domino”— 
“Dromedary”—and by hundreds of other 
names that are heard across the counter. 


The modern manufacturer has been enabled 
to individualize his product—to establish a 
national reputation—and to build up a con- 
stantly increasing consumer demand. 


This great change would have been impos- 
sible without one thing—the scientific creation 
of individual packages by craftsmen who be- 
lieved in them. Foremost among these crafts- 
men was Robert Gair. 


Inventor of the press which made possible 
the production of folding boxes in quantity, 
Robert Gair early saw that package merchan- 
dising could be made commercially profitable. 


But it was not until 1898 that an oppor- 
tunity came to prove his convictions. In that 
year the National Biscuit Company had de- 
cided to test package merchandising on a 
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large scale. Upon the qualities of their first 
package would depend the success of the 
whole plan. 


The package that revolutionized 
modern merchandising 


They took their problem to Robert Gair. 
Side by side these two manufacturers per- 
fected each detail. Folding box—In-er-seal— 
red and purple inks of a shade that never va- 
ries—every single element was carefully 
worked out to produce the now famous 
Uneeda Biscuit package. 


The immediate success of this achievement 
meant that the individual package was no 
longer an experiment; it became an essential 
in modern merchandising. 


From the earliest development of scientific 
box manufacture, the Robert Gair Company 
have continued as pioneers. Today our plant 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 


With its facilities, we offer a complete serv- 
ice for packaging and displaying your goods— 
Folding boxes, Labels, Shipping cases, Win- 
dow display advertising—giving unity to your 
product from factory to consumer. 

We serve the greatest package merchan- 
disers of the country. Among our clients are: 


National Biscuit Co. Bauer & Black 

Arbuckle Bros. Palmolive Co. 

American Sugar Refin- American Chicle Co. 
ing Co. Andrew Jergens Co. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. Colgate & Co: 
Kirkman & Son Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Johnson & Johnson 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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‘LIFE: 


LIFE’S Foresight 


A year ago when we announced 
our policy of arbitrarily limiting the 
size of LIFE to.52 pages per issue 
and holding the circulation to 300,- 
000, we had the future in mind. 


The paper situation of to-day (the 
future) proves the wisdom of our 
foresight. 

Our paper supply is amply provided 
for subject to temporary motor 
truck delivery. 


Our limited circulation policy 
assures advertisers a non-forced cir- 
culation confined to readers who 
buy LIFE voluntarily. 


The maximum of reader interest. 


Our restricted size, 52 pages total, 
assures advertisers limited advertis- 
ing competition. 


The maximum of reader attention. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


Vice-President & Advertising Manager, 31st St., W., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Price Trends, the Coming Read- 
justment and Advertising 


Gradual Change, Without Serious Shock, May Be Effected, With Adver- 


tising an Important 


N interesting and important 

thing is happening in all 
parts of the country at the pres- 
ent time. The consumer has 
finally taken at least part of the 
solution for high prices into his 
own hands. Having been accused 
of buying all sorts of things which 
other men say he shouldn’t buy at 
a time when production hasn’t 
caught up—expensive clothing, silk 
shirts, the highest priced shoes 
and the most expensive cuts of 
meat—he and his wife have 
started to buy only what they ac- 
tually need. A good indication of 
this new spirit was seen recently 
the day after John Wanamaker 
announced a cut of 20 per cent on 
all merchandise in his two big 
stores—to help “get business back 
. On a peace time basis.” At the 
counters devoted to luxurious or 
relatively expensive merchandise 
customers were comparatively few, 
but there were crowds of pur- 
chasers in the sections devoted to 
men’s and women’s clothing and 
furnishings, rugs and_ kitchen 
utensils, 

The universally deplored “orgy 
of spending” of which so much 
has been written seems to have 
passed. “Common sense goods,” 
said the manager of the New 
York store to a reporter of the 
New York Globe, “are what peo- 
ple are buying at the blanket one- 
fifth off discount.” 

The Wanamaker results would 
seem to indicate that necessary 
things to wear and use in the 
home, in medium-priced grades, 
are the articles which people 
would buy first and in greatest 
quantity. if living costs were sub- 
stantially reduced. Somewhere 
below the present prices, perhaps 
20 per cent lower, perhaps 50 per 
cent, there is a vast potential mar- 
ket consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen who will come in 
and do their buying at what they 
think are fair prices. In the 


Good-Will Promoter 


meanwhile, an increasing tendency 
is asserting itself to hold on to 
money, and this fact is causing 
the gloomiest kind of predictions 
by some ‘economists, manufactur- 
ers’ associations, and individuals. 
The panic has been definitely set 
for many dates, and facts have 
been marshaled in vast array to 
prove each assertion. 

The same new individuality 
which induces certain retailers to 
forego present profits of “all the 
traffic will bear” to win public 
good will and increase sales vol- 
ume is working in the case of 
manufacturers. 

The gradual cessation of the 
“wild orgy” of buying the most 
expensive things has affected 
men’s clothing considerably. The 
old clothes movement, unorgan- 
ized but lasting, has been far 
more effective than the overall 
fad. The slackening of the in- 
sistent demand has been felt by 
the woolen mills, for example. 


“CLOSE DOWN” MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANSWER 


We were told, it will be remem- 
bered, that if this tremendous de- 
mand did not grow somewhat less, 
there would not be enough cloth- 
ing to go round. It was said that 
every man who bought more than 
he needed was depriving some 
other man of absolute necessities. 
When the demand does temper 
somewhat, a different sort of story 
is heard. It is stated in the press 
that the time has come when 
woolen manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, must make a decided stand 
against higher wages and costs of 
materials, though their financial 
statements contain no suggestion 
that they have not done quite well 
under the present conditions. _In 
almost every case profits show a 
tremendous increase for last year 
over previous years. 

Manufacturers in many lines 

. have stated that a closing down of 
121 
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all plants would prove the only 
solution to present “industrial un- 
rest.” This date for a shutdown 
has also been definitely predicted. 
While some men feel it to be a 
solution, others just as strongly 
assert that it would prove a na- 
tional calamity. The woolen com- 
panies, being the first to consider 
the idea, find the same new in- 
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given circumstances.” Those plants 
in every industry which, through 
newer methods of management 
have come to. consider their 
workers as part owners in the 
enterprise, will evidently act along 
different lines from others if the 
statement of Stillwater’s policy is 
a criterion. “Our company has 
never found it fecessary to em- 

ploy such methods as 

this news item implies 


TO SHUT RATHER [UNDER the heading “Woolen Mils io i" dealing with the 
THAN PAY MORE Shut Rather Than Pay More” there members of its organ- 


appeared in theSun andthe New YorkHenld ization—all of our 

when ge =~ Ce, oun here regular members are 
in to the operations iscom- fj iall i 

— 1 id io rienad Leno. nancially interested 

— The Stillwater Worsted Mills operates its 
manufacturing business at Harrisville, Rhode of firms who have 

Island, and has no interest in any enterprise adopted _profit-shar- 


in our enterprise.” 
Will the hundreds 


OTWER FIRMS TO FOLLOW located in any other place. ing and representa- 
a3 Our mill is not going to shut down. tion by the workers in 
ay Ay oe ge We believe that the present demand for cloth. ™anagement as part 
=— ing does not require the increased production Of their permanent in- 
ae which has been advisable up to this time. dustrial policy pursue 
rtd es After May 7th our weaving will be opented g different policy 
Sm Seen ts ae Ss oes on a single shift. The wool scouring, carding. from those firms 
la aS — and spioning will continue on ext = Which have not? The 
yy Op ye as at present. 


: 
| 


This curtailment in our weaving operation is 
not influenced by wage considerations of any 
kind. Our compapy has never found it neces- 
sary to employ such methods as this news item 
implies in dealing with the members of its or- 
gantization; —all of our regular members are 
financially interested in our enterprise. 

Our company is not affliated in any vay with 


new individuality ° 


promises some sur- 
prises which may well 
have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the in- 
dustrial life of the 
nation. 

In the coming read- 
justment, whatever it 


a Ln any other concems and is not influenced by or - J 

iimaeeees ee oh interested in what other concems may doin is to be, what part 

Fes rear Afar Sew any given circumstances. will advertising play? 

ae cee as as Signed, Stillwater Worsted Mills It has been said 
‘ar egy : that the force of ad- 


Austin T. Levy, Treasure: 


vertising which in the 
— past has served al- 





FACTORIES WON’T BE SUMMARILY CLOSED, PERHAPS, WHEN 
EMPLOYEES ARE FINANCIALLY INTERESTED IN THEM 


dividuality playing an important 
part, and using paid advertising 
to submit-its viewpoint. Witness 
the recent advertising of the Still- 
water Worsted Mills to offset the 
effect of a general news report. 
“Our mill is not going to shut 
down,” it says, and makes also 
this interesting declaration of in- 
dependence. “Our company is not 
affliated in any way with any 
other concerns, and is not in- 
influenced by or interested in what 
other concerns may do in any 





ways to create and 
stimulate demand and 
efficient distribution 
should now function in a broader 
way. In many basic industries 
it undoubtedly could, by stabiliz- 
ing demand, help to stabilize 
employment and do away with 
one of the greatest difficulties now 
present in the situation. The coal 
and steel companies have a distri- 
bution and advertising responsi- 
bility at the present moment. 
What the late Theodore N. Vail 
accomplished through advertising 
in distributing his peak load over 
twenty-four hours a day is pos- 
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For Over Seventeen Years 











The Omaha World-Herald has published 
each year more advertising than any other 
Omaha paper. 


In the first four months of 1920, the World- 
Herald published 4,354,550 agate lines of paid 
advertising. Omitting medical ads and the 
oil-stock variety of financial ads—all of which 
are declined by the World-Herald—the two 
other Omaha papers published respectively 
in the same period 2,925,296 and 2,741,844 


agate lines of clean advertising. 


The World-Herald led one paper by 42% 
and the third by over 50%! 


The World-Herald leads every month in 
local, foreign and classified. 


The World-Herald’s circulation in Omaha 
and suburbs is ten to seventeen thousand 
larger than that of the other Omaha papers, 
and as most advertisers naturally are seeking 
the intensive retail purchasing power, they 
use this concentrated World-Herald circula- 
tion for their message to Omaha and vicinity. 


The 
Omaha World - Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. H. DOORLY 


Special Representatives Business © 


New York Chicago Manager 
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sible for them to apply to twelve 
months. But. advertising has an 
old function which to-day is more 
important than ever. That in- 
tangible, but extremely effective, 
force of good will has come into 
conflict with the idea of present 
profits. It is surely not good 
business to cut permanent good 
will in half if tripling one year’s 
profits will have that effect. On 
the other hand, many retailers 
and manufacturers are proving 
by their actions that they con- 
sider a present reduction in profits 
a cheap price to pay for perma- 
nent good will, 

Advertising has long acted as 
a means of putting a corporate 
character on paper, and by carry- 
ing this character over to the pub- 
lic, has been the greatest builder 
of good will known. 

This old use of advertising, 
then, has received fresh impor- 
tance to-day. 

The new individuality in busi- 
ness may save us from a panic 
which is finally brought on when 
everybody does the same thing at 
the same time. Gradual deflation 
is entirely possible and a return 
from the heights of _ reckless 
spending to the level of sanity 
now under way can be helped by 
men in all lines who act as sane 
individuals instead of trying to 
fight the tide. There is no better 
way to register the individuality 
of a man or a corporation upon 
the national consciousness than 
the use of paid advertising, and 
the public is in a receptive mood 
—its good will is valuable. It is 
waiting and watching. Signs are 
not lacking as to the kind of in- 
dividuals or corporations who can 
win that good will if they wish. 





Chicago Agency Changes Cor- 


porate Name 


On May 1 the corporate name of 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, was changed to Mitch- 
ell-Faust Advertising Company. No 
change in ownership, management or 
policy of the company is involved. Er- 
nest I. Mitchell continues as president, 
Paul E. Faust as secretary and treas- 
urer, and C. Hugo Levin, Stanley G. 
Swanberg and Harry H. Gould as vice- 
presidents. 
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Piggly Wiggly’s Introduction 
to Washington 


Carnations—125,000 of them—were 
given away last week coincident with 
the opening of twenty-six Piggly Wig- 
gly stores in* Washington. Clarene. 
Saunders, president of the corporation, 
wrote the copy for the page newspaper 
advertisement announcing the openin; 
and telling the methods and policy o 
the company. Across the top of_ the 
age were the words “Fluttering Baby 
Birds.” Underneath, in smaller type, 
appeared these sentences. “‘’Tis in the 
Springtime that baby birds are born. 
His in the Springtime that new flowers 
burst forth with new-born life. ‘Tis in 
the Springtime here at Washington that 
twenty-six Piggly Wiggly stores are to 
be born on the same day.” The entire 
page was surrounded with twenty-six 
storks, each bearing a baby labeled 
“Piggly Wiggly.” 





New Northwest Agency 
Formed 


The Pacific Advertisinc Service Com- 
pany has just been forime:|, with offices 
in Portland, Ore., and Seurtle,. Wash 
George A. Wilson, formerly ot the 
United States Rubber Company, and 
the Van Patten, Inc., New York, is 
president of the new concern. C. N. 
Olmstead, formerly with the North- 
western National Bank of Portland, is 
vice-president; Lloyd Herritt, formerly 
with the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
of New York, secretary; R. F: Ross, of 
Kansas City, treasurer, and Oscar R. 
Wagner, who comes from the Gossard 
Company, of Chicago, is sales man- 
ager. Arthur Frankenburg, who was 
connected with the advertising of Mal- 
lory hats, is one of the associate mem- 
bers of the new organization, 





Made Operating Manager of 
Montgomery Ward 


W. R. DeField has been made oper- 
ating manager of the various houses of 
Montgomery Ward & Company. For 
the present he also will act as gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago house to 
take the place of George C. Miller, who 
resigned recently. A successor to Mr. 
Miller will be appointed later. . 

Mr. DeField has been connected with 
Montgomery Ward for a number of 
years. His latest position with that 
company before being called to Wash- 
ington to enter the service of the Ship- 
ping Board was that of superintendent 
of employment. He returned to the 
company from the Shipping Board about 
a month ago. 





With Stoltz & Williams Art 
Service 


O. A. King, formerly connected with 
the New York studio of Osgood & Co., 
has joined the Stoltz & Williams Art 
Service, Inc., of Chicago. 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


Bertsch & Cooper 


Fine materials do not necessarily 
make successful buildings — nor 
fine pictures successful advertise- 


ments. 


An Illustration is successful, in 
our estimation, only when it 
works successfully with Design, 
Lettering and Typography to 
arouse interest and the desire-to- 
purchase. 


The art of ‘the successful illus- 
trator, in other words, is not the 
art of the painter —it is the art 


of persuasion. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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On April 9th we received the photograph. | 
} Mr. Richardson’s letter dated April 10th, | 
acknowledges receipt of PROOFS of the 


completed advertisement. 
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Uses the 
Curtiss Oriole 





Advertising 
t 


hat makes sales 


Hardware dealers know that— 

Keen Kutter means quality tools and cutlery. 
The Keen Kutter Oriole will impress them that— 
Keen Kutter also means progressive ‘sales 

and advertising methods. 
The Simmons Hardware Company profitably uses 
the dependable Curtiss Oriole for its salesmen. 
There is a Curtiss aeroplane and flying boat forevery 
practical purpose—either business or pleasure. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Office: Gannax Crrv, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 


j= J cos" Gurion Ge, Adame Gey Wf y, yea Rath vs cst 
woe. iat sed drivers Ta 3 Dae Seaman Special Represeatat: 


Gentlemen: Please pre Eh bi kl x a AY 
in my business, and send me the Oriole booklet. 





H.E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


40 Fourth Avenue - - - - New York City 
Republic Building - - - - - - - += Chicago 
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Messages of Five Nations 


to the 


American People 


England, France, Italy, Japan and the United. States emerge 
from the Great War as the “big five” powers of the world. 
They are recognized in the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as having rights and responsibilities above other na- 
tions, and it is perfectly obvious that upon their friendly co- 
operation and united wisdom the future peace and progress 
of the world most largely depend. 


fore, that anything that can 
bring these five great . nations 
closer together is altogether 
good. 

Accordingly, The Indepen- 
dent presents a unjque double 
series of feature articles. A 
Message from the United States 
Government to the American 
people will appear weekly dur- 
ing the coming year. The week- 
ly messages are written by men 
in high position with the Ad- 
ministration, and give the facts 
about our Government, its poli- 
cies and its activities. 

The Messages from the Brit- 
ish Nation, prepared by mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet, will 
be followed by others at month- 
ly intervals from the same 
source. We shall publish each 
month Messages from France, 
Italy and Japan. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


PULLS BECAUSE 
IT IS ALIVE 


It seems evident, there- 








MESSAGES 
PUBLISHED 
A Message from the British 
Nation to the American People 
The Outlawing of War 
By Charles 4 ow. K.C., 


A Message from the Govern- 
ment of Italy to the American 
eople 
Heavy Taxes; Increased 
Exports, and No Strikes 
By Professor B. D. Attolico 





A Message from the French 
Provinces to the United States 


The Things We Have 
in Common 


By Marcel Knecht 





A Message from Japan 
The Plain Facts on 
Shantung 


By Viscount Y. Uchida, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 





A Me from the Govern- 
ment of Italy to the American 
eople 
Our Common Interest 


By Giuseppe de Michelis, Royal 
Genet Guamiaone for 
Emigration 








Indenendent 


311 SIXTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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HE Supreme Court of the 

United States, in an opinion 
delivered by Mr. Justice Day, has 
afirmed the decision of the Dis- 
trict court in the suit brought 
several years ago by the Blu- 
menstock Brothers Advertising 
Agency: against the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. The District 
Court had dismissed the suit for 
want of jurisdiction over the de- 
fendant or the action. 

The suit was brought to recover 
treble damages under section 7 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
the plaintiff alleging that the de- 
fendant had refused to accept 
proper and ordinary advertising 
matter offered by said plaintiff 
and other advertising agencies. 

On account of the importance 
of the case and the issues in- 
volved, the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Day is given below in full: 





SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Blumenstock Brothers) In Error to the 

Advertising Agency,| District Court 

Plaintiff in Error, |. the United 
vs. { States for the 

The Curtis Pusbtich- | Northern _ Dis- 
ing Company. trict of Illinois. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

This suit was brought by the 
Blumenstock Brothers Advertis- 
ing Agency against the Curtis 
Publishing Company in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of 
Illinois to recover treble damages 
under section 7 of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. 26 Stat. 209. The 
case here concerns the question of 
the jurisdiction of the District 
Court. Judicial Code, Section 
238. The plaintiff is a corpora- 
tion of the State of Missouri, the 
defendant a corporation of the 
State of Pennsylvania. The de- 
fendant appeared specially in the 
District Court and moved to dis- 
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Supreme Court Holds Publisher 
May Refuse Dealing with 
Advertising Agency 


Affirms Decision of Lower Court in Case Brought Against the Curtis 
Publishing Company Under the Sherman Act 


miss the complaint for want of 
jurisdiction, the grounds stated 
being: 

1. “That in each of the counts 
of plaintiff's original declaration, 
and in the additional count there- 
of, it appears that the plaintiff is 
a citizen and resident of the State 
of Missouri, and that this defend- 
ant is a citizen and resident of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

2. “That in none of said counts 
is a cause of action stated by 
plaintiff within the provisions of 
the Act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1890, entitled, ‘An Act to 
protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies.’ ” 

The court entered judgment 
dismissing the suit for want of 
jurisdiction over the defendant or 
the action. 

The record contains a certificate 
stating that the court found that 
it had no jurisdiction of the de- 
fendant and no jurisdiction to 
entertain the action. The certifi- 
cate further states, that the ques- 
tion involved is whether the 
transaction set. forth in the sev- 
eral counts of the declaration in- 
volves a question of interstate 
commerce, and whether the aver- 
ments in said several counts of 
the declaration state a cause of 
action within the provisions of 
the Act of July 2, 1890. 

The declaration is voluminous, 
containing five counts and an ad- 
ditional count. So far as it is 
necessary for our purpose the 
cause of action of the plaintiff 
may be said to rest upon the alle- 
gations: That the plaintiff is en- 
gaged at Chicago in conducting 
an advertising agency. That 
when customers or principals de- 
sire to place advertisements in the 
magazines and periodicals of the 
trade they make plaintiff their 
agent, and plaintiff contracts with 
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Who are the 20,000 most progres- 

sive hardware retailers in this 

country ? 


We do not presume to say, nor do 
we presume to tell you that these 
progressive dealers should be culti- 
vated—and the rest ignored. 


The advertiser who accepts an 
arbitrary classification and ignores 
three dealers out of every five, is 
doing so at his own expense. 


You never can tell—factories have 
been known to thrive on what their 
competitors have overlooked. Good 


Hard vetlooks no one. It 
reachelghenaaperery hardware dealer. 


Just to be sure, why not cultivate the 
entire field, and take no chances? 


This ig the May 6th GOOD HARDWARE 


advertisement which 


PRINTER’S INK’S cen- W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher 
sor altered without knowl- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
edge of the GOOD MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manager, 
HARDWARE subscrip- FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Manager, 116 West 39th Street, New York 
tion plan. XD: MERINNEY. Sothern Mazager - Post Depasch Building, Se Lome 


DEAR PRINTERS’ INK: 


You say: “Our copy censor made a slight change in the copy; 
in the sentence reading IT REACHES EVERY HARDWARE 
DEALER he inserted the word ‘almost,’ as no publication can 
reach everybody in its field.” 

Your copy censor hasn’t been reading our GOOD HARD- 
WARE and ORAL HYGIENE advertising in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

If he had been he would know this: 

That under the LINFORD SMITH SUBSCRIPTION 
PLAN—under which ORAL HYGIENE has been published 
since January, 1911—the magazine DOES reach everybody in 
its field. > 

The only man who could possibly be missed would be the chap 
whose name and address cannot be secured. 

I quote the following from one of our Data Sheets: 


How We Get Our Lists 


T= magazine is published with the co-operation of a group of hard- 
ware jobbers, located in different parts of the United States. 

Each of these jobbers operates in a separate territory and furnishes 
us with a mailing list containing the names of ewery retail hardware 
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dealer in that territory. For each name that they send us, the jobbers 
pay the subscription price of the magazine. 

A hardware jobber working among the retailers in his vicinity knows 
all of them and is, therefore, in an excellent position to furnish complete 
and correct mailing lists. 

In return for his services, each of the jobbers associated with the 
magazine enjoys the use of the first four advertising pages in each 
copy of the magazine that is circulated within his territory. And on 
each of these copies, the jobber’s name is imprinted on the cover. 

Obviously, with such an inducement, the jobber finds it to his ad- 
vantage to have his territorial lists complete and correct. 


How We Prevent Duplication 


ERRITORIAL boundaries are defined by county lines. Only one 
jobber can distribute his edition of the magazine in any given county. 
The addressing and mailing is all done in our office. We have the 
addressing plates, we make all additions and corrections to lists and we 
check all names that we receive. New names are added to the list of 
the particular jobber in whose territory they belong. For example: A 
name from Providence, R. I., would be added to the list of Bigelow & 
Dowse Co., because Providence, R. I. is in Bigelow & Dowse territory. 


How We Cover the Gaps 


[7 is impossible to allot territories all over the United States and have 
them dove-tail one with another. There are, naturally, some gaps. 

For the purpose of covering these gaps, we distribute an edition of 
Good Hardware known as the Publisher’s Edition, copies from which 
are mailed to every hardware dealer who is not within the territory 
of one of our jobber associates. 

This Publisher’s Edition, and all of the other editions, are identical 
throughout, with the exception of the first four advertising pages and 
the cover imprint. 





You say: “It is good business to always claim a little less than 
you actually have.” 

We do claim less—for GOOD HARDWARE not only reaches 
every hardware DEALER—as stated in copy sent you for your 
May 6th issue—but it also reaches, in addition to the jobbers com- 
posing the publishing syndicate, every other hardware jobber in the 
country as well as all hardware buyers for department stores and 
other stores selling hardware. 

GOOD HARDWARE not only reaches every hardware 
DEALER—it reaches every hardware-selling unit, the name and 
address of which is not a secret. 


Yours very truly, 
May 8, 1920. Merwin B. Masson, Business Manager. 


GOOD HARDWARE 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Manager, 116 Wrest 3och Seroct, 2 Street, New York 


be B. CONANT, Western Manager - - - Building, Chicago 
. D. McKINNEY, Southern Manager - Post Dispatch Building, St. Louis 
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the defendant and other publish- 
ers and distributors of maga- 
zines; that plaintiff had many 
customers with whom it placed 
advertisements in the periodicals 
published and distributed by the 
defendant and in other periodicals 
of other publishers, all of which 
were distributed «throughout the 
United States and the several 
States thereof; that the defend- 
ant was the owner and publisher 
of three periodicals sold and dis- 
tributed throughout the United 
States known as The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and The Country Gentle- 
man; that the business of the de- 
fendant in publishing, selling and 
distributing said periodicals was 
interstate commerce. 

The character of each of the 
several publications is described, 
and a large circulation is at- 
tributed to each of them; and it 
is stated that in publishing and 
distributing said periodicals de- 
fendant held itself out as desirous 
of taking, receiving, printing, 
publishing, and distributing 
throughout the United States its 
publications and advertisements 
to persons, firms and corporations 
concerning their business and oc- 
cupation; that im the course of 
the business the defendant dealt 
with the plaintiff and other ad- 
vertising agencies; that the de- 
fendant in the regular course of 
its business dealt with not only 
advertisers, but with advertising 
agencies such as the plaintiff, and 
it is alleged that such dealings 
were transactions of interstate 
commerce, and that the business 
of editing, publishing and dis- 
tributing throughout the United 
States the advertising matter con- 
tained in said publications, pur- 
suant to contracts made with its 
customers and advertising agen- 
cies was interstate commerce; 
that such commerce is dependent 
for its operation and growth upon 
advertising facilities offered by 
magazines and periodicals such as 
those of the defendant, and that 
such publications constitute the 
chief method of presenting to the 
buying public the articles held 
out for sale; that the advertising 
facilities were necessary to deal- 
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ers, merchants, and manufac. 
turers in order to bring their 
products to the notice and atten- 
tion of purchasers; that the de 
fendant’s periodicals, particularly 
The Saturday Evening Post, have 
an important position among such 
publications, and are largely read 
throughout the United States; 
that The Saturday Evening Post 
is the most necessary of such ad- 
vertising mediums to the cus- 
tomers of the plaintiff; that the 
defendant’s periodicals, together 
with certain other magazines, 
periodicals and publications owned 
by persons other than the de- 
fendant, had, to a certain extent, 
exclusive control of a certain 
field of advertising; that the 
magazines and other publications 
which control and do all the ad- 
vertising business of the field in 
question are few in number; that 
for the advertising of goods and 
merchandise offered for sale in 
commerce there were no adequate 
facilities except those offered by 
the defendant and other publish- 
ers of similar magazines; that the 
defendant was desirous of using 
its preponderant position in this 
special field of advertising as a 
means of acquiring for itself and 
its publications, especially for The 
Saturday Evening Post, a mo 
nopoly of the publication and dis- 
tribution of advertising matter m 
this restricted field of advertising 
throughout the United States m 
violation of the Anti-trust Act; 
that the defendant refused with- 
out any reasonable cause to accept 
proper and ordinary advertising 
matter or copy offered in the 
usual way to the defendant by the 
plaintiff and other advertising 
agencies unless the plaintiff, and 
other advertising agencies, would 
agree to allow the defendant to 
increase its preponderance in said 
advertising field by permitting it 
to control and limit and reduce, 
at the will of the defendant, the 
amount of advertising given by 
the plaintiff and other advertising 
agencies to the owners and pub- 
lishers of other magazines, jour- 
nals, periodicals and other publi- 
cations aforesaid, which were 
competing with the defendant m 
the field of advertising mention 
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and described; that by reason of 
the illegal and wrongful acts, 
done by the defendant in pur- 
suance of its attempt and scheme 
to create a monopoly for its own 
benefit in, and to monopolize the 
advertising business, plaintiff lost 
the business of its customers for 
whom it had been acting as agent 
in placing of advertisements with 
defendants and other publications, 
and was prevented from making 
further contracts for the placing 
of advertising matter in publica- 
tions of the defendant, and in 
consequence thereof, in any other 
publication of a like or similar 
character, to the damage of the 
plaintiff in the sum of $25,000. 

The declaration contains an 
alleged cause of action at common 
law, but as-neither the plaintiff 
nor the defendant resides in the 
district in which the suit was 
brought, it is conceded that such 
cause of action could not be 
maintained in that court against 
the defendant’s objection. Sec- 
tion 51, Judicial Code. 

The Sherman Anti-trust Act 
(sec. 7) created a cause of action 
in favor of any person to recover 
by suit in any District Court of 
the United States, in the district 
in which the defendant resides 
or is found, three-fold damages 
for injury to his business or prop- 
erty by reason of anything for- 
bidden and declared unlawful in 
the Act. In order*to maintain a 
suit under this Act the complaint 
must state a substantial case aris- 
ing thereunder. The action is 
wholly statutory, and can only be 
brought in a District Court of the 
United States, and it is essential 
to the jurisdiction of the court 
in such cases that a substantial 
cause of action within the statute 

set up. 

In some cases it is difficult to 
determine whether a ruling dis- 
Missing the complaint involves the 
merits of the cause of action at- 
tempted to be pleaded or only a 
question of the jurisdiction of the 
court. In any case alleged to 
come within the federal jurisdic- 
tion it is not enough to allege that 
questions of a federal character 
arise. in the case, it must plainly 
appear that the averments at- 
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tempting to bring the case within 
federal jurisdiction are real» and 
substantial. Newburyport Water 
Co. v. City of Newburyport, 193 
U. S. 562, 576. , 

In cases where, as here, the 
controversy concerns a subject- 
matter limited by federal law, for 
which recovery can be had only 
in the federal courts, the juris- 
diction attaches only when the 
suit presents a substantial claim 
under an act of Congress. This 
rule has been applied in bank- 
ruptcy cases (Grant v. Laird, 212 
U. S.° 445); in copyright cases 
(Globe Newspaper Co. v. Walker, 
210 U. S. 356); in patent cases 
(Healy v. Sea Guli Specialty Co., 
237 U. S. 479); in admiralty 
cases (The Jefferson, 215 U. S. 
130). 7 

We come then to _ inquire 
whether the cause of action stated 
was a substantial one within sec- 
tion seven of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. It is not contended 
that any combination, conspiracy, 
or contract in restraint of trade 
is alleged such as would bring the 
case within the first section of the 
Act. The second section is relied 
upon which in terms punishes per- 
sons who monopolize ‘or attempt 
to monopolize, or combine with 


‘others to monoplize any part of 


trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign 
nations. 

The Anti-trust Act, it is hardly 
necessary to say, derives its au- 
thority from the power of, Con- 
gress to regulate commerce 
among the States. It declares 
unlawful combinations, conspira- 
cies, and contracts and attempts 
to monopolize which concerns 
such trade or commerce. It fol- 
lows that if the dealings with the 
defendant, which form the sub- 
ject-matter of complaint, were 
not transactions of _ interstate 
commerce, the declaration states 
no case within the terms of the 
Act. 

Commerce, as defined in the 
often*quoted definition of Chief 
Justice Marshall, in Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, ‘189, is not 
traffic alone, it is intercourse, “It 
describes the commercial inter- 
course between nations and parts 
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Scientific Advertising—Number Five 


Selling the 
Industrial Executive 





nd UusL7. tal Advertising in national 


publications has proved itself the most effec- 
tive and economical method of selling to the 
industrial executive. 


During the first six months of 1919, con- 
siderably dver two million dollars worth of 
such advertising appeared in eighteen national 
magazines. Over two hundred concerns 
participated in using this great business force. 
Many had previously doubted that advertis- 
ing could help them sell to their field, which 
though limited in number is so vast in scope. 


Now, /ndustrial Advertising, speaking to the 
great, powerful public as well as to the in- 
dustrial executive, readily promotes the sale 
of practically anything which enters into the 
manufacture of finished produéts. It dis- 


seminates information about raw materials 
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and assembly units, tools and machinery 
equipment to make a thing, and service to 
make it better. 


Like other specialized branches of advertis- 
ing Industrial Advertising has distindtive re- 
quirements as to knowledge and experience. 


Johnson, Read & Company not only meet 
. these requirements, but are able effectively 
to apply the results of their experience and 
investigation through a practical, highly 
elastic method of SclENTIFIC ADVER- 
TISING procedure. It is natural, therefore, 
that they are looked upon as an organization 
of specialists in Industrial Advertising. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements on 
, ‘Scientific Advertising’ as pra@ticed by this 
organization and symbolized by its seal. 
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of nations in all its branches, and 
is regulated by prescribing rules 
for carrying on that intercourse.” 

In the present case, treating the 
allegations of the complaint as 
true, the subject-matter dealt with 
was the making of contracts for 
the insertion of advertising mat- 
ter in certain periodicals belong- 
ing to the defendant. It may be 
conceded that the circulation and 
distribution of such publications 
throughout the country would 
amount to interstate commerce, 
but the circulation of these peri- 
odicals did not depend upon or 
have any direct relation to the 
advertising contracts which the 
plaintiff offered and the defend- 
ant refused to receive except upon 
the terms stated in the ‘declara- 
tion. The advertising contracts 
did not involve any movement of 
goods or merchandise in inter- 
state commerce, or any trans- 
mission of intelligence in such 
commerce. 

This case is wholly unlike /nter- 
national Text-Book Co. v. Pigg, 
217 U. S. 91, wherein there was 
a continuous interstate traffic in 
textbooks and apparatus for a 
course of study pursued by means 
of correspondence, and the move- 
ments in interstate commerce were 
held to bring the subject-matter 
within the domain of federal con- 
trol, and to exempt it from the 
burden imposed by state legisla- 
tion. This case is more nearly 
analogous to such cases as Fick- 
len v. The Taxing District of 
Shelby County, 145 U.-S. 1, 
wherein this court held that a 
broker engaged in negotiating 
sales between residents of Ten- 
nessee and non-resident merchants 
of goods situated in another 
State, was not engaged in inter- 
state commerce; and within that 
line of cases in which we have 
held that policies of insurance are 
not articles of commerce, and that 
the making of such contracts is a 
mere incident of commercial 
intercourse. Paul v. Virginia, 8 


Wall. 168; Hooper v. California, 
155 U. S. 648; N. Y. Life Ins. Co. 
v. Deer Lodge County, 231 U. S. 
495. We held in Hopkins v. 
United States, 171 U. S. 579, that 
the buying and selling of live- 
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stock in the stockyards of a 

by members of the stock exchange 
was not interstate commerce, al- 
though most of the livestock was 
sent from other States, 

In Williams v. Fears, 179 U, §, 
270, we held that labor agents en- 
gaged within the State of Georgia 
in hiring persons to be employed 
outside the State were not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, In 
Ware and Leland v. Mobile Co, 
209 U. S. 405, we held that 
brokers taking orders and trans- 
mitting them to other States for 
the purchase and sale of grain or 
cotton upon speculation were not 
engaged in interstate commerce; 
that such contracts for sale or 
purchase did not necessarily re- 
sult in any movement of com- 
modities in interstate traffic, and 
the contracts were not, therefore, 
the subjects of interstate com- 
merce. 

In the recent case of United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
v. Kentucky, 231 U. S. 394, we 
held that a tax upon a corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of 
inquiring into and reporting upon 
the credit and standing of persons 
in the State, was not unconsti- 
tutional as a burden upon inter- 
state commerce as applied to a 
non-resident engaged in selecting 
and distributing a list of guaran- 
teed attorneys in the United 
States, and having a representa- 
tive in the State. The contention 
in-that case, which this court de- 
nied, was that the service ren- 
dered through the. representatives 
in Kentucky, and other repre 
sentatives of the same kind act- 
ing as agents of merchants en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, to 
furnish them with: information 
through the mails, or by tele- 
graph, or telephone, as a result of 
which merchandise might 
transported in interstate com- 
merce, or withheld from such 
transportation, according to the 
character of the information fe 
ported, was so connected with 
interstate commerce as to pre 
clude the State of Kentucky from 
imposing a privilege tax upo 
such business. 

Applying the principles of these 
cases, it is abundantly established 
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——Made in Springfield, Mass. 


BOSCH Tae American Bosch Magneto Cor- 
MAGNETO 


poration employs about 2,300. 
Their monthly production is now 
nearly 40,000 magnetos besides a 
large volume of magneto fittings, gen- 
erators, starting -motors, vibrating 
coils, spark plugs, etc. Every month 
10,000 miles of wiring are used and 
$350,000 worth of platinum contact 
points are produced. It is interesting 
to know that in the armature alone of 


AMERICA’S SUPREME the Bosch magneto there are 649 
IGNITION SYSTEM parts which requires 1,450 operations. 

















HE trading area of Springfield, Mass., is one of 

the largest in New England. It is thickly popu- 
lated and within its boundaries are many large in- 
dustrial cities and towns. Throughout the entire 
area there is fine steam train, trolley and motor 
transportation systems during all seasons. 


Cover Springfield and its rich suburban territory with The 


Springfield Republican 


(3c morning) 


and The Baily News 


(le evening) 


Circulation now over 


50,000 


Largest Circulation in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 


HE. circulation of The Republican and The 

Daily News.is not only strong in the city, but 
it is strong in those towns and cities within the 
trading area. As, for example, Westfield, over 
3,500 ; Northampton, over 1,000; Chicopee and Chico- 
pee Falls, over 3,200, and Holyoke, over 2,000. 


Our Merchandising Department Is Always Ready to Serve 
National Advertisers and Their Agents. May We Serve You? 





Marbridge Bidg., New York 


Kelly-Smith Co., oe Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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THE GREAKo 


The Wealthiest Ci 


TULSA 
City Population, 90,000 
County Population, 125,000 


Railroads and Interurbans Serving City: A. T. & S. F.—Midland Valley; 
M. K. & T.—Sand Springs Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco; Oklahoma 
Union Railway. 


Territory for jobbing and retail trade: Northeast and Eastern Central 
Oklahoma; capital Mid-Continent oil fields and zinc and lead mines. 


Principal towhs in trade radius: Bartlesville, 18,000; Claremore, 17,000; 
Cushing, 6,000; Chandler, 5,000; Collinsville, 7,500; Drumright, 10,000; 
Bristow, 6,000; Okmulgee, 20,000; Pawhuska, 10,000; Pawnee, 7,000; Oilton, 
5,000; Nowata, 10,000; Yale, 4,000; Henryetta, 5,000; Muskogee, 30,000; 
Vinita, 7,000; Sand Springs, 8,000; Sapulpa, 18,000. 


Manufacturing industries, railroad shops, etc., in RETAIL trade radius 
employes, etc.: 100 oil refineries, ranging in size from the largest independ- 
ent refinery in the world (Cosden Refg. Co.) to the smaller ones. Tulsa is 
the home of 431 oil and gas companies, 17 petroleum companies, 1 independ- 
ent packing plant, etc.; has 14,640 employes in industries. 


Principal industries of WHOLESALE radius, NOT including retail radius, 
with 1919 volume, payroll, employes, etc.: Oil, coal and zinc mining, glass 
manufacturing, zinc smelters, highbred livestock farms, dairy farming, rail- 
road shops, diversified farming. 


Chief agricultural and horticultural crops of RETAIL radius with 1919 
valuation: Corn, wheat, cotton, oats and other grain, alfalfa and maize, 
poultry, dairy products, highbred livestock; potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
sorghums, broom-corn, peanuts, apples, peaches, pears, berries. 


$794,107,000.00 


1919 volume of jobbing business in each and every line: Refinery, Oil 
well and Oil-field supplies, $100,000,000. Five wholesale grocery, ten whole- 
sale produce companies, annual sales $10,000,000. Wholesale hardware 
(two) $1,000,000 annually. Lumber, Iron and other jobbing $2,000,000. 


The Tulsa Tribune is delivered into practically every home in the city 
of Tulsa before five o’clock in the evening, 200 boys and three motor trucks 
working from four sub-stations under the “Independent Carrier” system of 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 


Marquette Building, Chicago, III. Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Carleton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WCribune 
HOME: PAPER OF 


It\Per Capita in the W orld 


distribution, constitute an almost perfect service. Complaints from non- 
delivery on the average day are less than one-tenth of one per cent. De- 
livery service is a large factor in bringing results. 


INK 


; TULSA IS THE WEALTHIEST CITY, PER CAPITA, IN THE WORLD. 
1a MORE MONEY IS SPENT FOR LUXURIES THAN MANY CITIES FIVE 

TIMES AS POPULOUS. THE INCREASE IN THE RETAIL TRADE HAS 
al BEEN AND IS SO RAPID THAT ESTIMATES ARE DIFFICULT TO MAKE. 
0: ‘ GITY’S AVERAGE BANK DEPOSITS.................. $75,000,000.00 
. BUILDING PERMITS, 1917-1918-1919.............. $22,707,091.00 
0: BUILDING OPERATIONS, 1920, OVER..............: $10,000,000.00 





Tulsa from the Sky 





presentatives: 






PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York, N. Y. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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that there is no ground for claim- 
ing that the transactions which 
are the basis of the present suit, 
concerning advertising in jour- 
nals to be subsequently distributed 
in interstate commerce, are con- 
tracts which directly affect. such 
commerce. Their incidental re- 
lation thereto cannot lay the 
groundwork for such contentions 
as are undertaken to be here 
maintained under section 7 of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act. The 
court was right in dismissing the 


suit, 
Affirmed 


Wilmer Atkinson, 


Founder of “The Farm 
Journal,” Dead 
ILMER ATKINSON 


founder of The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, died at his home 
in Philadelphia on May 10, after 
ten days’ illness from bronchial 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Atkinson would have been 
eighty on June 13, having been 
born in 1840. His ancestors came 
over on the ship Welcome with 
William Penn. 

In 1862, Mr. Atkinson, together 
with Howard M. Jenkins, his 
brother-in-law, purchased the Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Republican, which 
they ran successfully for about a 
year, and then sold, when Mr. At- 
kinson enlisted, in 1863, in the 
Wissahickon Cavalry, part of the 
19th Cavalry Regiment. A little 
later Mr. Atkinson enlisted in the 
197th Volunteer Infantry, and be- 
came a lieutenant. 

In 1866, Mr. Atkinson, in part- 
nership with Mr. Jenkins, founded 
the first daily paper in Delaware, 
the W ilmington Daily Commercial, 
which is now published as the 
Every Evening. 

In 1877, he moved to Philadel- 
phia, and there founded The Farm 
Journal, the first year having 
something like 12,000 circulation a 
month. Mr. Atkinson lived to see 
his paper go all over the United 
States, reaching over a million 
farmers monthly. 
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The first Fair Play notice, a 
guarantee of advertising in The 
Farm Journal, was originated by 
Mr. Atkinson in 1880. 

Mr. Atkinson not only founded 
The Farm Journal, but was edi- 
tor of the paper until 1917, when 
he became editor emeritus, pass- 
ing. over the active editorial di- 
rection of the paper to his nephew, 
Charles F, Jenkins, who had been 
associated with the Wilmer At- 
kinson Company since 1884. 

During his later years Mr. At- 
kinson was deeply interested in 
many public questions. He was 
president of the Pennsylvania 
Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage. He was deeply interested 
in good roads, better transporta- 
tion facilities, etc. 

About two weeks ago Mr. At- 
kinson completed his autobiag- 
raphy. 


Meeting of New York Business 
Publishers 


Major E. Wrench, head of the Brit 
ish Bureau of Information during the 
war, now in the United States in the 
interest of the English Speaking Union, 
addressed the New York Business Pub- 
lishers’ Association May 10 on a better 
understanding between England and 
America. 

Other speakers were Arthur J. Bald- 
win, vice-president of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., and Roger W. Allen, 
of the Allen-Nugent Company. 


Jacksonville “Florida Metropo- 
lis” Sold 
S. A. Lynch, president of the South- 
ern Enterprises, Atlanta, Ga., has pur 
chased the Florida Metropolis, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. from W. R. Carter and 
Rufus A. Russell. Mr. Lynch controls 
theatrical and amusement enterprises 
in several Southern cities. 


G. H. Freeman With Holt, 
Renfrew & Co. 
George H. Freeman, until recently 


with Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., Mom 
treal, has joined Holt, Renfrew & Co, 
Ltd., Montreal, as advertising managerf. 


Joins J. R. Mayers Co., Inc, 
New York 
F. J. Elmiger, formerly with Stam 
ford Briggs, New York, has joined the 
art department of The J. R. Mayers 
Co., Inc., New York. 
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Death of John C. Winston 


yoke C. Winston, head of the pub- 
lishing house of John C. Winston & Co., 
Philadelphia, died on May 7, aged 63 
ears. At the time of his death Mr. 
inston was Director of Public Works 
of Philadelphia. : 
The Winston company sprang into 
prominence in 1900 with its acquisition 
of the rights of the “International” 
series of Bibles. So rapid was the 
growth of the business that in 1904 the 
company erected its own building. A 
few months later the entire stock and 
business of the pedigreed house of 
Henry T. Coates & Co. were purchased 
and in 1907 was added the American 
business of William Collins, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., of Great Britain. 


Three Accounts for La Porte & 
Austin 


The Rambler Shoe Company, New: 
York, has placed the advertising agency 
of La Porte & Austin, New York, in 
charge of its povertes. The adver- 
tising is appearing in daily papers, mail- 
order and farm papers. 

The La Porte & Austin Agency has 
also obtained the accounts of the Wil- 
liam Morris Company, New York, man- 
ufacturer of silk lingerie and petticoats, 
and Louis Sacks, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
iron foundry. 


A. A. C. of W. Department 
Programme 
BUSINESS PRESS DEPARTMENT 
2:30 p. m., June 8. 

This department is composed of the 
members of The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., but is open to all publish- 
ers and advertisers. ° 

Chairman, A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, former president 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

The programme is built around the 
theme of “Business Paper Service,” 
which is discussed from the several 
standpoints of advertiser, agent, reader 
and publisher. 

“Getting Results from Business Pa- 
pers,” George W owell, Jr., adver- 
tising manager Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company, Menominee, Mich.; “Business 
Paper Co-operation,” Charles Byrne, 
Critchfield Co., Chicago; ‘Making 

er Business Men Through Busi- 
ness Papers,” Harry N. Grut, vice- 
esident Mercantile Trust & Savings 
lank, Chicago; “The Business Paper and 
Its Service to Advertiser and Reader,” 
Frank Bruce, Bruce Publishing Com- 

y, Milwaukee. Discussion will fol- 

each paper. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


_ June 7, 2 p. m.—Mail Merchandis- 
ing,” Wm. A. Hersey, Robert H. In- 

soll & Bro., New York; “Creating 

msumer Acceptance,” C. A. Bonni- 
well, advertising director Wm. J. Mox- 
ley, Inc., Chicago; “Better Mail Mer- 
chandising for the Retailer,” Frank 
Stockdale, Frank Stockdale Service, Chi- 
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cago; “Mechanical Mistakes in Mail 
Merchandising,” Julian Wetzel, Keystone 
Press, Indianapolis; “What Organized 
Mail Merchandising Can Do for You,” 
Noble T. Praigg, managing director 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Chicago. 

Tuesday, 2 p. m.—International Or- 
ganization, The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association presents Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, sales and advertising coun- 
sel, LaSalle Extension University, in 
“Puttin the Sales Story Across by Di- 
rect Advertising.” Staged under the 
direction of Robert C. Fay, Morris and 
Company. 

WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


_ Tuesday, June 8.—‘‘Keyed Returns 
from Heart Appeal Copy,” Florence 
Spencer Duryea; “Reaching the Na- 
tional Audience,” Mrs. Agnes Carroll 
Hayward; “Come Into the Kitchen: 
How the Advertising Agency Works 
Out Its Kitchen Problems,” Louise 
Gardner Swain and Florence Prevost; 
“Can the Advertising Woman Function 
Her Best in Her Own Club or as 
Part of the Man’s Organization ?”— 
open forum, discussion started by Kath- 
erine A, Mahool; “The Value of the 
A. A. C. of W. to the Local Organiza- 
tion,” Jane Johnston Martin. Election 
of chairman Women’s Conference for 
1921, and of woman member of Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 


Two Join Wood, Putnam & 
Wood Co. 


Walter L. Raymond, formerly in the 
advertising departments of the Vacuum 
Oil Company and the National Lead 
Company, ee York, has joined the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Bos- 
ton, as technical service man. 

Walter Chester, formerly with the 
Erickson Company, New York, has also 
become associated with Wood, Putnam 
& Wood. 

s 


Joins American Writing Paper 
Staff 


William Robins has joined the sales- 
gromotitn department of the American 

riting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
He has been associated with the O. J. 
Gude Company and previously was with 
the New York Times and the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company. 


D. W. Hewitt, Vice-President 
Presbrey Agency 


D. W. Hewitt, formerly president of 
the Hewitt Publishing Corporation, New 
York, has been made vice-president of 
eo Presbrey Company, Inc., New 

ork. 


Pace Is Advertising Instructor 

Anderson Pace, of the staff of the 
Christian Herald, New York, has been 
made advertising instructor at Columbia 
University, succeeding Guy Hubbart, 
whose resignation was noted in Parint- 
ers’ Inx of April 29. 
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WHO READS IT? 
that is the question 


‘‘Who reads it?”’ is the question 
discriminating purchasers of 
space ask of the representatives of 
magazines. This is of prime 
importance, as the readers col- 
lectively are the ones who finally 
determine whether a campaign 
will be successful. 


The family as a unit are to be 
reckoned with as they pass judg- 
ment on the goods offered to 
them for sale. 


The woman in the home may be 
the one to purchase a breakfast 
food originally, but unless all 
members of family like it, it has 
little chance of lasting popularity. 
The family decide on what food 
is to be placed on the table, what 
talking machine they want and 
what automobile shall be bought. 


We on Photoplay are little con- 
cerned with who brings the mag- 
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azine into the thousands of homes 
it reaches during the month. It 
may be the father, the mother, 
the daughter or the son. It 
makes little difference. But we 
do know that it becomes thumb 
worn during its life on the library 
table, and read with interest by 
each member of the family, 
because of each member’s interest 
in Moving Pictures—the chief 
recreation of the American 
People. 


And doesn’t the fact that Photo- 
play is bought by more than 
500,000 people and taken into 
their homes make it the sort of 
a medium that advertisers need? 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH STI. 
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“Does More—Does It Better” 
Challenged 


CusumMan Moror Works 
Lincotn, Nes., May 1, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Our attention has been directed to 
reprint of letter dated April 10th ad- 
dressed to Editor of Printers’ Inx by 
the Lalley Light Corporation, which ap- 
peared on page 172 of your April 15th 
issue. 

We have none but the friendliest feel- 
ing toward the Lalley Light Corpora- 
tion, and do not want to interfere with 
any of their publicity work... However, 
it is felt that it would be to our com- 
bined interests that we inform you that 
the name Cushman “Does-More” Light 
and Power Plant is the trade name 
which has been established for our light- 
ing plant and which has been advertised 
extensively in the fields which we have 
selected for distributing our product. 

While a slogan perhaps, serves some- 
what differently from a trade name, one 
is so closely associated with the other 
that sometimes it is difficult to draw a 
line between the two. 

Our catalogue together with proofs 
of some of our recent advertising is 
being sent you under another cover, to 
bear out our claim. 

Possibly you will want to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Lalley 
Light Corporation, and it is felt that the 
circumstances as presented to them by 
you would, no doubt, influence them to 
alter their proposed “slogan” somewhat. 

Any comments which you care to offer 
will be very much appreciated. 

F. G. Woop, 
Sales Department. 


Sidener-Van Riper Increases 
Personnel 


Mark E. Hamer, William F. Keg- 
ley, B. Wallace Lewis and Carmen L. 
Thomas have been added to the per- 
sonnel of the Sidener-Van Riper A.- 
vertising Company, Indianapolis. Mr. 
Hamer, who becomes director of com- 
mercial research, was formerly an ex- 
ecutive in the advertising department of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
“Marmon” cars, Indianapolis. Mr. Keg- 
ley, who becomes a member of the copy 
department, was formerly on the staff 
of a Detroit agency. Mr. Lewis, who 
also becomes a member of the copy de- 
partment, is a former newspaper man 
and has lately been associated with 
Senator Harry S. New at Washington. 
Mr. Thomas, whose work is rates, data 
and space buying, was recently a mem- 
ber of the national advertising division 
of the Indianapolis News, and was con- 
nected with that newspaper for eleven 
years. ' 


Joins Agency in Portland, Ore. 


William H. Warren, for many years 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Morning .Oregonian, has resigned to 
join the W. S. Kirkpatrick advertising 
agency in Portland, Ore. 
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Support Needed for Legitimate 
Financial Enterprise 


Cuartes V. SparHawk 
INCORPORATED 
DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS AND CHEMICALS 


New York, May 7, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


An article in the May 6th issue of 
Printers’ Ink makes a plea: “The 
Press Must Preach More Production.” 

But the thought has come if the pub 
licity would not be in order for the 
banks and the Federal Reserve Board, 
who, have consistently advised curtail 
ment of all credit, with the withdrawal 
of any funds for expansion. 

The present situation in the money 
market, while it may cause the dumping 
of material for obtaining temporary 
funds, is certainly putting a stop to 
manufacture, which is the backbone for 
the reduction of prices. 

We hear constant reminders of panic 
and depression, which have been circu 
lated, and which have had a good effect; 
but what country is in the favorable po 
sition that this is for su plying crude 
as well as finished material? 

What we need is a sane consideration 
of the situation, with proper financial 
support and supervision of legitimate 
enterprises. 

There has been introduced into the 
English House of Lords by Lord Bab 
four the “Protection of Special Indus 
tries Bil.” It has two objects. 

One is the prevention of dumping. 

The vther is the establishment of 3 
Special Industries ‘Council to advise 
to the promotion and assistance of 
cial industries, i.e., “Industries Supph 
ing Commodities Which Are E 
to the National Safety, as Being Ab 
solutely Indispensable to Important In 
dustries Carried On in the United Ki 
dom, and Which Are Entirely or M 
Supplied from Countries Outside the 
United Kingdom.” 

It would seem that the Federal Re 
serve Board could qualify under some 
what the same category. We would then 


be getting nearer the solving of the 
“Increased Production” problem. 
CHartes V. SPARHAWK, 
President. 


The Balfour Bill referred to by Mr. 
Sparhawk was rejected after second 
reading —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Low Cost of Advertising Gor 
ernment Loan 


As a result of the first six month 
advertising in South Africa in 
of a Government loan, over two mib 
lion pounds have been subscribed @ 
small sums, at a cost to the Treasuty 
of approximately one-half penny pe 
ound for siverticing, This is equiv 
ent to a cost of one-fifth of 1 per cemt 


Joins Kraff Agency 
E. A. Engstrom has joined the Kral 
Advertising Agency of Minneapolis, # 
secretary and general supervisor of 
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Anti-Chain Advertising Must 
Reach Fundamentals 





First Find Out if the Independent Is at a Buying Advantage 


Krenninc-Scutarpe Grocer Co. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We, the Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Company, are, at the present time, en- 
gaged in a large advertising campaign 
by which we are doing our utmost to 
influence the consumer to trade with 
the neighborhood grocer, pointing out 
to the consumer, in the best way we 
can, the importance of patronizing the 
man who lives in his neighborhood— 
who is part of his surroundings, and 
who is a real asset, our object being to 
do all that is possible to help the neigh- 
borhood grocer not alone maintain his 
business, but increase his volume as 

inst the competition and inroads 
chain stores and Piggly-Wigglys are 
making, especially in this market. 

We find it difficult to get strong, im- 
pressive arguments—at least it seems so 
to us. 

Now, are you, or your organization, 
at all in a position to help us in any 
way by giving us some arguments which 
we can use effectively? ave you ever 
given this matter any thought? 

These chain stores, Piggly-Wigglys, 
etc., are quite a menace to the grocer 
trade, and we would like to do what we 
can to combat them. 

Our licy is not to sell either 
Figgly- igglys or chain stores of any 
kind, as our interest lies entirely with 
the regular retail grocer. 

Thanking you for any suggestions 
you may have to offer, and assuring you 

a prompt reply will be appreciated, 
we are, ° 
Krenninc-Scuiape Grocer Co. 


UITE innocently our corres- 
pondent puts up to us for 
solution a problem that for years 
has been engaging the serious at- 
tention of the best merchandis- 
ing minds in the country. No 
pat solution has as yet been dis- 
covered. We, therefore, sitting 
smugly in an editorial chair, can- 
mot be expected to umriddle a 
selling puzzle that the keenest ad- 
vertisers in the country have been 
able to untangle only partially. 
We can, however, in the light 
of the hundreds of articles which 
we have published on the subject, 
give the Krenning-Schlapp Gro- 
cer Co. some information which 
may help it to get down to the 
fundamentals of the problem of 
chain competition. We do not be- 
lieve that laying emphasis on the 





community function of the retail , 
14 


grocer gets to the root of the 
trouble, The fact that a man 
may be running a ‘grocery store 
in a certain neighborhood is little 
reason why the people of that 
community should buy goods 
from him. In a strongly public- 
spirited neighborhood people may 
be influenced somewhat by com- 
munity arguments. But in most 
places what little advantage there 
may come to the neighborhood 
through having that store will not 
be considered seriously by most 
people unless the store’s prices 
closely approximate those being 
quoted by the chains. 

The real reason why the Piggly- 
Wigglys and other chains are 
proving such strong competition 
can be summed up in one word— 
Price. As a rule they sell mer- 
chandise for less money than the 
independent grocer charges. This 


fact must be met fairly and 
squarely. 

Having faced it, what is the 
next step? Let us find out why 


chain prices are lower. Are the 
chains able to use their tremen- 
dous buying power in getting 
goods for less than independents? 
If this explains their price su- 
periority, let us next see if the 
advantage is a fair one. Are 
manufacturers and jobbers justi- 
fied in giving quantity discounts 
to large buyers? If it is decided 
that they are justified in doing so, 
we must concede the chain’s right 
to sell for less on the simple basis 
that they buy for less. 


TO EQUALIZE CHAIN’S ADVANTAGES 


Granting the argument thus 
far, isn’t there anything that can 
be done to equalize the chain’s 
buying advantages with those of 
the independent merchants? If 
we are to admit the economic 
fairness of quantity discounts, the 
only thing the independents can 
do is to put themselves on an 
equality with the chains, as far as 
buying power is concerned. That 
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Our Experience Is Old 
as the Industry 


ATING from the hay-days of transpor- 

7 tation, there are a few men still in 
harness who remember “The Carriage Dealers’ 
Journal.” 

That publication was the mouthpiece of 
affairs locomotive a quarter-century ago, ahd 
we were its prime movers. 

We knew the carriage dealer from his 
poorest relation to the size of his shoes. We 
hobnobbed with him, joyed in his triumphs, 
sighed over his troubles and labored at his 
problems. 

The largest of these last we early fore- 
glimpsed, A cloud on the horizon no bigger 
than your hand, in it we saw the blue smoke 
of the Motor Car and heard the rumble of its 
big brother, the Truck. And we outraged all 
the conventions by preaching to carriage 
dealers a new gospel: the extracting of gold 
from gasoline. 
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We practiced our‘own preaching, more- 
over; abandoning all publication work and 
developing, through exhaustive research 
begun in the field of carriage retailing, an 
intimate and comprehensive knowledge of 
automotive dealers throughout the United 
States that is not possessed nor “posses- 
sible” by any other organization. 


During this experience coeval with the 
whole history of motordom, we have been 
successively manufacturers, sales man- 
agers, advertising managers and merchan- 
dising students, as well as experts, in this 
one exclusive field. 


Narrating the working-methods and 
details of The Service Corporation, how- 
ever, requires pre-arranged interview. 
We have a story of surprises for sales 
managers and their advertising counsel; 
but how many such executives will take 
advantage of the opportunity depends on 
business chances we cannot control. The 
more alert will at least inwestigate. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


Get the A. B. C. state- 
ments of the four Wash- 
ington newspapers before 
you. Place alongside 
Washington’s census 
figures and the census 
figures of the twenty-five 
mile, shopping radius. 


Do this and you will 
see how impossible it is 
to cover this territory 
without the use of The 
Washington TIMES— 
even though you were 
to use the other three 
Washington newspapers 
combined. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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means they, also, must buy in 
large quantities. If they are un- 
able to do this singly, they have 
to do it by joining hands with 
their fellow merchants. 

That this is the conclusion ar- 
rived at by thousands of dealers 
is evidenced by the growth of the 
co-operative retail buying move- 
ment throughout the country. 
Almost every day brings the an- 
nouncement that the retailers of 
some section have united for this 
purpose. Whether or not they 
are on the right track, time only 
can tell. We do know that sev- 
eral of the older retail move- 
ments, such as that of the Rexall 
druggists, are basically co-opera- 
tive buying movements, only go 
further, going also into co-opera- 
tive manufacturing. 

Regardless of how it is done, 
something will have to be done to 
eliminate the small retailer’s buy- 
ing disadvantage. That is the 
starting point of the whole matter. 


SERVICE IS STILL DEMANDED 


Now let us take up the other 
side of the question. Even though 
the independent grocer were able 
to buy on the same level as the 
chains, still he would not be able 
to sell as low as they do unless 
he eliminated much of his sales 
expense. A merchant who ex- 
tends credit to his customers, who 
delivers them goods at any hour 
of the day, who receives orders 
over the telephone and who 
handles all sorts of unprofitable 
accommodation merchandise, caf- 
not compete on the basis of price 
with a store that has trimmed all 
its service frills to the very bone. 
Close students of the question say 
the independent grocer should 
one thing or the other. If he i 
going to compete with the chains 
on price, he must scrap all his 
service, and run’ a quarter-in-the 
slot machine, just as the chains 
are doing. 

f he does that, however, he 
has reduced himself to the exact 
level of the chains, and will thus 
have lost his best talking pomt, 
which is his ability to render se 
vice which the chains are not 
ing. His best bet, therefore, @ 
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his buying handicap has been re- 
moved, seems to be to give every 
needed service, and to let his cus- 
tomers know that he is giving it. 
He should also tell them that is 
why his prices are higher than 
the chains. If we were advertis- 
ing the retail grocer, we believe 
we would stress the service idea 
to the very limit. The average 
retailer has not been selling it 
properly. He has allowed his 
customers to be carried away by 
the price appeal of the chains and 
to forget the many things he does 
for them that the chains do not. 

The world is not yet ready for 
the absolute elimination of retail 
service. It is only when it is en- 
tirely removed from a community 
that people begin to appreciate 
how absolutely mecessary some 
service is. In a certain town we 
know the last remaining inde- 
pendent grocer went down re- 
cently before the competition of 
the chains. Conditions in that 
town are now intolerable. No 
matter how inclement the 
weather, or how inconvenient it 
is to leave her home, the house- 
wife has to trudge to one of the 
chains and stand around for half 
an hour before an overworkedy 
clerk can wait on her. Then she 
is obliged to carry her heavy 
packages through the wet. 

The people of that town now 
realize that the few cents they 
save by buying at the chains is 
neutralized by the inconveniences 
they suffer. Already an inde- 
pendent grocer in a neighboring 
town, who delivers, is building up 
a large trade in this grocerless 
community. 

There is a place for both the 
service store and the non-service 
store, but it must be made clear 
that both cannot sell at the same 
price. People must be permitted 
the option of saying whether or 
not they: wish service, and if they 
dispense with it they certainly 
should be .entitled to some price 
reduction for their sacrifice. The 
independent grocer, in many in- | 
Stances, may find it necessary to | 
have two scales of prices\—one 
for those who carry their goods 
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and pay cash and the other for 


EING funny is one of 
the most serious busi- 
nesses we know. 


It takes real tact, for in- 
stance, to print a magazine 
52 times a year without step- 
ping on anybody’s toes once. 


Judge aims never to be funny 
at the expense of anybody’s 
race, religion or creed-—that’s 
too easy and too sinister. It 
aims never to sink so low as to 
be vulgar—never to rise so 
high as to preach. It sticks to 
the course implied in the name 
that has stuck to it—the happy 
medium. 


It has the very serious purpose 
of being merely entertaining. 


175,000 guaranteed 
Print order over 250,000 
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Happy Medium 
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—— Has 
Such a Hold on its Readers 


“PRAIRIE FARMER 
is always the first 
paper to be grabbed 
after the mail man ar- 
rives on Saturdays by 
little as well as big 
folks. Here in this 
vicinity in 1918 I re- 
ceived $30 additional 
money on my wheat 
crop as a rebate; all 
due to your valuable 
Protective Union.” 
—Hy Schimmel- 
pfenning, Mason 
county, Ill. 


Circulation in 
Illinois 
120,000 

Net Paid 


CHAS. P. DICKSON 
Advertising Manager. 
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farmers for farmers. na} thousa 
With the largest staff of farmely, Th 
tors in active contact with them, 
PRAIRIE FARMER meets and helps meader: 
the problems of the Illinois farmer. 


Each farmer-editor owns and 
ates his own farm and write! 
PRAIRIE FARMER out of his p 
experience. Each takes part i 
agricultural activities of the state 
is known by the leading farmers 
breeders. 

That is why over 120,000 farme 
Illinois alone (over 150,000, inc 
surrounding states) look to F 
FARMER as a co-worker—a soum 
help and inspiration. 

This faith in the publications® 
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angible thing and can be gauged by 
he thousands of letters in our files 
imilar to the one reproduced at the 
it. These show how close we are to 
ir readers. 

Think what this “reader-faith” 
ns to you as an advertiser. Our 
aders know that PRAIRIE FARMER’S 
sing pages carry only the mes- 

of reliable merchandise. 
Just as they look to the editorial 
for advice and information, do 
n look to the advertising pages for 
Means to put this knowledge to 
Your message is sought for— 
accidentally run into. Why not 
advantage of this fact? PRAIRIE 
ARMER blankets [Illinois without 
ses +S Ask us for details. 


Onthe Farm 








Clifford V. Gregory 
Editor-in-Chief 
Born on the farm—ran 
a farm in Iowa and 
made enough to carry him 
through College. Gradu- 
ated in Animal Husbandry 
at Ames, Iowa. Has been 
Editor of Prarrre FarMerR 
for the past seven years. 
In partnership with the 
ublisher of Prarrie 
‘ARMER—he owns a 190- 
acre farm in DuPage 
county, which is operated 
under his personal super- 
vision. He has one of 
the finest herds of Du- 
rocs in Northern IIli- 
nois. Knows farm 
facts—a man who 
works with his 
hands as well as 
his hea 





Total 
Circulation 
150,000 
Net Paid 


Publisher 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representatives, Chteage 
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GAZETTE’S 
CIRCULATION 


Concentrated 
almost wholly in 
Worcester’s im- 
mediate trading 

zone 


over 31,000 


COPIES DAILY 


NET PAID 


**Nearly Every 
Copy Tells on 
Worcester 


Trade!’’ 


1. Largest Evening circulation 
of any newspaper in central 
Massachusetts. 


2. Largest “City-and-Suburban” 
evening circulation of any 
Worcester paper. 


Worcester Gazette 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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those who have their purchases 
charged and delivered. A number 
of retailers are successfully using 
this plan. It was used extensively 
during the war, but unfortunately 
many grocers did not have back- 
bone enough to continue the plan 
during peace. 

To sum up: An independent 
grocer cannot compete with the 
syndicates if he is at a buying 
disadvantage. If he removes that 
handicap, pushes his service hard, 
handles only well-advertised, fast- 
turning goods and charges a rea- 
sonable percentage for his ser- 
vice, he has a good chance to hold 
his own with the chains. This is 
not our mere opinion, but rather 
the consensus of the best mer- 
chandising thought on the subject, 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





New Advertising Manager for 
Yawman and Erbe 


Walter C, Freeman has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Yawman and 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., succeeding B. M. Wortman, 
who has left the Yawman anc Erbe 
Company after five years’ service, to go 
with the Moser & Cotins advertising 
agency of Utica, N. Y. Mr. Freeman 
has been advertising manager of 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, Rochester, 
for five years. Before that he was sales 
correspondent for the company, travel- 
ing salesman, branch office manager at 
Toronto and sales engineer on Gov- 
ernment contract work. 


Refutes Charge That Flower 
Prices Are Excessive 


“Fiddlesticks!” was the answer of 
Max Schling, New York florist, to the 
charge in the news columns of daily pa- 
ers that florists were preteen in 

others’ Day carnations. In hand-let 
tered newspaper display he offered to 
“give you a carnation free or we'll sell 
you a dozen for $3.00.” 








Montgomery Ward Sales in 
April Increase 


The Montgomery Ward sales for April 
were $9,112,000, an increase of 22.2 pet 
cent over the corresponding 1919 month. 
Sales in the four months of 1920 were 
$41,172,000, an increase of 38.2 per 
cent over the corresponding 1919 period. 


Dallas Wants Better Busines 
Bureau 


The Dallas, Tex., Advertising League 
acting through its Advisory Committe 
is planning to organize a Better Bus- 
ness Bureau. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


O facilitate the conduct 

of our business and to 
make room in our home 
plant, the Eastern Sales 
Division of the Advertising 
Department of The Butterick 
Publications, under the super- 
vision of Mr. W.C. McMillan, 
will be moved on or about 
May 15th from the Butterick 
Building to new quarters in 


the Buckley-Newhall Building 


One hundred West 
Forty-first Street 


BUTTERICK 
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Combination Screw and p fo 
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Can be pressed on any cap press, in th] A Cap. 
design and size desired, as. cheaply as th § opened, 
cap you are now using. No change in th 
tube necessary. Protecte 
(3 pate 
Cap-hold is screwed to the tube in the sam Canada. 
way and as quickly as the ordinary cap. 

Cap-holc 


When a tube capped with Cap-hold is pu] your pr. 
in use by the consumer, Cap-hold is release} they sho 
(unscrewed) from- the neck of the tubeinf and the 
the old familiar way; it then, automatically} tively in 
becomes a hinged cap. From that momet 
Cap-hold does not have to be again screwed CA 
to the neck to protect the contents of tk 
tube from contamination, hardening, « 
otherwise deteriorating. It is always a J. 
center, and the slightest pressure of t 
finger will snap it back over the neck to: 
tight fit. No greater pressure is required 
snap it clear of the tube’s orifice. 
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HOLD 


n't Be Lost 


p for Collapsible Tubes 
t a Makeshift 





th }] A Cap-hold tube is a tube that can be 
) the opened, squeezed and closed with one hand. 
oe Protected by patents in the United States 

(3 patents), Great Britain, France and 
same Canada. 
; Cap-hold your tubes and the consumers of 
spuq your product will keep them capped when 
easel they should. With the cap always at hand 
be inf and the capping so easy, they'll do it intui- 
ically, § tively in short order. 
yeni 
rewed CAP-HOLD, INCORPORATED 
-. Controlled By 
ys J. MONTANYE VANDERGRIFT, 
of the INCORPORATED 
ie. 40 Exchange Place 

New York 
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EAL economy in printing is what? 

Not cheapening the job by the use of 

questionable paper, questionable inks, by 
skimping on the makeready, and so on. 


Real economy is rather the saving of time 
that comes from facilities for executing the 
job without a hitch, with the least con- 
sumption of effort. 


It takes capital to buy time and labor-sav- 
ing equipment, but it pays—pays you and us. 








Unlimited financial resources enable us to buy 

whatever equipment is necessary to economical 
|| methods, no matter what the cost. We're set for 
| quick and economical action. The most complete 
equipment enables us to take advantage of all 
the short-cuts, without sacrificing the quality of 
the job. The result is really high-class printing 
at a reasonable price. These advantages can be 
passed along to you. 














ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since 7876 F 


80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
New York City Franklin ~ 4520 
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Are Doctored Photo- 
graphs Unfair? 





New York, May 1, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 

Will you kindly advise regarding the 
following: 

Where hee aphs are used in a gen- 
eral way to illustrate advertisements, 
and the aA. matter is posed espe- 
cially for the advertiser, is it unfair 
competition according to the Federal 
Trade Commission’s ideas on the sub- 
ject to eliminate a competitor’s product 
as shown in the illustration and sub- 
stitute the advertiser’s? 

Where such a change is made in the 
illustration, no mention would be made 
in the text to show in what shop the 
particular work was done. 

D. D. Futwet. 


CERTAIN company makes 

drills and boring tools, and 
also the machines in which such 
tools are used. These goods are 
sold to manufacturers. Some cus- 
tomers buy drills only, some ma- 
chines, and others buy both 
classes. Many customers of the 
last named group also buy drills 
and machines from other manu- 
facturers. 

The company sends a photog- 
rapher to the factory of one of 
these concerns to make a photo- 
graph of an unusual drilling and 
boring operation. The operation 
is the important thing. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the operation is 
being performed with drills of the 
company’s make, but the machine 
is a competitor’s. The operation 
cannot be transferred to one of 
the company’s machines and it 
may be days or weeks before a 
similar operation would take place. 

So the photographer makes a 
picture of the operation as it is 
being performed. As it is the 
operation, and the casting or other 
article upon which it is being per- 
formed which is the important 
thing, and the drills in use are 
those made by the company, the 
machine shown in the photograph 
being that of a competitor’s make, 
the company retouches the photo- 
graph after it is made by taking 
out the competitor’s name and 
putting in its own name. 

A reproduction of this photo- 
graph, used in the company’s ad- 
vertising, comes to the attention 
of the manufacturer whose ma- 
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chine, in the photograph, has been 
altered. Will the Federal Trade 
Commission, if a complaint is 
made to it, sustain a contention 
that the company who retouched 
the photograph has been “unfair”? 

The Federal Trade Commission 
is not to be caught into giving 
snap-judgment decisions. Just 
this question was put up to them 
by a representative of Printers’ 
Inx. The result is the informa- 
tion (1) that no such decisions 
have as yet been made, that (2) 
if any such cases have ever been 
filed, they must be either still 
pending decision or have been dis- 
missed for some reason or other, 
and that in either event the rec- 
ords are confidential and not for 
publication, but that (3) if any 
complaints are made, based on 
such actions, the organization 
would certainly agree that it is a 
subject for investigation and make 
a docket of the matter and carry 
it through the usual channels. 

It was also gathered that the mat- 
ters really at issue in such an ‘in- 
vestigation are (1) was a com- 
petitor, complaining, really injured 
and (2) to what extent is the pub- 
lic interest involved in such in- 
jury? 

If the interior factory view of 
the machine in use, which came 
out labeled and changed in ap- 
pearance, was easily recognizable 
as a particular factory, making a 
particular product, the matter 
would probably be considered in 
a different light by the Federal 
Trade Commission than if it was 
simply any old room in ‘any old 
factory. 

But whether or not the Federal 
Trade Commission would hold it 
unfair, only the Federal Trade 
Commission can say, and it won't, 
until some one makes a complaint 
of such practice and offers evi- 
dence to prove the complaint has 
a foundation. As it only requires 
a letter and a photograph or a 
published advertisement to form 
such a complaint, and the Federal 
Trade Commission is so far with- 
out such complaint, it seems fair 
to assume (1) either that owners 
of the machine the name or ap- 
pearance of which was altered in 
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The Trail 
is Blazed 


Hundreds of Tractor, 
Accessory and Farm 
Equipment Manu- 
facturers have come 
to FARM MACHINERY- 
FARM POWER—not 
merely for ‘‘ white 
space,’’ but for Vital 
facts regarding this 
industry which it has 
so faithfully ‘‘mir- 
rored’’ for the past 
thirty-four years. 


This long ‘‘trail-blaz- 
ing’’ experience in 
solving Farm Equip- 
ment problems is of 
great assistance to 
new advertisers enter- 
ing this most pro- 
ductive field. 


Ask us pointed, 
specific questions 


FARM MACHINERY- 
FARM POWER 


Charter Member 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“*Headquarters for Tractor and 
Farm Equipment Facts’’ 
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the photograph, — consid- 
ered themselves sufficiently _in- 
jured to complain about it or (2) 
it isn’t done often enough to be 
noticeable, 

The public interest is the im- 
portant matter—the injury io a 
competitor is the trigger which 
fires the Federal Trade gun. If 
such alteration can be shown as 
injurious to the buying public, or, 
in other words, as making the ad- 
vertisements in which it appears 
“false and misleading” there can 
be no question that it would 
be called “unfair” and its perpe- 
trators ordered to “cease and de- 
sist."—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Federal Bill to Prevent Flag 
Desecration 


Representative Andrews, of Nebraska, 
has introduced a bill in Congress “‘to 
prevent desecration of the flag and in- 
signia of the United States and to pro- 
vide punishment therefor.” The bill 
has been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The proposed bill would make any- 
one guilty of a misdemeanor “to place 
or cause to be placed upon the flag, 
colors, coat of arms or other insignia 
of the United States any word, picture, 
or device of trade advertising, or who 
shall sell, have in possession, or dis- 
play, any flag, colors, coat of arms, or 
insignia of the United States so marked 
and mutilated for advertising or trade 
purposes, or shall in any manner place 
on, attach to, or associate with any 
article of commerce any flag, colors, 
coat of arms, or insignia of the United 
States,” etc. The penalty prescribed 
is a fine of not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment for not more than six 
months, or both. 

It is provided that the Act would not 
apply to the use, wholly disconnected 
from trade advertising, of the flag or 
other insignia on newspapers, books, 
stationery for correspondence or other 
articles where the use is purely and 
obviously for ornamental or patriotic 
purposes. 





W. C. Barnes Goes to 
“Modern Priscilla” 


Walter C. Barnes, who until recently 
has been representing Today's House- 
wife in the Western field, is now repre- 
senting Modern Priscilla, of Boston, in 
the same field. 





Opens Boston Office 


Fire and Water Engineering, New 
York, has opened a Boston office, in 
charge of Frank H. Burns. 





——— 
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We have said that it is the Floing pol- 
icy of intelligent direction which makes 
the work of our artists interpret the 
thoughts and aims of a business. 


By direction, we mean far more than a 
thorough understanding of both aca- 
demic and commercial art, and a larger 
acquaintancewith artistsand theirworks. 


We mean an understanding of adver- 
tising, and of the relations between 
agency and advertiser. 


We mean knowledge of how the reader 
reacts to certain kinds of pictures, as 
applied to certain businesses. 


We mean practical working knowledge 
of the processes of reproduction, and 
how: to use them most effectively. 


We mean, in short, the application to 
all our work of sound knowledge gained 
through years. of experience, both in- 
side and outside of agency organizations. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 














Advertising Methods in 
Argentina . 






A Study of Argentinians’ Own Methods Would Be Profitable 


By J. W. Sanger 


United States Trade Commissioner 


UROPEAN exporters, as well 

as those of the United States, 
who have used publicity have re- 
lied largely upon advertising to 
the trade in their Argentine sales 
campaigns. European exporters, 
at best, have used a negligible 
amount of advertising and have 
given it scant attention as a vital 
sales factor. An overwhelming 
proportion of the United States 
advertising has been aimed at the 
importer and merchant through 
the medium of the export trade 
journals. 

In making this statement there 
is no thought of disparaging the 
‘many excellent trade papers, the 
leaders of which in particular 
have done excellent work not only 
in promoting the “American idea” 
in general, but in developing prof- 
itable trade relations for their ad- 
vertisers. But the use of trade 
papers has been over-emphasized 
to the detriment of consumer ad- 
vertising, the avenues for which 
exist in Buenos Aires in the many 
excellent dailies, weeklies and 
other media. 

Argentine manufacturers have 
used trade-mark consumer adver- 
tising very effectively, while the 
American exporter in his efforts 
to reach these markets has large- 
ly overlooked the indispensable 
factor of appealing directly to the 
consumer with his trade-marked 
merchandise. Unless he can build 
up a steady demand for his goods 
with the ultimate consumer, he 
will continue to occupy the un- 
certain position of being at the 
mercy of the importer and the 
merchant. Outside of patent medi- 
cines, automobiles, and certain 
specialties, such as phonographs, 
typewriters and cameras, there has 





Reprinted from Special Agents Series 
No. 190, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 





been a notable absence of Ameri- 
can consumer advertising—a dis- 
parity out of all proportion to the 
market already developed in Ar- 
gentina, to say nothing of that in 
prospect. 

This condition is the result of 
three main causes: (1) A general 
ignorance among American ex- 
porters regarding the extent of 
the Argentine market and how to 
reach it through advertising; (2) 
an absence of helpful advertising 
and merchandising counsel from 
the Buenos Aires advertising fra- 
ternity; (3) an ignorance of and 
an indifference to modern adver- 
tising among many of the Ameri- 
can sales representatives located 
in Buenos Aires. It is this third 
cause in particular that is both 
disappointing and disconcerting. 

These American representatives 
are, for the most part, excellently 
chosen, being either American star 
salesmen or branch managers, or, 
what is even better, men chosen 
because of some special qualifica- 
tion for a Latin-American coun- 
try. By reason of close contact 
they are usually thoroughly famil- 
iar with the factory in the United 
States and are in accord with the 
spirit of their organizations there. 
Important as these elements are, 
the outstanding fact is that none 
of these men is familiar with the 
practices of advertising. In the 
home office it seems to work auto- 
matically; the salesman is never 
aware that it interferes with him 
and it probably helps sales. 

But the need for an analysis 
of its mechanics and its results 
has never faced him until he is 
put in charge of a foreign office. 
Without an advertising depart- 
ment and without any capable ad- 
vertising counsel, he struggles at 
first with its intricacies and final- 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Stubbs Offset is the Practical 
Method for Producing Feature 
and Dealer Letterheads 


Nearly every concern uses letters to consumer. The 
force of the letter—the clearness of the point—is greatly 
increased by illustration, especially when printed in full 
color. 

By Stubbs Offset Method you can print halftones, in 
black and in colors, on BOND and EGGSHELL 
FINISHED PAPERS, thus retaining the desired 
characteristics which are lost when enameled paper is 


used. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary _ 
ing; and frequently costs less 


THE STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 


Main Office and Works 
Detroit 


Chicago Sales Office Cleveland Sales Office 
1420 Steger Bidg 721 Engineers Bidg. 
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“Out of the West : 
there comes a Leader 
The SAN FRANCISCO CHRONIClifiands 


NATIONAL 


The story of national advertising in San Fran- 
cisco as told by the first four months of 1920: 


CHRONICLE EXAMINER CALL BULLETIN 
January 156,296 116,788 123,966 108,892 
February 183,120 179,984 129,108  .136,766 
March 212,044 182,154 176,428 162,733 
April 218,386 204,820 164,248 162,036 


The figures represent agate lines 


The Chronicle leads the Examiner by 86,100 
The Chronicle leads the Call by - 176,096 
Thé Chronicle leads the Bulletin by 199,430 


(The figures for the American Weekly issued with the Sunday Examiner are not in- 
cluded. Should the American Weckly advertising be included with the figures of 
the Examiner, the total would exceed that of the Chronicle by only approximately 
37,000 lines.) 

Nationa! advertisers appreciate Pacific Coast 
distribution and realize that the short-cut to 
efficiency in this direction is the combination of 


merchandising service, plus reader-confidence 


that can be secured in Central California best by 


using the San Francisco Chronicle. 
San Francisco is.the Key to Pacific Coast 
Distribution 


The merchandising service now offered by the 
San Francisco Chronicle enables the advertiser, 
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tands alone in its DOMINANCE iia 


ADVERTISING 


first, to get San Francisco distribution — second, 
to form the hub of brokerage and jobber con- 
nections from which distribution over the rest of 
the Coast radiates normally and easily. 


The Chronicle’s merchandising service depart- 


ment will: 


ist — Make trade investigations and 
market analyses that will prove con- 
clusively the availability or unavail- 
ability of the San Francisco radius as 
amarket and make recommendations 
as to the best methods through which 


to secure maximum sales. 

and— Line up the best possible bro- 
kers and jobbers in San Francisco. 
3rd—Secure, in co-operation with 
manufacturers’ or jobbers’ salesmen, 


distribution in all possible dealer out- 
lets. 

4th — Secure window displays in San 
Francisco stores. 

sth —Colleét pertinent information as 
to number and address of all possible 
dealers, salesmen’s routings, and sales 
and distribution of competitive lines. 
6th—Check progress of campaign 
as to sales and distribution, and re- 
port any hindering faCtors. 


For further information address Merchandising Service Department, San 
Francisco Chronicle, or get in touch with our National Representatives. 


The San Francisco Chronicle 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO., National Representatives 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
ter vb IN ST. LOUIS 







In February, The St. Louis Star published more Total 
Display Advertising than any other St. Louis daily newspaper— 
morning or evening. 


In March, The St. Louis Star again published more 
Total Display Advertising than any other St. Louis daily news- 
paper, with the added distinction of leading the entire field in 
volume of Total Paid Advertising. 


In April, The St. Louis Star again was FIRST in Total 
Paid Advertising leading the other daily newspapers as shown 
by the following measurements. 


Total Paid Advertising 









ale sn oe ial 3274 Columns 
(2) Post-Dispatch. ....... .2224 7 
(3) Globe-Democrat........ 2222 x 
>) Tae nee se sa + 






In Local Display Advertising in April The Star pub- 
lished 2559 columns, which was 330 columns, or 99,000 lines, more 
than both other afternocn newspapers COMBINED. 


Again We Say: 


The time has arrived when no St. Louis advertising list is com- 


plete unless it 
includes___at the top_._ The St. Louis Star 


April Circulation 1 19,5 1 2 Net Paid Average 
More than 84% City and Suburban 
A Gain of Nearly 25,000 Over April, 1919 


Don’t Say “‘Paper’’—Say “‘STAR”’ 
Trade _Mark Registered 




























National Advertising Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley 
Philadelphia 
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EXAMPLES OF THE POSTER TYPE OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER 
MEDIUMS 


ly opposes its use or uses it per- 
functorily or is indifferent to it. 

While there are American rep- 
resentatives of American houses 
in Buenos Aires who have used 
advertising to excellent advantage 
when one considers that without 
competent counsel they had to 
blunder their own way through its 
mazes, this class constitutes a 
minority. Until these representa- 
tives can obtain practical and help- 
ful assistance from their home ad- 
vertising departments they will 
remain dependent upon their own 
devices, with such meagre assis- 
tance as the Buenos Aires adver- 
tising agency can lend. 


EXPERIENCES OF INDIVIDUAL ADVER- 
TISERS 


For many years the largest Ar- 
gentine advertising appropriation 
has been that for “43” cigarettes. 
It is said that in some years this 
expenditure has reached the high 
figure of 1,500,000 pesos, or about 
$645,000. Every known medium 
has been used, such as newspapers, 
weeklies and monthlies, trade pa- 
pers, electric signs, billboards, 
painted walls, coupons in pack- 
ages and a score of other meth- 
ods, some of which were specially 
devised for advertising these cig- 
arettes. Pick up a daily paper in 





Buenos Aires or in hundreds of 
other places throughout Argen- 
tina, and you will find this adver- 
tising, often in full pages. Step 
into a lottery shop, a shoe-shining 
or a barber shop, and the chances 
are that a “43” sign will be over 
the entrance and other similar 
signs inside. Both the outside 
and the inside of the street cars 
carry “43” signs. The largest and 
most conspicuous painted walls 
carry the same message, and the 
tallest electric sign carries the 
cryptic figures “43,” which flash 
off and on. 

That the manufacturers of this 
famous brand of Argentine ciga- 
rettes owe advertising the chief 
credit for their success is not a 
matter for conjecture. Interesting 
facts are: First, they have seldom 
used any other copy than the mys- 
terious figures “43,” reinforced in 
later years by the slogan, “Libre 
de todos los trusts” (free from 
all the trusts); second, that they 
have only the vaguest idea as to 
the relative merits of the media 
used. They have taken these two 
figures, “43,” and repeated them 
so many million times that not a 
person in the length and breadth 
of Argentina could possibly have 
overlooked them. They have 
bought space wherever it seemed 
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Checking 


For Advertising Agencies 


FULL PAGE SERVICE 
“GUARANTEED 
TO 
SCHEDULE” 


We have studied the 
situation and made it our 
business to do, systemati- 
cally and efficiently, all 
those things that have 
made your checking ex- 
pensive, annoying, and 
incomplete, yet in such a 
way as to accommodate 
as far as possible any 
peculiarities of your pres- 
ent system. We can save 
you money as well as 
inconvenience. 

The busier you are, 
the sooner this service 
demands your attention. 
Our representative will 
call, or a full outline will 
be sent on request. 


H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 
106 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
Tel. Chelsea 8860 
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to promise results; their business 
has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and they have never felt the neces- 
sity for an analysis of either copy 
or media. The idea of using “43” 
was evolved at a time when very 
little cigarette advertising was 
being done, and the uniqueness of 
it caught the public fancy. Many 
other large-selling brands are on 
the market, nearly all of them 
well advertised, but none of them, 
despite large expenditures, has 
been able to stop the steadily 
growing salés of “43.” This ciga- 
rette comes in three grades (20, 
30 and 40 centavos), but the price 
is mentioned only casually in the 
advertising. 

Now and then, and by way of 
variation, full pages in daily pa- 
pers are taken, and this space is 
used in curious fashions. One of 
these full-page campaigns gave 
over the entire space to a fanciful 
story variation of the Spanish 
classic, Don Quixote. The illus- 
trations were impressive and the 
copy told an interesting story, but 
neither directly nor by inference 
did they make any reference to 
cigarettes. The only evidence of 
the origin of the advertisement 
was a border design made up of 
a multitude of figures 43, and the 
famous “43” trade-mark appeared 
conspicuously in one place on the 
page. 

Another variation of this lav- 
ishness is the use of full pages of 
solid reading matter describing 
new recipes, telling how to take 
spots out of clothes, telling about 
ingenious new inventions for the 
house, etc——in other words, what 
would be called in our papers 
household hints—without a refer- 
ence to “43” cigarettes, even by 
indirection. Not until the read- 
er’s eye rests on the curious bor- 
der does he find that it consists 
of a multitude of 43’s intertwined. 

An almost equally large adver- 
tiser is the department store of 
Gath & Chaves. Nearly all of its 
appropriation goes into dailies and 
weeklies. As the most successful 
retail advertiser in South Ameri- 
ca, it is interesting to observe that 
it uses copy very sparingly, de- 
voting most of the space to illus- 
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Most folks are visual-minded. 
They get their news from the 
headlines. To hit them with force, 
a truth must hit them in the eye. 


All your carefully-worded copy 
is lost on such people, as the inci- 
dental music is wasted on the man 
who is waiting for the film to 
begin. 

You must picture your idea to 
get it across. 


Our organization consists of a 
group of talented artists, headed 
up by a management skilled in 
advertising. 


By enlisting the aid of the 
Welanetz Co., you draw upon the 
interpretative adeptness, the cre- 
ative ability, the business .experi- 
ence, of an organization which 
has shared the responsibility of 
many successful advertising cam- 


paigns. 











THE WELANETZ COMPANY inc. 


2 East 234 Street New York City 
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Business 
Experience 


How would you like to have a reli- 
able Business Counsellor to whom 
you could turn when you have a 
knotty problem to solve? \ 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis, through the diversified busi- 
ness experience of its officers and \ 










directors, is in a position to per- 
form this modern function of bank- 
ing service. 

This big bank is the expression of \ 
the new St. Louis spirit and bids 
you turn to St. Louis when you 
wish to broaden your banking con- 
nections. 













Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
Total Resources . $170,000,000.00 
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trations. When there is some pe- 
culiar local condition requiring a 
different treatment, or a seasonal 
er stock condition requiring a 
price appeal in order to move 
goods quickly, they use it, and 
successfully. 

The house itself is British- 
owned, and nearly all the execu- 
tives are Englishmen, but the 
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local idiom, they felt themselves 
on uncertain ground. Reference 
has already been made in the re- 
port on advertising methods in 
Chile to the success of the Gath 
& Chaves store in Santiago. In 
both cities it has been found 
sound policy to feature the store 
as an institution, emphasizing the 
service it renders rather than the 

















A PAINTED WALL 


actual writing of the advertising 
is left to a native Argentinian. 
The firm’s conviction is, that no 
matter how extensive a command 
of Spanish a foreigner may have, 
only a native can write it with 
that sureness that comes from 
blood inheritance. The hundreds 
of local idioms, which will be dis- 
cussed in the section on transla- 
tion, are an additional reason, in 
its judgment, for leaving the 
actual writing, though not the di- 
rection, in the hands of an Ar- 
gentinian. 

_ In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that many other for- 
eigners, particularly Englishmen, 
who have spent most of their lives 
in Buenos Aires and who speak 
Spanish as fluently as English, 
confessed that when it came to 
writing Spanish, particularly the 





IN BUENOS AIRES 


price element. Its copy is never 
flamboyant, even during the sea- 
son of the “liquidacién” (clear- 
ance sales, and it is the firm’s pro- 
found conviction that sensational- 
ism in advertising can never help 
to build a permanent business in 
any line in Argentina. 

Another successful, though much 
smaller, advertiser is the Buenos 
Aires branch of the best-known 
American hand-camera manufac- 
turer. This copy is almost entire- 
ly educational and follows the 
same policy that has placed the 
firm among the leaders in Ameri- 
can advertising. It is substan- 
tially the same as that used in the 
United States. At first the manu- 
facturers tried having the copy 
written in Buenos Aires, but the 
copy service there was so meagre, 
and they had so much trouble 
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Here’s a 
GOOD MAN 
for a 
GOOD JOB 


We know an exceptional man 
now in Government service who 
wants a position that pays com- 
mensurate with his ability and 
experience. 

He is a graduate of Girard 
College and of the Pierce School 
of Business. 

He is 37 years of age and. be- 
gan business life as private secre- 
tary to a Philadelphia bank presi- 
dent. 

During the following seven- 
teen years he served in a similar 
capacity to the chief executive of 
a leading railroad system; was 
connected with the engineering 
department of the Chicago Ele- 
vated Railways; with the Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and with the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago. 

He afterwards became man- 
ager for a railway supply com- 
pany with a share of the profits. 
After the war began he took 
a very responsible position with 
the Government which he sstill 
holds but now desires a situation 
with y that measures up to 
what o has done; what he can 
do and wail do. 

His varied experience with 
high officials has demanded thor- 
ough training, and has developed 
tact, resourcefulness, initiative 
and the ability to do a large 
amount of work in the right way, 
both as an organizer and as an 
executive. 

We shall be very glad to send 
a complete detailed record of this 
man to anyone interested. 


H. E. LESAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, INC. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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making clear that the same basi¢ 
idea must run through all their 
advertising, that they largely 
abandoned this plan in favor of 
the following: Complete mounted 
electrotypes are sent from their 
American factory direct to the 
Buenos Aires manager. 

The copy itself is a composite 
produced by agreement between 
the Buenos Aires manager (an 
American), their United States 
advertising department, and their 
export manager who has had 
long experience in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs. In this way a finda 
mental sameness of advertising 
policy is maintained,. competent 
advertising assistance is assured, 
and the pitfalls of the Argentine 
idiom are avoided by having the 
copy written in the home office 
but sent to Buenos Aires for sug- 
gestions and proper translation. 


RESPECT FOR NATIONAL PRIDE—DAN- 
GERS OF DIRECT COMMAND 


Many advertisers have fallen 
into the bad habit of using the 
phrase Latin Americans in their 
Buenos Aires advertising. This 
expression, while strictly correct, 
is unfortunate and always arouses 
resentment. It is one of those ex- 
pressions that one may perhaps 
use in speaking but not in writing 
to an Argentinian. It does not 
take into account that he is sensi- 
tively proud of his country, and 
that first, last, and all the time, he 
is an Argentinian rather than a 
Latin American or a South Am- 
erican. 

It is commonly said, “You can’t 
use a direct command in your 
South-American advertising.” Per- 
haps one can not use so blunt 
and uncompromising a “do-it- 
now” expression as is used in thé 
United States, but tempered com- 
mands and direct questions cour- 
teously phrased are used almost 
as commonly in Buenos Aires ad- 
vertising as in its American coun- 
terpart. American advertisers in 
all their Spanish-language cam- 
paigns have sedulously avoided 
this method as a result of repeated 
warnings that the people “are 
more sensitive.” It is well to 
heed the warning and to use the 
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bree as merchants and_ advertisers, 
know that quality is not fragile but 
enduring, that its permanency is 
economy. 

The Churchman and quality are 
synonymous. The Churchman is a class 
journal especially prepared for the 
quality membership of the Episcopal 
Church. It influences people of means 
who demand quality in their church 
periodical. They get it. It costs them 
money and it costs us money, but they 
are well pleased with the product. 

Theadvertising rate is in keeping with 
the quality of the paper, the quality 
of its readers, and the quality of its 
advertisements. 

The advertising columns of The 
Churchman are a sound investment for 
those who have quality merchandise 


for sale. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FourTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Did You Ever Waste-Basket 


a Princess-Covered Publication? 


Quire naturally, the first appraisement of a catalog 
is at its face value. The exterior must be so pleasing 
to the eye as to invite intimate acquaintance with the 
contents. 

A catalog clothed in Princess Cover Paper will 
always arrest the attention, and elicit favorable com- 
ment. Such beautiful colors are not encountered in 
every mail; they are a little high-priced for the com- 
mon run. 

To its attractiveness, Princess Cover Paper adds a 
serviceability that is only approximated by the best 
cloth binding fabrics. 

Pure white, jet black, and through a harmonious 
spectrum of twelve shades, the Princess Covers suggest 
an endless array of striking color treatments. Mate 
your printed matter with this splendid line of cover 
material and increase its productiveness. 


Have you a demonstration book of Princess Covers? 
Are you receiving XTRA, the inimitable H. O.? 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS 


Incorporated 


Windsor Locks - Connecticut 
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direct method judiciously. How- 
ever, it is used and used success- 
fully in Buenos Aires, all such 
copy being written locally and 
with the sharp edge of the Anglo- 
Saxon.command taken off by a 
man who is writing for his own 
countrymen. However, it is a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of 
a copy writer who is inexperi- 
enced in the ways of the southern 
continent. 

Some years ago a French per- 
fumery manufacturer appointed a 
certain aggressive importer in 
New York as the American dis- 
tributor for his goods. One of 
the first things this distributor did 
was to inaugurate a huge adver- 
tising campaign, the copy for 
which was so radically different 
from any that had been tried be- 
fore as to provoke a storm of 
ridicule and abuse in advertising 
circles. In the first place, the 
name of the article was not pro- 
nounceable in English, and in the 
second place some of the copy de- 
scribing it was in French. The 
conventional procedure would 
have been to translate or other- 
wise change the name and to give 
it and the description of the mer- 
its of the product some semblance 


of connection with the English 
language. 
However, the advertiser per- 


sisted in stubbornly flying in the 
face of all accepted standards, 
and with this advertising as a 
basis built a business that is to- 
day the envy of his many com- 
petitors. We are not concerned 
here with the reasons for his suc- 
cess, but only with the fact that 
he proved by it that there are no 
hard and fast rules in this, the 
most difficult of all departments 
of advertising practice. 

If we can not evolve a ready- 
made copy plan, we can indicate 
in a general way some things that 
must be remembered at all times. 
One of these is not to jumble all 
Argentinians and South Ameri- 
cans in one copy heap under the 
head of “Latins.” The Argen- 
tinian is just as proud of his 
country as is an American and 
naturally resents anyone’s igno- 
rance of that fact. Another thing 
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READER- 
INTEREST 


HE most valuable attribute 

of any publication as an ad- 

vertising medium for high- 
class goods and service is genuine 
“ Reader-Interest.” 


It is a fact that for almost seventy 
years before specially cultivatingthe 
sale of advertising space “ PUNCH” 
catered only to “ Reader-Interest ” 
and so built up a world-wide 
“ Reader-Interest ” among people 
who have been loyal admirers 
and constant, faithful, interested 
readers, in many cases for several 
generations. 


This wonderful “ Reader-Interest” 
in “PUNCH” is the greatest 
factor in making its advertising 
space such a valuable Investment, 
and accounts largely for the very 
great success of advertising of high- 
class goods and service in its page» 
to Britons at home and abroad. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR “PUNCH” 


Ror V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH,” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., Eng. 
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WORDS WIN! 


For want of the right word many 
an appeal or description has suffered. 
Like the enthusiastic Frenchman's 
remarks on witnessing some notable 
scene: Superb! Sublime! Pretty Good! 

To all of us comes that moment 
“When words fail,” and so to save 
us the tedious task of searching thru 
our ponderous Webster, we have com- 
piled a handy little WEBSTERETTE, 
which gives you easy access to the 
choicest words that may be success- 
fully employed in the making of a 
good advertisement or sales letter. 


Selected Words For Selling 


Contains the most expressive and 
convincing words in the entire realm 
of human thought which may be used 
to express 


Quality— Advantages— Price 


To the man who writes advertising or sales 
letters this little book is worth real money. 
Pocket size, so arranged that—ZIP!—you 
have before you a complete selection of those 
words which, if correctly used, will influence 
your readers to your way of thinking. Price 
One Dollar, Postpaid. 


DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denham Building Denver, Colorado 








AUSTRALIA 


A rich, fertile market for farm 
machinery, automobiles, labor-sav- 
ing devices, etc. The wealthiest 
per capita population in the world. 
A national tendency to look to 
America for imports. All these 
facts make Australia the land of 
opportunity for the American 
manufacturer who advertises in 


“The Farmer & Settler” 


For complete information, write 


British and Colonial Press, Inc. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada 
Cunard Bldg., 150 Nassau Street, 

Chicago New York 
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is to avoid American colloquial- 
isms, which are both unintelligible 
and untranslatable into Spanish. 
Technical English terms also fre- 
quently have no equivalent in that 
language. 

Spanish, particularly as it is 
spoken and written in Argentina, 
is full of popular idioms, many of 
which are not even understood in 
other parts of South America. 
There are hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of words used commonly 
by the Argentinians that are either 
peculiar to them and unknown 
elsewhere or have totally different 
meanings in other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Many are the 
amusing and sometimes embar- 
rassing mistakes made, both in 
speech and in advertising, by peo- 
ple who speak Spanish but are not 
familiar with the local idiom. The 
only certain way to avoid this is 
to have the copy written by, or at 
least supervised by, an Argentin- 
ian. If that is impossible, the ad- 
vertiser will have to run the risk 
that copy written even by an edu- 
cated Latin American who is not 
an Argentinian may entail. 

If the writer might offer a con- 
structive suggestion, it would be 
something like the following: Put 
your message in “criolla,” the 
idiom of the people, or, if not 
that, then at least in idiomatic 
Spanish. Avoid any suggestion of 
bluntness, but in trying to meet 
the exigencies of Spanish, which is 
a language of indirection, do not 
forget what you started out to say. 
Make your message rather sim- 
ple; dress it up a bit, if you will, 
but make it courteous. Make 
it palatable and suited to a taste 
that stresses the niceties and the 
pleasant things of life more than 
we do. Illustrate it freely but 
judiciously. Pictures mean. more 
to an Argentinian than they do 
to us. For your _ illustration, 
choose something of which the 
significance is understood easily: 
Do not carry the copy, either, out- 
side of the circle of easily under- 
standable things as the Argen- 
tinian views them. His under- 
standing is not any less than ours, 
but his interests are largely cir- 
cumscribed by his own country 
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5% Months’ Saving Paid For 


Multicolor Press 


“Have used Multicolor Press since 1917. Saved 
enovgh to more than cover cost first five and one- 
half months. 

On many of the forms we print we save from 40 to 
60 per cent. 

We feel that the Multicolor Press is a splendid 
investment. 

Carleton Dry Goods Co., 
Wholesale Dry Goods, 
St. Louis, Mo.” 


“We have used Multicolor Press seven or eight 
years. It has materially reduced our printing bills 
and enabled us to get printed matter into the mail 
to our customers on same day we decide to send it; 
whereas without this press we would probably be 
three or four days, at least, getting the same job 
done by an ordinary printer. 
It is indispensable in our business. 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn.’’ 





Write for Booklet C, telling all 
about this remarkable time and 
money-saving device. It is just 
what you need in YOUR office. 


,, Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 
4 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il 
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Zing—to a thousand tar- 
gets! The typewriter and 


the salesman are single shots, 
while the Mimeograph is a 
swift, business weapon, hitting 
bull’s-eyes in thousands of places 


simultaneously. An important an- 
nouncement, an urgent sales letter, maps, 
bulletins, diagrams, etc., sent at maximum 
speed and minimum cost. Five thousand 
reproductions an hour—and fine, clean-cut 
reproductions they are. A thin sheet of 
dark-blue paper has revolutionized duplica- 
ting methods. See the dermatype stencil 
in operation. You do not know the Mim- 
eograph if you have not seen the new 
Mimeograph. Spread your story. Get it 
directly to the people you want to reach. 
The Mimeograph is a swift deliverer of timely 
messages for unnumbered thousands of fore- 
reaching institutions throughout the civilized 
world. Why not find out what it can do 
for you—today? Get booklet “‘Q-5”’ from 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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and its customs just as our are 
here. 

The ingenuity and occasional 
startling quality of our printed 
messages should, if adapted to 
their tastes, make a peculiarly 
strong appeal. While Europe in- 
fluences them from almost every 
other angle, its advertising has 
scarcely ever touched them. The 
whole field of modern advertising 
is peculiarly an American develop- 
ment of selling. Nowhere in this 
field are there better evidences of 
American originality than in the 
copy and illustrations, and no- 
where is Argentine advertising 
more poorly developed. The Ar- 
gentinian himself gives no particu- 
lar indication of taking to adver- 
tising as a business and of becom- 
ing his own copy writer. The Eu- 
ropean nations have not developed 
either the science or the art of 
advertising as has the United 
States, and it lies largely with the 
advertising men of this country to 
take the opportunity that the me- 
dia, the intelligence, and the pur- 
chasing power of Argentina pres- 
ent and turn it to good account 
for the Americart export trade. 


Only Advertised Articles 
in This Store 


N the theatrical district of most 

any large city may be found a 
nimber of nondescript shops, 
selling chiefly tricks that practical 
jokers delight in and post cards 
to the visitors to that city. 

Why and how such stores, con- 
ducted as they are, are able to 
exist, especially since they are es- 
tablished in districts where rent 
is no small factor of expense, may 
perhaps have engaged the mind of 
some serious theatre-goer, who 
thought what pleasure it would be 
to give the owner pointers on how 
to conduct a retail business. 

If this person ever finds the 
time to undertake this job, he will 
discover that some one has al- 
ready accomplished the task in 
New York. 

The reform came on May 10, 
the day on which “The Home of 
Advertised Goods,” ‘Philard, Inc., 
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After 
Thirty-Five Years 


In the first issue of the 
American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter, published in 


April, 1887, among other 
advertisements were the 
following: 


Frank B. Graves; Vassel- 
boro Woolen Mills; Brown, 
Wood & Kingman; Hallowell 
& Coburn; Valley Worsted 
Mills; Washington Mills; 
Charles F. Murphy & Co.; H. 
W. Butterworth & Son; Davis 
& Furber Machine Co., and 
others. 

These firms advertised in 
the first issue of the Wool 
and Cotton Reporter and 
today the same firms or 
their successors are also 
advertisers in the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter. 

In point of unbroken rec- 
ord of publication, never 
skipping an issue, never 
missing a mailing date, 
never changing ownership, 
never combining with other 
papers, that American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter is the 
oldest textile paper in the 
United States. 

It has been published 
every Thursday since April, 
1887, and a very fair pro- 
portion of original adver- 
tisers are still using our 
columns, and the heads of 
most of the 9000 textile 
mills are subscribers. 

We not only want to the 
advertising that the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter deserves and that 
the industry warrants, but we also 
want to give personal service to 
every advertiser. 


STANDARD 7x10 PAGE 


Advertising rates upon 
application 


American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

614 Tribune Bldg., New York. 

119 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 

651 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland. 

931 Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. 

















The New Office 

Manager Made 

A Big Hit 
with the chief by 


straightening out the 
fuddied-up old card files with 


Graffco Signals 


They classified, simplified, 
and made data instantly 
find-able. Twelve different, 
brilliant colors signaled 
clear messages to clerks, 
who were thus able to spot 
the right card in a jiffy. 





Not a new system, but 
ginger for poor ones. Sam- 
ples and details on request. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
Mfrs. Graffco Clips and Index Tabs 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 

















For the 23rd Month 


in Succession 
the record of a big gain in advertising 
lineage remains unbr oi. 
May issue—20,908 lines 
Increase 
over last year. Every issue for 23 consecu- 


tive months has shown an increase of at 
least 20% over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 
Net Paid Circulation Over 150,000 
e only 80c a line) 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 Fulton St. , New York City 


Western Ragrecostetive 
g-, Chicego 


J.B. FINUCAN, Hartford Bid 
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opened on Forty-second Street 
near Seventh Avenue in _ the 
theatrical district. 

This shop, flanked by theatre 
ticket agencies and having no 
greater floor space than the ordi- 
nary theatre ticket agency, is all 
that the most efficient of efficiency 
experts could achieve if he sought 
to reform the old novelty shop. 
The windows and the articles sold 
are the outstanding features that 
set apart Philard, Inc. Windows 
are used for displays which manu- 
facturers have evolved that are in 
keeping with their national adver- 
tising. 

Post cards and tricks are taboo. 
The best description of the sales 
scope of this new shop is to be 
had from a list of some of the 
articles that are being sold: Ever- 
sharp pencils, Waterman and 
Parker fountain pens, La Tosca 
pearls, Thermos bottles, Ingersoll 
watches, Waterbury clocks, Gil- 
lette and Gem razors, Krementz 
collar buttons and Ivory Pyralin 
brushes, combs, etc. 





Made Advertising Manager of 
Kroger Grocery Chain 


Charles Schoenbergen has been made 
advertising manager of The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincin 
nati, O., succeeding W. F. Liebenrood 
The Kroger Company operates 760 re 
tail grocery stores throughout the Middle 
West. Several extensive advertising 
campaigns are being planned by this 
organization. 





F. W. Osborne With Gray 
Agency 

F. W. Osborne, formerly with the 

W. B. Finney Advertising Company, 


Kansas City, has been made manager 
of sales promotion with the F. A. Gray 
Advertising Co., also of Kansas City. 





_ AP . . nal 
E. C. Ferguson’s New Position 

E. C. Ferguson, who for five years 
has been connected with the Detroit 
office of Critchfield & Company, has 
left that organization to become associ 
ated with Charles A. Buck, Detroit man 
ager of the Whitehead & Hoag Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J. 





New Farm Paper in Alberta 


Alberta is the name of 


Agricultural 
issued 


a new monthly farm publication, 
in Edmonton, Alberta. 
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A Gain of 236% 


is YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY record for 
this year to date; and 
these first twenty issues 
of 1920 come within 
1,484 lines of equalling 
the total advertising volume of 1919. 





The reason? RESULTS—the kind of results pro- 
duced by a paper that has become a family in- 
stitution in 200,000 homes where the interests 
and desires of the young folks aré their parents’ 
chief concern. 


Such advertisers as Wrigley’s Gum, Pennsylva- 
nia Tires (with page space), Columbia Bicycles, 
U.S. School of Music, Christian Herald, Em- 
blem Mfg. Co., Bastian Brothers, Kennebec Boat 
and Canoe, Dictograph Products Corporation, 
Interchurch World Movement, Bell Tailors, H. 
W. Buckbee, etc., are receiving first-hand evi- 
dence of the 100% Consumer-va'ue and the tre- 
mendous Buying-influence which our 200,000 
young folks are continually and aggressively ex- 
erting in their homes. 


When you reuch the young people you 


reach the heart of the home and your 
sales message becomes doubly effective. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOBR, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mitton Boys ann Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp THe Girts’ COMPANION YOUNG PROPLE’s WEFKLY 
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International 
Advertising 


“Australia’s great size has made Austra- 
lians an exceptionally wealthy people— 
the most generous spenders that exist,— 
but Australia will not buy goods that can 
be dispensed with unless they are given 
the surety of a friendly place of origin 
and a guarantee of value by the free use 
of Printers’ Ink. 

“The slogan from now on is—Advertise 
and get the trade, or fail to, and lose it.” 


Extract from the “Country Press of Aus- 
tralasia.” 


J. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


FOUNDED 1904 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 

Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.,. NEW YORK 
LONDON:( Associate House) TOKYO: 
John Haddon & Co. (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co 

PARIS: SYDNEY: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 

Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 


























Final Instalment of List of Em- 


ployees’ Magazines 


Complete List to Be Issued in Pamphlet Form 


ITH more than eighty names 

of employees’ magazines in 
this instalment, Printers’ INK 
completes its compilation of these 
publications. There have been 
published altogether moré than 
600 names of these mediums which 
are doing so much to bring about 
a better understanding between 
capital and-labor. The great in- 
terest taken in the compilation of 
these lists and the excellent co- 
operation which we have received 
in its preparation, show with what 
interest this subject is regarded by 
business executives in all parts of 
the country at the present time. 
A complete list of more than 600 
names is now being reprinted in 
pamphlet form and will be sent to 
any one desiring it. A price of 25 
cents to cover cost of printing and 
mailing will be charged for this 
service. 


Affiliated Aetna Companies, Hartford, 
Conn.: “ Aetna Life Club Chat.” 

Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Corp.» Mobile, Ala.: “U. S. Fore and 
Aft.” 


Aluminum Company of America, Mas- 
sena, New York: “Aluminum Bulletin.” 

a Railwa xpress Co., New 
York, : “The Rupress Messenger.” 

RS Smelting & Refining Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Ames Shipbuilding & Dry, Dock Co., 
Seattle, Wash.: “Ames Log.’ 

he Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio: “Pex-O-Pep.” 

Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga.: 
“Safety.” 

. a Crucible Steel Company, Dun- 
ir 

Baker Importing Co., Minneapolis. 

Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol, 

onn. 

Bell Telephone Companies, Southern 
Group, Atlanta, Ga.: “Southern Tele- 
phone News.’ 

The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Blaw- Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

“Blaw-Knox Life.” 


Blue Bird Manufacturing Co., St 
Louis, Mo.: “The Blue Bird.” 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: “Progress.” 


Tee Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 


Ae Companies, Waterbury, Conn.: 
“Chase Diamond.” 

Chemical National Bank, New York, 
N. Y.: “Chemical Bulletin,’ 


Mo.: 
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Clark Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Colliers & Crowell Pub. Co., New 
York: “Good News.” 


Columbia River Shi building Corp., 
Portland, Ore.: “The Pilot.’ 

ae Wood Products Co., Chicago, 

: “Safety First Bulletin.” 

the Curtis Corp., Long Beach, Cal.: 
“The Sandwich.” 

Dayton Gas Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., 
Walkerville, Ont., Canada: ‘Safety & 

Service Bu letin.”” 

Dower Lumber Co., Wadena, Minn.: 
“The Knot-Hole.” 

Downey Shipbuilding Gr, Arling- 
ton, Staten Island, N. Y.: “Downey 
Ships.” 

Driver-Harris 


Company, Harrison, 
, 


N. J.: “The Alloy Craftsman.’ 

The Drug Products Co., New York 
City: “D.-P. Chatter.” 

Durell Greeny & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.: “Letsgo.” 

Eagle Pencil Confpany, New York, 
N. Y.: “The Eagle News.” 

Eastern Mfg. Co., South Brewer, 
Maine: “The Mill.” 


Edmonds Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Endicott-Johnson Co., Endicott, New 
York: “E-J Workers’ Review.” 

The Erlanger Mills, Erlanger, N. C.: 
“The Erlanger Community.” 

Federal Shipbuilding Company, Kear- 
ny, N. J.: “Federal Shipbuilder.” 

First & Security National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 
Conn.: “The Fuller Bristler.” 

Garfield Smelting Co., Garfield, Utah. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., 
Conn.: “Factory Tips.” 

. B. Glover Company, 
Iowa: “The Glover News.” 

Great Lakes Engineering Works, De- 

troit, Mich.: “The Great Lakes Record.” 
arbor Marine Co., Victeria, B. C., 
Canada: “The Rivet.” 

F. A. Hardy Company, Chicago, II1.: 
“Hardy Messenger.” 

_ Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, 

Y.: “Hays Square Dealer.” 

The Home Bank of Canada, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada: “The Home Bank 
Monthly.” 

Ingle Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y 

The Lawyers Co-op. Pubiishing Co., 
New York, N. Y.: “The Co-op Era.” 

Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: “Lilly Balancé.” 

Loft, Inc., New York, N. Y.: “Loft 
Candy Kettle.” 

Long Beach Shipbuilding Co., Long 
Beach, Cal.: “The Stowaway.” 

Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
“Log of a Bell.” 

eles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
‘edro, Cal.: “The Chart.” 


New Haven, . 


Dubuque, 


Los An 
Co., San 
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$15,000.00 
General 
Salesmanager 


Available 


A General Salesmanager, 
at present managing the 
Sales and directing the Ad- 
vertising of a nationally 
known several million dol- 
lar manufacturing corpora- 
tion, is available for a new 
connection, providing it of- 
fers him the desired oppor- 
tunity for a wider range of 
experience. 


The Sales and Advertis- 
ing policies and methods 
that he adopted and direct- 
ed have changed what was 
when he assumed his pres- 
ent position two and one- 
half years ago, a declining 
business, into a very pros- 
perous one. 


He wishes to make a new 
connection for the future 
where he can be of the 
greatest service. His ex- 
perience fits him especially 
for the office and electrical 
appliance fields. 


He is 39 years old, a col- 
lege man, and married. 


Remuneration is seconé 
ary, but he expects a salary 
of fifteen thousand and a 
bonus arrangement, to start. 


Address, in strict confi- 
dence, M. D., Box 44, care 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
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McDougal Duluth Shipyards, Duluth, 
inn.: “Riverside Review.’ 

~ McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver: 

“Zip Club Bulletin.” 

, Michaels- Stern Company, Rochester, 
Y.: “Value First Messenger.” 
Mobile Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala.; 

“The Moshico Log. 


Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, 
Cal.: “Moore News.” 

New York neitios Corp.: Cam. 
den, N. J.: “York Ship News.” 


Hi. W. Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 

Northwestern, National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: “The Big Drum,” 

Onepiece Bifocal Lens Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: ““‘We 

The ee Press, Dayton, Ohio: 
“The Pep 

Pacific es Shipbuilding Co., Bay 
Point, Cal.: “Full Speed Ahead.” 

The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: “Plant Para- 
graphs.” 

Pensacola Shi building €o., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.: ‘The Rivet.’ 

Periodical Publishers’ Service Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York, N. Y.: “Just Be- 
tween Ourselves.” 

The Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
“Provident Review.” 

Remington Typewriter Company, Ilion, 

Y.: “The Typewriter.” 

‘Rhinelander aper Company, Rhine 
lander, Wis. 

Rubber Products Co., 
Ohio: “The Stronghold.” 

Saenger Amusement Co., New Or- 
leans, La.: “Saenger Humdinger.” 

Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., Saginaw, 
— “Saginaw Shipbuilding News.” 

St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. 

Standard Parts Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “The Assembler.” 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y.: “The Sisco Periscope.” 

me B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, 

.: “Hat Box.” 

Sues Ordean-Wells Company, Duluth, 
Minn.: “Cheer Up.” 

Terry Shipbuilding Corp., Savannah, 
Ga.: “Terry Times.” 

Todd Shipyards Corp.» New York, 
N. Y.: “The Kee.” 

United Motors Service Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.: “Contacts.” 

United States Env. Co., Worcester, 
Mass, 

U. S. Steel Plant, Duluth, Minn.: 
“Morgan Park Bulletin.” 

A, Gas & Electric Co., Utica, 


Nahe Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 
Cleveland: “The Van Dorn Ironworker.” 
Vivaudou Company, New York, 
Y.: “Vivaudou-ings. 

Young-Quinlan Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Barberton, 





Dr. L. S. Rowe, chief of the Latin- 
American Division of the State Depart- 
ment, has been elected director-general 
of the Pan-American Union to succ 
John Barrett, who has resigned, ef- 
fective September 1. 





May 
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Who Will Get the 
Farm Motor Truck 
Trade— 


—the old-line motor truck manufac- 
turers who have concentrated on the 
commercial fields with distribution only 
in the cities— 





—or the tractor manufacturers now en- 
gaging in truck production with organ- 
ized distributive connections in almost 
every agricultural county in the country? 


To those interested in the rural truck 
market, a copy of our pamphlet, “The 
Farm Motor Truck,” may prove of 
value. It is furnished free. 


Some farm equipment dealers already 
are selling one truck for every two trac- 
tors—and they say that the future truck 
trade in sections now building hard 
roads will prove nothing less than 
astounding. 


The trucks that will be sold will be the 
trucks distributed and serviced in the 
county. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 
The Tractor and Truck Review 
703 Masonic Temple Chicago, U.S. A. 
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RAND 
KUROW 


INDEX TABs 





to suit your own ideas 


SIMPLEST thing in the world — with 
Rand MAKUROWN Tabs. Just the 
width you want and the length you want 


Nid 


fice and the color you want— when you want it. 


Indexing 
You simply write the heading (pen, pencil 
or type), insert it into the Tab and cut the 
Tab the desired length. Then moisten the 
gummed surface of the Tab end and adjust 
to the article to be indexed. 
Rand MAKUROWN Tabs come in six distinctive 
colors. They are built to give 100% ect in- 
dexing, they light up the dingiest file. They make 
data-finding exceedingly simple. They never get 
dog-eared, break or warp out of shape. They out- 
live the file itself. 
No wonder big business firms by the hundred, in- 
cluding the U. 8. Gov’t, use such large quantities. 
For Pocket Rand Tabs are sold in 6” strips, in widths of 3/16”, 
Indexing 1/4”, 3/8” and 1/2”. If your stationer can not wm 
ply you, write us direct for prices, etc. Blank labe 
come with the Tabs. 


THE RAND COMPANY 
Originators of the Visible Index 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches and Sales Agencies 
in Twenty Principal Cities. 


For General 
Filing 


The brightly colored, neatly fitting MAKUROWN Index Tabs will. endow your 
dingiest file with a new efficiency. You will find it a pleasure to try our generous 


sample of six colors and four sizes sent on receipt of i2¢ (to cover se 2 
and packing). Write The Rand Company, Dept. E-6, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Creating a Market for 
Kiss Machines 


(Continued from page Io) 





his stores. He has just ordered a 
third for his Coney Island booth.” 

The copy tells of other instances 
of men who bought machines and 
gives the profit they made—in dol- 
lars. It sets forth the require- 
ments of conducting a successful 
business and to inspire confidence 
in the company’s ability to make 
wrapping machines successfully 
gives a tabulated list of a number 
of large concerns in the United 
States which have the company’s 
machines in use. A coupon in- 
vites the reader to send for a book 
on the candy kiss business. 

Shortly after the advertising 
campaign began a salesman in the 
employ of the company, selling 
the regular line of wrapping ma- 
chinery to factories, became im- 
pressed with the possibilities of 
the kiss machine as a money- 
maker. He interested another 
man in the plan, the two went to 
Milwaukee, purchased a kiss ma- 
chine and started business. In a 
letter recently written to the com- 
pany, he says sales for the first 
week amounted to $746.70; for the 
second week, $832.85. 


CHANGE IN COPY BRINGS INCREASED 
INQUIRIES 


The advertising campaign as it 
has been described so far presents 
the proposition to the prospective 
purchaser in accordance with the 
well-known principles of attract- 
ing attention, arousing interest, 
creating desire and securing ac- 
tion. In fact, the, copy quite 
frankly explains these points as 
the fundamentals upon which all 
good business must be built, and 
shows the prospect where the 
business venture will be a safe 
one for him, because his business 
will be built on these sound fun- 
damentals. The business, says the 
copy, is simple—just kisses; is 
easy to make—cooking, pulling, 
wrapping; easy to sell—the ma- 
chine in the window brings people 
in; demandw— everybody likes 
kisses—boys, girls, adults, rich 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 


INK 









“Publica- 
tions—out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We candoitfor you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers” 



























610 Federal Street, Chicago 
haw — 
Parcel 
Post 
Carrier 


No more wasting time, paper 
and es. 
Just drop your — or article 
into its container, mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY , 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Full Value of 
Color and Gold 


Effectiveness in color printing is 
dependent as much upon the skill 
of the press work as on the selec- 
tion of the colors themselves. 


Our staff is equipped both to give 
you exceptional designs, and to 
get perfect results in printing in 
color or gold, embossing and die 
stamping. 


We place years of experience at 
your service. We guarantee sur- 
passing satisfaction. 


L. Kehlmann Company 
Designing — Printing — Embossing 
239 West 28th St., New York City 


$50 Reward 


Name Wanted 


A new name Is wanted for a new and very 
superior lotion purposed to ere eS or soften 
corns so they disappear and (if used occa- 
sionally) to prevent more corns from forming. 
The name need not n ly be descriptive 
It should be @ name easy 
for anybody to remember and to pronounce. 
With the name is desired a brief prefix, slo- 
gan or sentence. Example: “...... makes 
your corns go and stops invasion of new ones.’ 

Send your entry on a post card, or on 4 
slip that is size of post eard; with name and 
address. ake as many entries as you wish, 
but no exact duplicates. 

This reward offer closes at 11 a.m. (N. Y. 








lect any entry for other 
will pay $10. The name of the conter of of the 
best entries will be published in Printers’ Ink 
or will be mailed, on request, after ~ 26th 
day of May. Address: 


Production Department 812-A 
SCOTT & SCOTT, INc. 
Advertising Agency 
220 West 42nd Street | New York City 
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and poor; little capital required; 
volume; wholesale possibilities; 


safety. 

After the advertising had been 
running successfully for a few 
months on this basis, intensive 
study of the economic side of -the 
situation disclosed that an entirely 
new angle in the copy appeal 
could be employed to place the 
kiss machine business before the 
public, As this subject is always 
of interest to advertisers and of 
great importance in every adver- 
tising campaign, a few words of 
explanation will be profitable. 

The original business of the 
Package Machinery Co. is the 
manufacturing, or building, to be 

exact, of special machinery. In 
such a business, all the customary 
manufacturing elements exist in 
an acute form—care in the pur- 
chase of raw materials, exactitude 
of machine-shop operations, in- 
spection, assembling, etc. There 
is, in addition, the labor problem 
—a high grade of skilled labor— 
shop spirit, overhead, sales, ship- 
ping and administration. 

The kiss machine business, on 
the other hand, presents a slightly 
different grouping of these ele- 
ments. Quantity production of 
parts brings about standardization 
of operations, takes the tension 
out of the labor situation and 
tends toward simplification of the 
manufacturing cycle. The kiss 
machine is, moreover, sold by 
mail, which again makes for sim- 
plification by bringing the factory 
and ultimate buyer into direct 
contact, and does away with the 
sales force, the middleman and 
his salesmen, but still leaves ship- 
ping and administration. The 
product to a large extent deter- 
mines the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising policy. 

At this point enters advertising 
as the agency which has made this 
simplification possible. Without it 
the connecting link between the 
factory and the user, in a uni- 
versal way, could not be estab- 
lished. 

Turning now to the contempla- 
tion of the kiss machine and its 
use by the purchaser as a form of 
business: where are the manufac- 
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THE PAPER SHORTAGE 


has made it difficult for many to complete their adver- 
tising campaigns as planned, and magazines and news- 
papers are now often compelled to omit pages of adver- 
tising matter that would otherwise be published. One 
cannot afford, however, to curtail their advertising on 
this account. 


Chairman Oliver of the Federal Trade Commission 
says: “Discontinuance or even sharp curtailment of 
advertising because of temporary conditions would 
seem to imperil the most valuable asset that any busi- 
ness has—namely, its good-will.” 


OUR PREMIUM SERVICE TAKES 
CARE OF THIS SITUATION 


All advertising plans are good, but at this time Premium 
Advertising is particularly advantageous. In the first 
place, the paper shortage is not.a factor to be consid- 
ered. In the second place, there is nothing like Pre- 
miums to obtain and retain the good-will of the con- 
sumer, which, after all, is the purpose of all advertising. 
In the third place, a large portion of the cost of a Pre- 
mium Campaign started now will not have to be met for 
at least two years or more, during which interval it will 
be getting in its work with telling effect. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS 


No stock to carry. No detail to worry over. No in- 
vestment for premiums. You pay after the sale has been 


made. 
WE SERVE SUCH FIRMS AS: 


The Nestles Food Company Foulds Milling Company 
Lever Brothers Company Federal Snap Fastener Corp. 
The J. B. Williams Co. Sheffield Condensed Milk Co. 


If you have a trade-mark product, write or phone 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY 


50 and 52 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
ESTEN W. PORTER, President and General Manager 
F. W. HUTCHINSON, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Franklin 1130-1131 
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Let CINE-MUNDIAL 
Sell Your Product 
to Cuba 


4124 PAID-FOR COPIES TALK DIRECTLY 
TO YOUR CQNSUMERS IN “THE MODERN 
EL DORADO” WHERE THE PER CAPITA 
WEALTH IS THE LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD 


1400 COPIES SOLD IN HAVANA ALONE 


Founded in 1915. 

Published in Spanish and Portuguese. 
CINE-MUNDIAL 4 Total paid circulation, 14,500. 

The Amusement Magazine of Latin-A merica. 

From the publishers of Moving Picture World. 


LET US TELL YOU HOW 14,500 SALESMEN CAN 
REACH THE CONSUMERS OF YOUR PRODUCT IN 
LATIN-AMERICA. 


CHALMERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
516 5TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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turing and merchandising ele- 
ments just referred to? Raw ma- 
terial? the candy ingredients; 
product? candy; opérations? the 
kiss machine; labor? the operator 
or owner; packaging and ship- 
ping? the machine; selling? the 
owner; advertising? the machine 
in operation. Here is the whole 
economic cycle rolled into a single 
unit. Flash this picture into con- 
trast with the other two and it 
will be instantly obvious that the 
advertising presentation of the 
business of making and selling 
candy kisses has a sympathetic re- 
lationship with something in the 
human mind deeper and more 
fundamental than the law of at- 
tention, interest, desire and action. 

Here was a discovery. It has 
been said in Prinvers’ InK before 
that there are two big general ten- 
dencies in modern, merchandising, 

(1) toward centralization and (2) 
decentralization. The former is 
the drift toward combinations of 
capital and production, such as the 
Standard Oil, National Biscuit 
and American Chicle. The other 
is the economic reaction, the ten- 
dency away from consolidation 
and unification toward individual 
independence and autonomy, as il- 
lustrated by the Anglo-American 
Mill Co.,* whose business is to set 
millers up in business for them- 
selves. Ebb and flow are as in- 
herent to business as to life. It 
is the gigantic heart-beat of the 
commercial organism. The busi- 
ness of the candy kiss man is. thus 
seen to be a working out of the 
tendency of decentralization. 

When this aspect of the busi- 
ness was discovered it was imme- 
diately incorporated into the copy. 
In February, 1920, the magazine 
advertising began with this state- 
ment: 

.“You know what makes a busi- 
ness successful: Small investment 
and frequent turnovers; good 
profits; low expenses; simplicity 
of manufacture and management; 
great volume of sales; self-adver- 
tising and selling; ease of expan- 
sion; safety.” (Note the promi- 
nence given to such attention-com- 


*“See Printers’ Inx of August 8, 
1918, page 45. 
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An opportunity 
which is bigger 
than this ad 


A business manager (office 
executive) is needed by a 
rapidly growing advertising 
agency near New York. He 
must be experienced in all 
phases of agency practise 
and capable of directing all 
of the agency’s inside activi- 
ties. He must be experi- 
enced but not too old to 
grow. The right man will 
get a splendid position, and 
the advantage of living away 
from.New York. Tell all 
about your experience. Re- 
plies confidential. “Presi- 
dent,” Box 41, care P. I. 

















SCHOOL COPY MAN 


A Position That Can Pay 
$3000 to $5000 to a Man 
Who Is Worth It. 


REAL opportunity is open 

for a man of experience 
in school advertising in one 
of the largest institutions in 
the country specializing in 
electricity. He should be capa- 
ble of turning out effective 
copy for national advertising, 
catalogues and follow-up, both 
for resident and home-study 
courses. 

Other things being equal, we pre- 
fer a man who has had engineer- 
ing training or experience, who can 
invest $5000 to $10,000, who un- 
derstands sales-promotion through 
agents and who can plan and exe- 
cute mail order campaigns. _ 

Write, giving full particulars 
concerning experience, education, 
age, salary desired and qualifica- 
tions. If possible, enclose photo 
and specimens of copy, which will 
be returned. All communications 
will be held in confidence. Ad- 
dress Mr.Hermann, Room 114, 373 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
































































Sales Manager 


Available 


Cornell Graduate 1907. Wide ex- 
perience in power plant field—present 
position with national manufacturer of 
high grade power plant equipment. 
Entire charge of organization, selling 
and advertising. Four years’ experi- 
ence editing engineering publication. 

Now wishes to take over the sales 
managership of a progressive manu- 
facturing concern, preferably in Phila- 
delphia, where energetic, thorough, 
dependable effort, combined with a 
personality inviting confidence and 
friendship and resulting in firm business 
relations, will have the proper recogni- 
tion and co-operation. 

If the services of such a man are 
sought by you, or if you know of some 
one who would be interested, please 


address 
“R. W.,” Box 40, care of Printers’ ‘Ink 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 


For a Chain of Progressive 
Retail Clothing Stores 


The man that this firm has 
in mind is young—but not 
too young. He is thor- 
oughly experienced in re- 
tail advertising; has ini- 
tiative; ideas; and can in- 
crease the speed of an ad- 
vertising snowball that has 
already started rolling. 
The salary is good at the 
start—with no restrictions 
as to increased remunera- 
tion once the man’s worth 
has been proven. Ad- 
dress, with full particulars 
and samples of work. 


J. V. COHN & BRO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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pelling words as “good,” “low,” 
eee “great,” “ease” and 

“safety” !) 

The copy continues: 

“Check up the business you are 
now in. Does your business give 
you 100 per cent satisfactory an- 
swer to these requirements? 9% 
per cent? 80 per cent? or even 50 
per cent on all of them? 

“We are going to tell you about 
a business that checks up a high 
percentage on every one of these 
essentials and is a first-rate busi- 
ness to go into by itself or can 
easily be added to many kinds of 
retail business.” 

Then the proposition is de- 
scribed: how the machine on dis- 
play in a window stops the crowds 
and pulls them into the store. “It 
makes a powerful appeal to hu- 
man curiosity and love of moving 
machinery. It.is manufacturing, 
advertising and selling, all in one.” 

This is followed by a careful 
consideration of each one of the 
eight “essentials” in detail, show- 
ing how the machine makes good 
on them all. ‘A photograph of a 
well-known five- and _ ten-cent 
store is incorporated in the lay- 
out with a crowd about the win- 
dow watching a machine at work. 

The inquiries resulting from 
this advertisement were almost 
100 per cent greater than those re- 
ceived from the advertisement of 
the preceding month, in one pub- 
lication ! 


SALES HELPS AND BASIS OF CREDIT 
EXTENSION 


Some of the difficulties of this 
interesting business have probably 
begun to occur to the reader. 
With inquiries pouring in from 
all kinds and conditions of people 
in all parts of the country, how is 
financial responsibility determined 
before accepting an order and 
shipping the machine? 

The rule is that the order must 
be accompanied by the initial pay- 
ment of $300. Any man who is 
able to do that is a good credit 
risk for the balance. The com- 
pany goes on the theory that the 
proposition presented in the ad- 
vertising would not appeal to 
crooks, and that most men are 
honest. 
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HE OPENING 
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THE KESNER BLDG. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
The workshop of the nation 


Here are 40 per cent of all the savings in 


the United States. 


Here is the greatest per capita purchasing 


power in the country. 


Here is the most profitable of all fields for 


newspaper advertising. 


The Home Daily Newspapers go into 
every home in New England 


The readers know them and have confidence 


in them. 


FIFTEEN STAR NEWSPAPERS 


LOWELL, MASS. covuRIER-cITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,504 P. 
Population 89,336, with bebe 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation, 18, 407 A. B. C. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 49, 692 A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. 1 


Daily Circulation 7,544 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, ‘with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir.: Six Mos. 30, 155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,418 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT."9S* TELEGRAM 


Daily Circulation 46,730 P. 
Population 150,000, with Las 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. OQ. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Bvening) 

Daily Cir. over 10,647 A. B. C.—3c copy 

Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 

WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 

Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 

PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24 300 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10, 552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. PRT0N an 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 7,032 A. B. C. 
Population 39,656 with suburbs 150,000 
EacH OF THE Newspapers here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Everything in the way of an 
argument for and against . the 
proposition is placed before the 
prospective purchaser before the 
machine is sent to him. He is told 
the hard side as well as the easy 
side. . With the first letter is sent 
an “Information. Blank” and a 
booklet. The prospect is asked 
not to fill out the information 
blank until he has received the 
booklet and has had a chance to 
study it. In a chapter entitled 
“Equipment and Cost,” all the re- 
quired equipment is itemized and 
priced, such as stove, kettles, scales 
and other utensils and accessories. 
Materials and operating expenses 
are detailed in the same painstak- 
ing way. Not one detail that the 
purchaser ought to know is over- 
looked. 


DIFFICULTIES NOT GLOSSED OVER 


Another book, entitled “Equip- 
ment, Materials and Formulas,” 
contains much supplementary in- 
formation and a number of for- 
mulas for various kinds of mo- 
lasses kisses, salt water kisses and 
caramels. When the buyer re- 
céives his machine, he receives 
with it everything he needs to help 
him make a success of the under- 
taking. The road to success is 
blazed and charted. 

Here is a story full of rich sug- 
gestion for others. Machinery 
manufacturers are accustomed to 
think of advertising in connection 
with their businesses and then 
quickly think of something else. 
To remain in a narrow and re- 
stricted field of endeavor seeking 
for fewer and bigger customers 
with widely differing requirements 
seems better than to reach out 
into a wide territory of almost un- 
limited sales possibilities for a 
larger number of smaller custom- 
ers, all using the same, or prac- 
tically the same, requirement. 
They nearly all admit the prac- 
ticability of the so-called “Ford 
Idea,” but have not yet been able 
to think far enough to see that 
quantity production of standard 
models goes hand in hand with 
advertising. 

Who will be the next machin- 
ery manufacturer to get the idea? 
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Make a trial 
campaign in 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


A trial campaign—10,000 lines—will 
cost you but $550 or less than five cents 
a family, if we figure just these in 
Portland or a trifle over three cents a 
family if we use as a basis the number 
of families in the zone covered by the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Portland is an ideal city for a trial 
campaign as it is a jobbing center, a 
wholesale center, a residential center. 
In fact, Maine revolves around Portland. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston————-New York Chicago 


The General Electric 
has moved into the 
Remington Arms plant in 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


That is, they have taken enough of 
room to accommodate 


35,000 


employees 


These men and their families will add 








to the purchasing power of the city. 
“The 


Post-Telegram 


will give the great majority of these 
workers the news of the city and what 
is good in merchandise. 


I. A. Kien Joun GLass 
254 Metropolitan To-ver Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IlL 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
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E, C. Simmons, 
E.C. Simmons ih Gean of the 


4s a hardware trade, 
Letter Writer who died the 
other day, was a 
master letter writer. His remark- 
able ability in this respect con- 
tributed in no small measure to his 
extraordinary business success. 
Probably a better way of putting 
it would be to say that the quali- 
ties of mind which enabled him to 
write forceful, epigrammatic, re- 
sult-producing letters are _ the 
faculties required in a great ex- 
ecutive. 
There are hundreds of success- 
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ful men in this country, salesmen, 
retailers and others, who at some 
time in their careers received a 
letter from Mr. Simmons which 
set them on the right road. A 
hardware dealer told us that a let- 
ter which Mr. Simmons wrote 
him thirty-five years ago marked 
the turning-point in his business 
life. The letter gently but un- 
mistakably called the young man 
down for his easygoing business 
methods. It administered such an 
effective rebuke that the lesson 
was never forgotten. 

Like all men who climbed to the 
heights of business accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Simmons was a great 
builder of men. His kind firm- 
ness, whether in dealing with tem 
in person or through letters, made 
men outdo themselves. 

According to Saunders Norvell, 
who at one time worked for the 
Simmons Hardware Company and 
later became one of its most active 
competitors, Mr. Simmons had 
one letter-writing rule which he 
unfailingly practiced. He. him- 
self, expressed it thus: “When- 
ever I find it necessary to write a 
salesman or a customer a sharp or 
disagreeable letter: I always make 
it a rule to soften the letter by 
saying something nice in the last 
paragraph.” 

Another of Mr. Simmons’ guid- 
ing principles was, “It is much 
better to cultivate the amenities 
than the asperities of life.” This 
hardware chieftain had the happy 
gift of putting his selling philoso- 
phy in the form of easily-remem- 
bered aphorisms. Even his regu- 
lar letters,-dictated rapidly in the 
ordinary run of business, fairly 
bristled with these pithy truths. In 
his correspondence he constantly 
set up epigrams as guide posts for 
his salesmen and customers. Prob- 
ably the most famous one attrib- 
uted to him is, “the quality is re- 
membered long after the price is 
forgotten,” which for some years 
has been used by the company as a 
slogan. 

Mr. Simmons, or “No. 8,” as he 
was affectionately called, because 
of his habit of signing his letters 
with an “S” which looked like an 
“8.” was among the first of 
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America’s old school of business 
men to appreciate the importance 
of the selling end. When he en- 
tered business, over fifty years 
ago, it was the general supposition 
that a good product found its own 
market. 

Simmons recognized the fallacy 
of that idea. That was during the 
Civil War period, when conditions 
somewhat, paralleled those exist- 
ing to-day. Then, as now, -the 
selling side of business had be- 
come flabby because production 
was regarded as the big problem. 
But Simmons saw that the days 
would come when goods would 
again have to be sold. He imbued 
his organization with that idea, 
and subsequent events proved that 
he was right. 

We who are to-day finding sell- 
ing the easiest part of business 
can derive no more profitable les- 
son from E, Simmons’ experi- 
ence than that the days when 
goods will have to be sold and 
sold hard are already in sight. 
The sales executive will again 
come into his own. 





Increased ee is te kind 
of manufacturer, 

Volume who at the pres- 

ent time is hurting business. A 
great multitude of legitimate 
manufacturers in a certain line 
who are trying to make an honest 
profit by putting out a good prod- 
uct at a reasonable price suffer 
because of the methods of this 
small minority of their number. 
This latter class has one solution 

to every rising cost in their busi- 
ness, That is, raise the cost of the 
product to the consumer. Indus- 
trial engineers, time and time 
again, in dealing with this class of 
men have had the experience of 
showing them where certain econ- 
omies could be made in production 
and have been told that their pains 
are useless because there is an 
easier method open. Passing the 
increased cost on to the consumer 
has been such an easy method of 
getting a swelling profit that good 
business principles have been put 
in the background. That this type 
of manufacturer is a serious fac- 
tor in the present unrest is 
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obvious to everyone who has 
made even a casual study of con- 
ditions. It is true that the in- 
flation of credit, the abnormal 
relationship between supply and 
demand, the dislocation of the 
world’s economic structure are 
fundamental causes which make 
possible the profiteering of which 
there is so much complaint. The 
general unrest, if not caused by 
profiteering, is aggravated by it, 
and a check upon it is one of the 
means by which the equilibrium is 
to be restored. 

For rising labor costs, high price 
of material, the high cost of doing 
business, there is a better solution 
than the mere expedient of raising 
the final price of the product. In- 
creased volume is a far better 
solution for everyone concerned, 
and eventually in every line of 
business some one will rise up 
who acts upon this principle. 

There surely comes a point in 
many industries where getting all 
the money there is from the pub- 
lic ceases to become good busi- 
ness. Giving value received and, 
taking care of increased costs 
by a larger volume is_ the 
more sane solution. There is 
many a manufacturer to-day who 
could afford to reduce the price 
of his product to the consumer 
and make enough profit for any 
man through increasing his volume 
by means of “massed salesman- 
ship.” 

The sort of advertising which 
will educate the public on the 
habit of buying for style and 
wearing qualities rather than from 
the price tag is one of the methods 
that will certainly increase volume. 
To judge quality by the price is a 
common attitude of mind at the 
present time. It makes men ‘pay 
$26.40 for a pair of shoes which 
perhaps could be bought at $9.00 a 
pair. A Government investigator 
has recently declared that the best 
pair of shoes on the market to- 
day should not cost more than 
$12.00, with a reasonable profit to 
all concerned. The spirit of the 
overall idea and hundreds of other 
signs are not lacking for the 
manufacturer who has his ear to 
the ground. They prove that there 
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is a ready and eager market for 
goods at a fair price. 

The better economic solution of 
large-scale production and a 
steady market is made possible 
by the force of advertising. 

During thirty-seven years a 
table-jelly manufacturer expended 
thousands of dollars in increasing 
the quality of his products, yet the 
price remains the same in spite of 
increased cost of materials. 

Twenty-eight years ago the 
makers of a famous watch 
produced a large machine-made 
article and sold it at $1.50 to the 
public. The first year without 
advertising they sold 12,000 
watches—with some advertising 
the next year 84,000 were sold. 
Then, having created a market 
and stabilized it, they were able to 
increase factory output and by 
selling 485,000 the third year re- 
duced the price to $1.00. 

John Sullivan, in his recent let- 
ter to Judge Ward, listed several 
other similar cases, and in the files 
of Printers’ INK a mass of like 
,information is available. 

To reduce overhead, and cost 
per article, there must be a large- 
scale production. To risk this 
large-scale production the manu- 
facturer must have a stabilized, 
broad, steady market, obtainable 
through advertising, which thus 
decreases the cost of production, 
selling, and final selling price. 

It is this better way to absorb 
increased costs which advertising 
makes possible. It is this method 
which every manufacturer in 
America could study and adopt 
with profit to his future business 
and good will. 





Exit the John Wanamak- 
er’s announce- 


Replacement ment of a 20 per 


Policy cent reduction on 
“everything” (excepting a few 
articles, the prices of which are 
fixed) has caused a vast amount 
of discussion, not only in retail 
dry goods circles, but in other 
quarters, as well. 

Naturally, comment is colored 
by the point of view of the com- 
mentator. Merchants and manu- 
facturers who are loaded up with 
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goods are disturbed that one of 
the country’s greatest merchants 
should have taken such drastic ac- 
tion. On the other hand, the pub- 
lic welcomes the news that the tide 
of high prices appears to have 
turned. 

What makes the Wanamaker 
advertisement all the more note- 
worthy is his offer to buy for cash 
a million dollars worth of mer- 
chandise a week. 

There is one feature of the ad- 
vertisement which, perhaps, has 
escaped the eye—or rather, the 
brain—of the casual reader; and 
that is the reference to the fact 
that, long after the war began, 
Wanamaker continued to sell, at 
normal percentages of profit, 
goods purchased at pre-war prices. 
This means, we take it, that Wana- 
maker never adopted the “replace- 
ment value” policy. 

We are of the opinion that the 
widespread adoption of the idea 
that goods should be priced on a 
replacement value basis has been 
one of the causes of advancing 
prices. Many good arguments in 
its favor can be advanced. Most, 
if not all of them, are open to the 
objections that they will not work 
when conditions are reversed. Our 
judgment is that a point has been 
reached where the replacement 
value policy should be abandoned. 
It has made a great deal of money 
for those who have adhered to it 
in the past. From now on, it is 
likely that it will be an equally 
great money-loser. 


E. G. Frank, Copy Chief, 
Campbell-Ewald Agency 


E. G. Frank, who recently became a 
member of the copy staff of Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Inc., Detroit, has been 
made chief of the copy department. 

W. A. Van Hagen, formerly of the 
New York office of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, has joined the staff of 
this agency at its New York office. He 
will be sales and service representative 
oe ae as assistant to E. St. Elmo 

ewis. 








“Jaeger Woolware” Account 
With Tracy-Parry 


The advertising account of Dr. Jae- 
er’s Company, “Jaeger Woolware,” 

ew York, is now in the hands of the 
Tracy- Parry Company, New York. Wom- 
en’s publications and newspapers will 
be used for a spring campaign. 
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Art is a Good Servant 
But a Poor Master 


ILLUSTRATION HAS BECOME 
SUCH A FACTOR IN MODERN AD- 
VERTISING THAT, LIKE OTHER 
good things, it is sometimes overdone. 
After all, the advertiser’s message is the 
vital thing. Pictures, type and design can 
only contribute to that message. They 
cannot take its place. We try not to sell 
pictures, designs or typography as separ- 
ate units, but as related elements in the 
presentation of an advertising message. 
The message comes first. Let us handle 
your next copy from that standpoint. 
There is a real difference in results. 


THE 
CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 
Illustration + Designs Typography 
State-Lake Building 
Chicago 
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Now engaged but wish- 
ing to make a change: 


Director of 
Advertising 
and Sales 


Six years in present posi- 
tion, with firm advertis- 


ing nationally. 


Address E. B., Box 42, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 











—An Opportunity! 

Do you know merchandising? 
Are you willing to back your 
knowledge with $5,000? 


Here is a new, fascinating, money- 
making angle on an old and easily- 
understood business. Bakeries have 
existed for years, but have been old- 
fashioned in methods. Now comes a 
new sort of bakery—-clean, bright, at- 
tractive, up-to-the-minute,—made pos- 
sible by the perfection of the Electrik- 
Maid Oven. This oven bakes wonderful 
bread, pastries, rolls, ete., by elec- 
tricity, without the heat and annoy- 
ance of gas or coal. With the oven 
we sell a completely assembled plant, 
everything needed to start in the 
retail bakery business. Our master 
baker assembles the equipment and 
teaches your bakers. You need no 
technical knowledge—business man- 
agement and advertising ability are 
the essentials. You can clear a net 
profit of $800 to $1500 a month. 
We can show you men who are making 
this with Electrik-Maid Bake Shops. 
Exclusive territory granted. For full 
particulars write or wire 


Electrik-Maid Bake Shops 
General Offices, Dakota Bidg., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
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“Jobber” and “Wholesaler” 
Distinction 


“Tue Unperwear & Hostery Review” 
New York, May 1, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We note in your issue of April 29 
your answer to the query of a corre- 
spondent in regard to the distinction 
between the terms “jobber” and “whole- 
saler.” 

In the dry goods trade the two words 
are now used interchangeably, although, 
as you point out, the word jobber origi- 
nally applied only to the dealer in job 
lots. In this connection we might point 
out that one of the three bodies affili- 
ated with the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association is designated “The 
Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods 
Buyers.” The other two affiliated or- 
pa ae aré similarly designated ‘‘The 
Jobbers’ Association of Dress Fabric 
Buyers” and “The Jobbers’ Association 
of Notion Buyers.” 

But, while the wholesale distributor 
is now quite generally referred tg as 2 
jobber, whether his merchandise comes 
direct from the manufacturer, commis- 
sion merchant or importer, it is unwise 
to use the term when talking to an 
English or a British visiting merchant, 
because in the old country “jobber” is 
still applied only to those who deal in 
job lots. 

Within the past few months we have 
had a number of British knit goods 
merchants call to see us and we have 
found it necessary in most cases to 
use the word wholesaler instead of job- 
ber, in order not to convey an errone- 
ous impression. 

Goprrey M. Lesnar, Editor. 











Druggists Combine to Buy and 
‘Advertise 


The National Selright Association has 
been organized by retail druggists in 
Iowa for the purpose of collective buy- 
ing and distributing of merchandise and 
increasing sales by collective advertis- 
ing. More than 125 retail druggists are 
said to be members of the association. 
The Iowa unit is to be limited to 400 
members. It is planned to cover Ne- 
braska next, and then the remaining 
States, until eventually the membership 
embraces 15,000 retail stores. 


Austin-Nichols’ Profits Million 
and a Quarter 


The net profit of Austin, Nichols & 
Co., Inc., wholesale grocers of New 
York, for the year ended January 31, 
1920, after Federal taxes, were 
$1,264,468. 


Miss Claire Flynn, recently associate 
editor of McClure’s Magazine, New 
York, is now a member of the plan and 
copy department of Thomas F. ’ 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 





——ae 
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Société Européenne de Publicité 
10, rue de la Victoire, PARIS 


It is with unfeigned pleasure that we are 
enabled to state that on the 17th of December 
last, the Court of Appeal in Paris pronounced 
a judgment ordering the withdrawal of the 
sequestration imposed on the Société Euro- 
péenne de Publicité on the 13th of January, 
1918. 


By this judgment a great wrong has been 
righted, and tardy reparation has been made 
for the slanders, false statements, and judicial 
error of which we were the unfortunate vic- 
tims for over two years. 

In consequence of this judgment, our Com- 
pany is enabled to resume its former activities ; 
that is to say, that all Contracts. and all 
Agreements which were operative on the 13th 
of January, 1918, between the Company and 
other parties are again in force. 

It ison this basis that we shall be happy to 
take up again our former relations with you, 
as it has been indubitably proved that the 
Société Européenne was wrongly accused. We 
hope you will have the kindness to put us on 
your Service List. 

We beg to add that the firm PUBLICITAS 
(formerly HAASENSTEIN & VOGLER), of 
Geneva, has been recognized as a purely Swiss 
firm, working with Swiss capital and under an 
entirely Swiss Management. 


Joun F. Jones, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
Maurice Méry VAN MINDEN, 
Major Paut Méry Van Minpven, War Cross, 
Managing Directors. 
DIRECTORS 


President and Chairman: CHARLES Georc, President and Chair- 
man of the Publicitas Company of Geneva and The Unione 
Publicita Italiana of Milan (Italy). 


Vice-President: Henry Georce, Director of the same companies. 
B. Grroup, Director of the Publicitas Company. 


B. Wetuorr, Honorary Financial Director of the City of Lille, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 


J. Leconte, formerly Public Notary. 


Ligutenant A. Bertruetor, Knight of the Legion of Honour; 
ar Cross. 
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Will INCREASE thesize of its pages 


Beginning with the August, 1920, issue 


the type pages will measure 


94 x 12% inches 


Columns 2% inches or 12 ems wide 


Four columns to a page. 


170 agate lines to a column, 680 lines to a page. 


The same high class magazine will be 


published with many improvements. 


Circulation over 
quarter of a million 


Rate $1.50 per agate line 


Extransion MWecazmng 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GENERAL OFFICES 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
F. W. HARVEY, Jr. JAMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Advertising Manager 


Eastern Representatives: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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MAY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Standard Size Agate 
Pages Lines 
World’s Work .......... 163 36,560 
Review of Reviews...... 155 34,926 
SD 1 i060 <se0s coves 141 31,258 
Atlantic Monthly........ 133 29,935 
Harper's Magazine ..... 133 29,820 
See advices ctontws . 99 22,204 
St. Nicholas ...... : 56 12,544 
Cee 41 9,338 
*Current Opinion ....... 28 6,282 
Dembtee 6.0 oc csesi% . 24 5,534 
Wide World .......:0.. 49 -°4,312 
*Reverted to standard size. 
Flat Size Agate 
Columns Lines 
American Magazine ..... 512 73,312 
Cosmopolitan ...... . 309 44,333 
Red Book ...... abhor 42,595 
Sunset ....... <<a a eae 33,140 
American Boy ......... 161 32,314 
8 ae veicn 28,158 
Metropolitan ..... ~-+-. 162 27,645 
Physical Culture ........ 187 26,811 
Photoplay ..... veoocces 86@. 36,588 
PEORTEE | 000.000 me 22,401 
EE GMD 60 0 Kade s cea ee 21,365 
Everybody’s .......i...; 113 16,234 
New Success .........- 79 11,407 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 53 9,436 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues).......1,001 155,189 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 530 106,000 
Harper’s Bazar .......... 470 78,963 
Woman’s Home Companion 385 77,000 
Pictorial Review ........ 344 68,800 
Good Housekeeping .... 476 68,090 
DeRONIE a 35 ce» chb.cp 040 334 66,995 
Designer and Woman’s 
Magazine .....+e.se«: 265 53,135 
OO ee ee 165 33,021 
Fashion Ast ©... o/...05.20% 187 31,535 
a »y Re ee 156 29,590 
People’s Home Journal.. 117 23,550 
Modern Priscilla ....... 117. 19,975 
Mother’s Magazine and 
Mette ERGs o's osessys< 89 15,130 
People’s Popular Monthly 78 14,820 
Green Book ....... : ee 9,431 
ee ee 8,909 


Today’s Housewife ..... 2 8,452 
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Nearly 
everybody 
worth while 
reads 


osmopolitan 
























































































THE 


NEW HAVEN 
REGISTER 


Covers the New Haven 
Field 


Average paid circulation daily 
and Sunday combined, as 
per Government State- 
ment 


28,334 


The Register has a paid circulation 
from 14,000 to 20,000 in excess of 
its various Daily and Sunday com- 
petitors. Few cities can show a 
record like this. 

There are 16,853 habitations—single 


houses, two and three-family houses and 
apartment buildings in New Haven. 


Yet every evening the Register sells 
approximately 23,000 copies within the 
city limits alone, thus mene, cover- 
ing the field without duplicati8n and 
bringing immediate results at low cost 
to the advertiser. 


During the year of 1919 
The Register printed 


5,510,865 


More Lines 


Of Advertising than ANY other New 
Haven Newspaper. Results Count. 


92 per cent of the Register’s 
circulation is within 9 
miles of the City 
Hall 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Chicago 
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| VOLUME OF ADVERTISING In 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 

Motor ie» e's tae -. 553 93,021 
Mette EMers ioc. ccaccce 518 81,844 
Country Life ......0..5 387 = 65,016 
Gaeta 432 61,832 
Vanity Fair ............ 369 58,330 
Popular Mechanics(pages) 214 47,978 
House & Garden........ 303 47,889 
NES a Sree 274 46,060 
Field and Stream....... 211 30,304 


Popular Science Monthly 188 ' 28,608 
*Motion Picture Magazine 194 27,844 
Arts and Decoration..... 154 26,300 


House Beautiful ....... 154 23,805 
Electrical Experimenter.. 147 21,692 
Outer’s-Recreation ...... 149 21,317 
National Sportsman...... 111 15,890 
Forest and Stream...... 84 12,032 
Association Men ....... 81 11,375 
GE ukevocun ase ss +2. 73 10,499 
DED. ccs Sdnvnsctebiec 68 10,472 
SD wadivekditesascagXe 74 10,229 
Illustrated World ....... 40 9,139 
Extension Magazine ..:. 54 8,910 
fInternational Studio.... 58 8,190 





*April and May issues combined. 
TApril issue—May delayed. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) Agate 


Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 April issues) .352 61,825 


Everywoman’s World..... 150 30,000 
Canadian Home Journal... 136 27,267 
Western Home Monthly 


Ey tdcpe data nnube 134 24,158 
Canadian Courier (2 April 
ee ne ee 107 19,572 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 71 15,960 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


APRIL WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Agate 


April 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 468 79,724 
Literary Digest ...... 281 42,806 
Town & Country...... 214 36,091 
ee 

eer 
BE? cc nind odde wedes oo 99 13,886 
EN de Gake Adan ee 62 ~=10,568 
SE ante cvnesicces 66 9,756 


Christian Herald ...... 53 9,070 
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“The Fastest Growing Magazine 
In Columbus, Ohio” 


So states Columbus’ leading newspaper, the Columbus 
Citizen, referring to PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


We quote from a news item in the issue of April 19th: 
“According to Scott Krauss, local distributor, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE is the fastest growing magazine sold in 
Columbus today.” 

That PHYSICAL CULTURE is not only the fastest 
growing magazine in Columbus, Ohio, but in many other 
localities, is evidenced by the fact that its circulation has 
more than doubled in the past twelve months. 

A glance through the table of contents of the May issue 
will tell you'why. 


Table of Contents — May Physical Culture 
salen ea bead tte chia’ Soha duke obese Ca ToeR s ara eeo eae Dr. Frank Crane 


wast Will You Look Like at Seventy?................... Raymond Johnson 
Se Ree Wes WE MDGs nos Cade ee pe caeccrccccepeseccs Edwin F. Bowers 
I Swapped 141 Meals in a Row for Health............... H. A. N. Addis 
What Is Your Child’s Weak Point?..................5... R. L, Stoehr 
What About Food Combinations? Uiessdaves ¥¥acnsvenanbves Altres W. McCann 
— BE he | Rarer rere R. G. 
The Soul’s Crucible (A Serial Story)..................05- Helen A. Wattles 
What Do You Think of National Miitary Training?...... Richard Lf ° eee 
“I Can Do org Work and Better Work’’................ Cc. C. Conn 
rt Ci Mt.) acu onelan haw eanehesrstausnusnkaaen - ernarr Macfadden 
What Would You Do in This Case? (Personal Problems)... . W. 
Wisconsin’s Red-Blooded —— PRET 2 PRR OC ey Richard M. Winans 
Old Doc Sunshine Will Cure You.................ccceeeee H. B. Galatian, M.D. 
Do Germs Cause Disease? A Symposium. 
More Light on Tuberculosis. ag I Keep Fit at Forty-six. 
A Tip from the Antipodes. You Drink Enough Water? 
Would His Plan Cure You of the To- re Simple Aid to sonaene. 

bacco Habit? = -R, Road to Health. 
“Dem Was the ‘Bappy Days.” he Physical oars Life. 
You Can Do It T ill Not Pass This + £4 
Questions from Health Seekers. now I Traded Physical “‘Torture’ 
My Experiences with Birth Control. Physical Culture. 
Ruminations on the ‘‘Rhumatiz.”’ “Take One in Extreme Pain.”’ 


The printing edition of the May issue was 258,000 copies. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising ”’ 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 
Sam. M. White, Advertising Manager 
Western Representative New England Representative 


Cuartes H. Suatruck Merz B. Hayes 
770 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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A 
Columns Lines Columns fate 
Scientific American 46 7,839 Judge ....- secre sees 11 1,573 
Youth’s Companion 25 5,030 *Collier’s ©......:.+++4++ 
Independent ......... 33 4,742 : 
American Legion 29 4,150 *Issue omitted hewn 
a Eee 18 2,607 April 29-30 Columns Lines 
DEED cuhtc thetttcse A 11 1,655 DMG sees verse eeeenies 4,377 
ie fs 11 1.593 Youth’s Companion ... 19 3,945 
"'s Total for April 
— Saturday Evening Post.1926 327,541 
*March 27th issue combined with Literary Digest -1065 161,909 
April 3d. tTown & Country...... 680 114,330 
April 8-14 Columns pits xCollier’s va Pee aS + 299 50,935 
Saturday Evening Post 495 84,205 Leslie’s . late 274 46,582 
Literary Digest . 302 45,974 Christian Herald . 269 45,805 
Town & Country...... 242 40,763 Outlook ocseesee 270 39,871 
See 154 26,315 Scientific American ... 223 37,916 
Christian Herald ..... 85 14,525 "Life .....+-++2+++0+++ 262 36,782 
Leslie’s 64 10,885 MIPOERCS | se Fabs dccd wie 131 22,308 
SS ee er ee 69 10,243 *Youth’s Companion 109 21,827 
Scientific American 59 10,044 Independent 137 = 19,595 
a $1 7,208 American Legion ..... 134 19,304 
| ae ee 41 5,743 Nation 95 13,312 
Youth’s Companion 25 5,150 ee TTT eee 62 8,731 
Independent 34 4,894 Judge 53 7,431 
ans oo a *5 issues. $3 issues. x2 issues. 
Judge ............... 13 1099 BECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY .CLASSI- 
April 15-21 FICATIONS 
Saturday Evening Post 490 83,378 (Exclusive of publishers’ own 
Literary Digest - 338 = $1,421 advertising) 
Town & Country...... 223 37,476 Agate 
Geet. isevGwd..< ves 87 12,855 Columns Lines 
oe ee ee 69 11,746 . 1+ Ladies’ Home Journal 530 106,000 
Ge 66 11,228 S. Giese.. ehidsiin Svs 553 93,021 
Scientific American .. 58 9,908 3. Motor Life ...,.... 518 81,844 
Christian Herald ...... ss 9,510 40% Harper’ Basar ...... $70 7 
Sige SS Me 52 7,337 5. Woman’s Home Comp. 385 77,000 
Independent .......... 32 4,671 6. American verses 512 73,352 
Youth’s Companion 21 4,245 7. Pictorial Review .... 344 68,800 
American Legion 29 4,206 8. Good Housekeeping.. 476 68,090 
NS 5 inc Blink 006 a5 16 2,294 9. Delineator . 334 66,995 
Churchman ........... 13 1,996 10. Country Life 387 65,016 
tags <i pee ea 13 1,921 rrr 432 61,832 
Caliacgedc... 12. Vanity Fair ........ 369 58,330 
eudiealenak 13. Designer and Woman’s 
*Issue omitted. Magazine .......... 265 53,135 
ieee 14. Popular Mechanics 
April 22-28 Columns Lines (pages) .-+-+++-++- gi4 47,978 
Saturday Evening Post 471 80,234 15. House & Garden..... 303 = 47,889 
Literary Digest 143 21,748 16. Thiiive bo .0% i ss..... 274 46,060 
Christian Herald 75. 12.700. 17. Cosmopolitan 309 44,333 
Leslie’s ban 59 10,136 18. Red Book sooge ee . ee 
Scientific American 59 10,125 19. World’s Work (pages) 163 36,560 
American Legion 50 7,258 20. Review of Reviews 
Outlook ... siete ae 7,017 OS Pee 155 34,926 
ON Sede bn the ahaa s Ee 38 5,439 21. Sumect ....i........ 2381. 33,10 
Independent 36 5,288 22. McCall’s ...........- 165 33,021 
Youth’s Companion 17 3,457 23. American Boy 161 32,314 
Nation i8 2,590 24. Fashion Art ....... 187 31,535 
Churchman 13 1,840 25. Scribner’s (pages) 141 31,258 
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To Refuse Trapping and 
Fur Advertisements 


IXTH SCOUT LAW: “A scout is 

kind. He is a friend to animals. 
He will not kill nor hurt eny living 
creature needlessly, but will strive to 
save and protect all harmless life.” 


Some adverse criticism has been directed 
at the Boy Scouts of America over the trap- 
ping of wild animals. 


In order to help clear up any misunder- 
standing, the Editorial Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America has decided to eliminate 
from BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
all Trapping and Fur advertisements. This 


policy becomes effective at once. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the only publication covering the Scout field 


BOYSQLIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


The Quality Magazine for Boys 


200 Fifth Ave., ' 203 So. Dearborn St., 
New York Chicago 
Member A. B. C. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


MAY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 




















































1920 1919 1918 1917 Total 
ee Ie BE SS ta 73,312 53,115 32,971 32,507 191,905 
Cosmopolitan a Ee aa ead Madiemite 44,333 31,258 22,906 29,760 128,257 
EES HOMES cccccccccvescows 36,560 34,720 20,162 28,000 119,442 
Review of Reviews.........-.. 34,926 33,152 20,074 28,480 116,632 
ee TOR. gs bo hok ace aban x42,595 x32,890 x21,229 12,096 108,810 
Harper's .......cscesseeeeeees 29,820 28,084 12,923 27,029 97,856 
DEED” ‘scedecce st mecoorses 28,158" 24,060 13,440 28,784 94,442 
URED, ob iccccccssesces 27,645 » 25,196 17,363 23,230 93,434 
DEE — bocdccccdse wocevtee 31,258 23,632 16,046 21,064 92,000 
American Boy ..........++++: 32,314 21,790 19,954 16,028 90,086 
SE  cnnnsccce cde chbuebedes 33,140 20,709 15,487 18,239 87,575 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 29,935 23,949 13,458 16,541 83,883 
Physical Culture .............. %26,811 x22,174 x17,071 12,362 78,418 
SEEN SS dc des ctepiesidc caves 22,204 19,800 12,061 18,002 72,067 
SA. 0 des oi deahnme os000s 640 22,401 10,813 11,203 21,240 65,657 
Motion Picture Magazine..... xt27,844 x14,821 x12,536 6,677 61,878 
EET 6.0.4 6.0c:é'9 0 dow cba vests x23,532 x19,084 x11,567 5,781 59,964 
DTT. cacsecccndacebeve x16,234 x13,884 x11,846 15,294 57,258 
8 dn Jiwainbee heh bo bel 21,365 11,146 10,085 10,753 53,349 
i Pn wesaccenat6eeedeae 12,544 12,228 10,530 12,395 47,697 
DTD Tones 6e<s btec cvccvere 9,338 9,240 9,381 6,166 34,125 
Boys’ Magazine .............. 9,436 6,879 5,264 7,373 28,952 
"Current Opinion .......... . 6,282 2,668 3,052 5,804 17,806 





641,987 495,292 340,609 403, 605 1,881,493 
*Reverted to standard size. xC hanged from standard to flat size. tApril ‘and 


May issues combined. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


ae Ce BERD .. ccccccccce 155,189 119,179 86,024 112,861 473,253 
Ladies’ Home Journal......... 106,000 82,922 60,707 53,854 303,483 
ee Oar 78,963 49,687 45,330 51,382 225,362 
G Housekeeping .......... 68,090 53,153 43,677 43,986 208,906 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 77,000 53,851 32,318 34,200 197,369 
Pictorial Review «.........+.. 68,800 54,833 29,058 27,200 179,891 
Delineator ... on 66,995 45,058 26,916 22,706 161,675 
#Designer and Woman's "Mag.. 53,135 37,677 22,956 19,674 133,442 
iets ndinibd bs bad 20d pat *33,021 *20,485 *21,383 13,802 88,691 
People’s Home Journal ...... .23,550 15,937 14,107 12,190 65,784 
Modern Priscilla ............. 19,975 14,499 8,384 10,645 53,503 
*+Mother’s Mag. & Home Life 15,130 8,684 7,622 8,390 39,826 
Needlecraft Magazine ........ 8,909 6,821 4,674 4,824 25,228 





774,757 562,786 403,156 415,714 2,156,413 
*New size. *The two magazines now combined. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 


RT OEE TCC EET 761,832 61,797 42,894 39,234 205,757 
Country Life in America...... 65,016 43,344 38,304 48,233 194,897 
pee Se 58,330 41,393 39,691 49,486 188,900 
Popular Mechanics (pages)... - 47,978 39,519 31,808 40,488 159,793 
House & Garden............+.. 47,889 24,765 23,554 25,907 122,115 
Field and Stream............. 30,304 29,778 17,817 23,741 101,640 
Popular Science Monthly...... 728,608 25,421 21,42 24,086 99,543 
DE dpa dbsedbdebcectesnere 46,060 14,376 10,82 15,288 86,546 
National Sportsman .......... 415,890 16,665 11,233 14,967 58,755 
House Beautiful .............. 23,805 12,490 9,426 12,770 58,491 
eS Pere Ae Ss $10,499 710,077 78,440 10,530 39,546 
tInternational Studio ........ «ss. 4,573 5,562 6.955 *17,090 





436,211 324, = 260,979 311,685 1,333,073 


+Changed from omntoot to flat size. 
NEEKLIES (4 APL ISSUES) 


Saturday Evening = tAssas 327,541 1.858 207,049 212,629 1,029,077 
Literary Digest .............. 161,909 163187 104,633 98,276 533,975 
: Town k ST ccccgescuhs- 44 *114,330 *71,203 *63,338 *73,956 322,827 
STD ‘vege os ch waeehe bape «be tx50,935 $82,961 58,548 88,641 281,085 
EE ase nd wd ins tbabaaed 46,582 58,039 39,399 32,750 176,770 
EE eer 39,871 737,504 29,551 37,646 144,572 
Scientific American .......... $37,916 $37,745 38,290 29,198 143,149 
Christian Herald ......ccsees 45,805 36,296 27,462 31,194 140,757 
MED do 6ve.50c PNA ids vioeces $36,782 34,231 22,076 30,250 123,339 





p 861,671 808,994 590,346 634,540 2,895,551 
*3 issues. 5 issues. {smaller page size, x2 issues. 


GRAND TOTALS .......... 2,714,626 2,191,270 1,595,090 1,265,544 8,266,530 
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BIG VALUE 


in the No. 10 


AGEN cy LIST 
Standard Advertising Register 


Just off the Press 


Contains 


Advertising Agencies of the United States 
and Canada, with their personnel. 


Agencies recognized by A. N. P. A,, 
P. P. A., Agricultural Publishers’ Assn. 
and Canadian Press Assn., or members of 
the A. A. of A. A. or N.O. A. B. 


Lists of accounts handled by over 500 lead- 
ing Agencies. 


List of 2500 accounts placed Direct. 


A New Feature This Issue 


Agencies arranged by cities and states, for 
convenience of traveling solicitors. 


A unique publication. Worth many times 
its cost. 


Price $5 per copy $10 per year—three issues 


Note—Beginning with next (July) issue, 
the yearly rate will be increased to $12.50. 


Send In Your Subscription, With Remittance, Now 


National Register Publishing Co., inc. 


1901 Times Bldg., New York City 





























































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EVERAL members of the Class 

have sent the Schoolmaster clip- 
pings of one of the recent Abbey 
& Imbrie page advertisements, 
and marginal comments speak 
highly of the idea used. 

As one correspondent wrote, 
“After all, is there any greater, 
more convincing argument than 
that of years of faithful public 
service? Confidence is bred of 
the solidity that comes with age. 








printed word as a sales factor 
was fresh with novelty, Abbey & 
Imbrie advertising was carryi 

to anglers the same story of 
superlative merit which it con- 
veys to-day. Methods of pub- 
licity have changed vastly. So 


have most other conditions bear- 
ing upon tackle making and sell- 
ing. But the passing century has 
not altered the fundamental pol- 
icy which 


actuated the first 





THE REPRODUCTION OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 100 YEARS OLD BY A “GOING” CONCERN IS 
SOMETHING OF AN EVENT 


No indifferent concern can live 
through several generations. You 
can’t fool the people even half the 
time.” 

The feature of the Abbey & 
Imbrie advertisement was the re- 
production of the very first illus- 
trated message put out by the 
concern—back in 1820, when there 
was no such thing as photo- 
engraving, and the artist cut his 
pictures on wood blocks. 

It certainly proves the rapid 
advance that has been made in 
this branch of advertising. 

There is something exceed- 
ingly “chummy” in the text ac- 
companying this strange picture: 

“Back in the days of woodcuts, 
when every illustrating block was 
a labor of love, tediously wrought 
by hand, when commercial art 
was in swaddling clothes and the 


ot and extracted a bit of paper. 





Abbey & Imbrie advertisements.” 
In one corner of the page there 
was reproduced a picture of a 
goldfish which for forty years 
hung above the door of the plant 
and was honorably discharged 
from - active service in 1907 
These swinging picture-signs were 
all the rage in those old times. 

A sense of security comes with 
being reminded, on occasion, that 
a firm is a pioneer and has been 
serving the public for many 
generations. ' 

* * * 

A dear little old lady from up- 
state was walking down Fifth 
Avenue for the first time. She 
had come to New York on an im- 
portant shopping trip, and the 
great city dazzled and confused 
her. Finally she reached in her 
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A Page for 
RANKING | 
AGENCY EXECUTIVES 


Six months ago, a well known 
and thoroughly .capable advertis- 
ing executive who had been 
eminently successful for five years. 
in handling a million dollar ac- 
count, was induced by a tempting 
offer to leave a position in which 
he was very happy. 















The past six months have been 
written off as an experience. 


The connection has been severed. 


He desires an association in New 
York City where his unusual 
assets may be capitalized at their 
proper value and with men who 
appreciate the things which make 
business life worth while. 


An interview. may be arranged 
by addressing P. E., Box 43, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Large Automobile 
Accessory Manufacturing 
Corporation 


has splendid opening for 
a real advertising man- 
ager, who has record of 
big things accomplished. 
Prefer man familiar with 
auto industry. Consider- 
ation will be given only 
to applications which 
give age, record, refer- 
ences and all particulars 


Address 
A. B., Box 45 
Care of Printers’ Ink 

















LOS ANGELES 
Evening Herald 
Cotes a greater volume 

than any 
on acific coast 


me 
CIRCULATION 
123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 














thal 
The 25¢ 






iting Cteloge Book et mae 
culars, Letters, 
Saving Kena Sree | I tyre an 
panes Direct Mail Advertis- 


my hn 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 
"POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 
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It was a page torn from a periodi- 
cal, containing the advertisement 
of a well-known Fifth Avenue 
shop for women. 

The illustration of the adver- 
tisement was a picture of the 
front elevation of the Fifth Ave- 
nue store itself. And the little 
old lady, noting the picture first 
and the address afterward, walked 
slowly on, until she found the 
building whose counterpart was 
displayed. Then she _ entered, 
with a quiet smile of satisfaction 
and reassurance. 

The Schoolmaster happened to 
see this unimportant drama and it 
set him to thinking. He has often 
wondered why certain great New 
York stores make a feature, in 
their advertising, of the stores 
themselves. This incident, in 
part, explains it. 

They are éager to familiarize 
out-of-towners, as well as natives 
of the city and surrounding ham- 
lets, with the looks of the store. 
The building is, in a measure, a 
sort of trade-mark. . 

Moreover, many of the illustra- 
tions of this kind are very beauti- 
fully executed in crayon, soft 
pencil and pen and ink. 

Dobbs & Co. present a facsimile 
of their Fifth Avenue shop in an 
exceedingly artistic manner and it 
is the feature of more than one 
campaign. Thurn, also a Fifth 
Avenue shop of the exclusive 
kind, has had a fine architectural 
view made of its unique build- 
ing, and it occupies nine-tenths of 
the total space. 
Inc., furriers, emphasize, in pic- 
ture, the corner structure at 45th 
street and Fifth Avenue. 

Therefore, as the Schoolmaster 
understands it, the home of a 
concern can be its trade-mark. 
Many people have a way of 
identifying places by how they 
look. 

* + * 


The Schoolmaster was consid- 
erably amused and more than or- 
dinarily interested the other day 
in a clever little scheme which a 
solicitor employed to get into a 
telephone conversation with a 
prospective customer. 

While sitting in the office of 





Jaeckel & Sons, 
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the latter, a salesman sent in his 

card. Not wishing to see the | 
‘salesman, but being desirous of 

sending him away in a cheerful 

frame of mind, he sent his secre- | 
tary, a winsome young woman 
with exceptional ability to  dis- 
miss callers, to advise the solicitor 
that it would be impossible to 
see him. 

Fifteen minutes later the solici- 
tor called up on the phone, In 
brief, here was his conversation: 
“I realize that you are busy and 
can’t see me to-day, but I just 
want to say that I never had the 
pleasure of being turned down in 
such a nice way. Sending your 
secretary out to turn me down 
made it actually a pleasure to be 
sent away. I’m coming back 
every day if only to have her 
turn me down.” 

There was no way to snap back 
a curt reply to such a compli- 
ment. It provoked a smile and a 
few friendly remarks, The sales- 
man had the excellent judgment 
not to take undue advantage of 
the situation and hung up shortly. 
But he left things in excellent 
shape for an interview in a day 
or two. 

* * * 

The possibilities of the ac- 
cessory product are almost un- 
limited, where the manufacturing 
name is one thoroughly estab- 
lished. If generations have under- 
stood and assisted in creating the 
prestige of a house, anything that 
house may put out will have a tre- 
menduous lead over an entirely 











SALES EXECUTIVE 

Forceful man with wide experi- 
ence desires connection where 
ability and energy can be used 
to best advantage. Have handled 
large organization with annual 
sales of 14 to 16 millions. 

Dipiomatic, resourceful, capable 
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When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy: in the 


RETAIL LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














The Tucker Letter Service 
is at your disposal for building 
big good-will business through 
human sincerity. 


Calloway and Edgerton Aves., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 
Extra good grade bond paper. Highest qual- 
ity printing. Dust proof packages A 100 
PER CENT SAVING: AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 

Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 


Martinsburg, West Va. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 





A Few Money-Saving Prices 

1000 4-page Folders 3% x6% in. $10.00 
Bach additional thousand 3,00 

1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 12.50 
Bach additional thousand 

1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16.00 
Bach additional thousand 6.00 


FREB—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
625 Se. Dearborn &t., 


M./PIVAK 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 





al 





Write or phone 


286 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. Phone Mad. Sq. 5710 





of developing and getting the best 
out of men. Wide experience in 
Sales Promotion Work, including 
the evedusting of Sales Meetings, 
ay eon of house organs, etc. 

ried, Protestant, prime of 
life, available May 15th, Refer- 
ences: Chicago or New York Bank- 
ers and business men. At present 
located in Chicago. No objections 
to Eastern Cities. Address M.H.T., 
Printers’ Ink, Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR JUNE 


OVER 67,000 
Iowa Farm Homes 





a7” 135,000 Tos Des Moines, lowa 
P.S. Don’t confuse us with the Corn Belt Farm Daifes 


Market News 


FEATURING 5 * ro #522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can 
be retailed from 5c to $5.00? ? ? ?? 

Sample Copy on Request 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











Concrete 
New Telegraph Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


covers the construction field—your adver- 
tisement will be in good company in our 
pages ! 

—A special edition each month reaches 
cement mills and lime plants. 














A New Class of Prospects 

Ad Men should of THE 
AMERICAN RESTAURANT each month, 
containing free sample of advertisements for 





pm oy me bier a meee Proprie- 
$2.00 pet year. =~ P 

THE AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
40 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Tells business mes what they want to knew 
about Advertising Keeps you posted 
oe Western conditions A necessity 
for progressive men $260 « year 





Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 
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new line by a comparatively new 
manufacturer. 

Manufacturers are recognizing 
that it is often highly profitable 
to produce a side line, closely kin 
to the leader. Then someone else 
is not cashing in on a necessary 
accessory. 

The Schoolmaster has observed 
how this idea has worked out, in 
the case of Gorham Silver Polish, 

The Gorham Company holds a 
high place in the silverware field, 
and the very name is a synonym 
for quality, dependable _ service, 
integrity of manufacture, and per- 
sonal treatment. 

There were a number of silver 
polishes on the market and some 
were not good ones. They really 
damaged the silver, and, on oc- 
casion, that damage was done to 
Gorham silver. People wondered 
why the ware did not last, why it 
roughened, etc. 

Experts in the Gorham plant 
had discovered a polish of their 
own making. It had come as the 
result of years of experimenting. 
The polish was the best they could 
prepare for Gorham silver. 

And the decision was finally 
made to market this special prep- 
aration. Why not give the public 
the benefit of it? Incidentally, if 
a goodly proportion of the own- 
ers of Gorham silver used the 
polish, it would mean a protec 
tion for every sale made. 

Three lines were perfected, a 
cream, a cake and a powder. They 
appeared in handsome little pack- 
ages and proudly carried the 
original Gorham lettering and in- 
signia. And they were given the 
parent name. 

It will be observed, however, 
that the polish was not advertised 
along with the silverware. Each 
was a separate and distinct cam- 


paign. The advertisements do 
not even appear on the same 
page. 


; 


Kobbé Has Fountain Pen 
Account 


The New Diamond Point Pen Com- 
pany. New York, manufacturer of the 

iamond Point pen and the Ave Sam 
pencil, has appointed the Philip K 
Company, Inc., New York, to handle 





its advertising. - 
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Classified Advertising Manag- 
ers Meet 


For the purpose of planning an or- 
nization of Classified Advertisi 
anagers, a meeting was held at Chi- 
© on May 4. 
ns perfect the plans for a permanent 
organization, W. A. MacFarlane, Chi- 
cago Tribune; L. J. Boughner, Chi- 
cago Daily News; H. C. Barringer, In- 
dianapolis News; Harry Gwaltney, Mil- 
waukee Journal, and C. L. Perkins, the 
Perkins Service, Chicago, were elected 
as an executive committee, with Mr. 
Gwaltney as president and Mr. Perkins 
as secretary. It was decided to hold a 
convention of Classified Managers in 
Indianapolis from June 6 to 10, which 
is also the date of the convention of 
The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 
The Executive Committee was em- 
wered to take up with the Classified 
anagers and their publishers the value 
of such an organization, and outline 
tentatively the scope of the organiza- 
tion. A four-day programme on every 
phase of classified advertising will be 
arranged for the convention, and, at 
that time, a2 permanent organization will 
be effected. 





Insurance Company Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Robert P. Ashley, formerly the head 
of the underwriting and advertising de- 

rtments of the American Mutual Lia- 
ility Insurance Company, has been 
placed in charge of the advertising and 
ny work of the Liberty utual 
nsurance Company, Boston. He was 
previously with the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland. 











“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
on Paper Clip on the market 


Recommended by efficiency experts. 


Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON Co. 


Sales Promotion Literature 
Planning—Copy and Art — Printing 
Colorgr Organs 


ams—House 





122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


If that your Letters, Booklets, 











JOHN J. LUTGE 


Sales and Advertising Counselor 














263 Ninth Ave., New York City 
Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 
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\A) DATA SERVICE 


Why are leading institutions from coast 
to coast using this convenient data on sales, 

isi i conditions? Ask for 
the May Bulletin—Sent you free. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg., Indianapolis, U. S. 






















































“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 


TORONT\( 





MONTREAI 


WINNIPEC 
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Classified Advertisements 
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Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


insertion. 
must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED 
Advertising representative, Detroit, 
oston, San Francisco. 
The Ford News, 
Long Island City. 


Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars , 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Addess 607 Lafayette 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. , 





Advertising copy writer with advertis- 
ing agency experience. State age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address: 
W. A. Krasselt, 354 Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Wanted first-class linotype operator for 
afternoon newspaper operating under 
open shop plan. Steady employment. 
irst-class wages. Telegraph collect for 
details if you are interested. Arizona 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. 





WANTED— Advertising representatives 
acquainted with the automotive industry 
in the following territory, Illinois, Mich- 
i , New York, and the New England 
States. Give full information in first 
letter. Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 





AGENCY MAN OR WOMAN 
WHO HAS STARTED INDEPEND- 
ENT SERVICE CAN ESTABLISH 
SELF MORE FIRMLY BY HELP 
FROM MAN IN FIELD. ADDRESS 
BOX 981, PRINTERS’ INK. 


EDITOR 
To produce 24-page monthly business 
organ having 20,000,circulation. Tech- 
nical in nature. Offices located in large 
Massachusetts town. Address Box 984, 
Printers’ Ink, stating your training, ex- 
perience, age and desired salary. 














Detailers and 
Designers 


Wanted by a central Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing con- 
cern a few first class detail- 
ers and designers for auto- 
matic and 
machinery. 


semi-automatic 
Box 985, 














Wanted—A General Manager for Ad- 
vernenng Agency. Must be -horoughly 
seasoned and know all detail of the 
agency business, including forms and 
systems. The right man has an excel- 
lent opportunity to get somewhere. Ad- 
dress Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Copy writer. Very desirable 
position open. Agency man preferred. 
All samples submitted will be returned. 
Give full details concerning yourself 
and your experience in first letter. 
State salary and when ‘you could ots 
Keeshen Advertising Co., Oklahoma 


Young Woman Copywriter wanted to 
specialize on home furnishing depart- 
ments. Should have Department Store 
experience and taste for these subjects. 
Give age, experience, salary expected, 
etc. (photograph if possible}. 
Advertising anager, Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Good opening for experienced advertis 
ing salesman for work through Western 











‘states. Must have the sales instinct and 


be able to recognize and develop new 
territory. Salary, expenses and com- 
mission. State experience, also salary 
and commission expected first letter. 
Inter-Mountain Publicity Co., Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


A Real Opportunity In 
Export Advertising 
Department 


Large tire manufacturer seeks af 
experienced man. Prefer one with 
knowledge of rubber business and 
export training, also a keen un- 
derstanding of good copy layout 
and display. One who will make 
himself worth many times the 
starting salary. Replies confiden- 
tial; state age, experience, salary. 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted a copy producer, experienced in 
financial advertising preferred. Oppor- 
tunity to become member of firm. Cash 
drawing account; $3,600 to start. Give 
full account of experience and if pos- 
sible submit samples of work in confi- 
dence. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ 





Advertising Solicitor—Sole representa- 
tive for Chicago territory. Also one 
for Pacific Coast, for trade publication 
having largest circulation in its class; 
leads furnished and every help given; 
twenty per cent commission on all busi- 
ness from the territory. Write us fully 
about yourself. Address Box 983, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Catalog Writer by a large concern man- 
ufacturing ship machinery and ‘fittings. 
Qualifications for the position are a tech- 
nical education or practical knowledge 
of machinery (not necessarily ship ma- 
chinery) and experience in writing. The 
position offers.a desirable opportunity with 

easant working conditions. Location, 

ennsylvania. In writing, state age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Box 995, P. I. 


WANTED 


Big Mail Order Man 


A VERY LARGE MANUFACTURING 
CONCERN DOING A NATIONAL 
BUSINESS OF OVER _ $10,000,000 
ANNUALLY DESIRES THE SERV- 
ICES OF AN EXPERIENCED MAIL 
ORDER MAN. 


WE WANT ONE NOT TO SELL 

CONSUMERS, BUT TO SELL OUR 

PRODUCT TO SMALL DEALERS 

— oe THE COUNTRY BY 
IL. 





WE ARE DESIROUS OF PUTTING 
ON SEVERAL THOUSAND SMALL 
DEALERS IN THE NEXT TWO 
YEARS AND FEEL SATISFIED 
THAT THE RIGHT MAN CAN DO 
THE JOB. 


SUCCESS IN THIS DEPARTMENT 
~— MEAN RAPID PROMO- 
TION. 


IN REPLYING PLEASE STATE 
AGE, SALARY EXPECTED AND 
COMPLETE DETAILS REGARDING 
YOUR PAST EXPERIENCE. ALL 
REPLIES WILL BE CONSIDERED 
IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. AD- 
DRESS: MAIL ORDER, BOX 994, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





COPY WRITER 

A food concern, nationally known, 
located in New York City, needs a 
young man to write trade paper copy, 
contribute original articles to a house- 
organ, write sales letters, copy for book- 
lets, catalogs, etc. A natural and proven 
ability to write absolutely essential. Do 
not apply unless your ability and expe- 
Tience meet these requirements. State 
age, experience an salary wanted. 
Box 982, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALESMAN—PRINTING CONCERN 
WITH AMPLE CAPITAL WANTS 
SALESMAN TO ECURE NEW 
BUSINESS, COMMISSION ONLY. 
BOX 212, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising solicitor wanted by old es- 
tablished leading special agency, repre- 
senting metropolitan dailies. ant man 
for Chicago office to make his home in 
Chicago. Only a man of highest caliber 
considered, must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents in the Chicago territory. A 
permanent position with an assured fu- 
ture is offered. Please give full details 
of past experience and salary wanted. 
Address E, G. G., Box 209, P. I. 


Stenographer experienced in handling 
staff twenty or more typists, clerks, etc. 
Hours, 8.55 to 5.30 (Saturdays until 
1.15). Plenty daylight, fresh air. If you 
have executive capability, are healthy, 
punctual, accurate, systematic, ambitious, 
this may be the chance you are seeking; 
$40 weekly; opportunity advancement; 
your application will be considered in 
strict confidence. Call, write or phone 
(Bryant 5908) Mr. Morgan, Scott & Scott 
Advertising Agency, 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


MANAGER 
WANTED 


for the Better Business Bureau 
of Washington, D. C., a man able 
to co-operate wiih leading busi- 
ness interests in practical work to 
improve advertising and mer- 
chandising practices. He must 
have had advertising experience 
and possess tact, initiative and en- 
thusiasm with youth, or its equiv- 
alent. Write full- details and sal- 
ary expected to H. H. Levi, Presi- 
dent, Advertising Club, The Hecht 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 
Catalogues of cuts suitable for use in 
advertisement — huniorous cartoons, 
jokes, etc. Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa. 


900 tons newsprint rolls 25% and 28% 
basis 32. Now in foreign port; f. o. 
New York 14c. Details on request. Ex- 
port Printing Company, 59 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


“ACTUAL” TYPEWRITTEN 
LETTERS. 


Heading, printer’s type, black; Body, 
purple, blue or black typewriter type. 
100, $2.75; 500, $4.00; 1000, $5.50; 5000, 
$17.50. Artus Letter Shop, 409 Chest- 
nut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOUSE ORGANS — PROSPECTUSES 


ILLIAM’S BUREAU, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


Wanted—Advertising Agency 
Will pay cash for fully recognized ad- 
vertising agency located in or near New 
York City. Quick action desirable. Box 
208, Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE 
One No. 3 Boston Wire Stitcher. First- 
class condition. Capacity two sheets to 
% inch, both flat and saddle. Shaw- 
Walker Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 





Attractive Designs for Business 
wesiny and Advertising Cuts. 
cimens Free. 
Woop’ S STUDIO, 
Times Press Bldg., Middletown, ee 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Do You Use Sales Letters? 


If so, I’ve a proposition that will in- 
ores ou—and benefit both of us. 
orbett, Dayton, Ohio. 
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ALE 

5 gee TWO. REVOLUTION 

RESS. Size of bed is 22x28, prints 
hens 21x27. A good pressman can 
produce good general job, catalog and 
news work. It is one of the simplest 
presses to understand. Exceptionally 
ood condition. Shaw-Walker Company, 

uskegon, Michigan. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Lady, refined, educated, with broad art 
training, versatile, original and experi- 
enced in designing, composition, letter- 
ing, illustration, etc., desires orders for 
home studio work. Box 992, P. I. 





Young man with knowledge of Adver- 
tising Art, wishes an opportunity to 
show his ability’as an executive. Salary 
secondary consideration. Would a 

ciate immediate reply. Box 988, P. I. 





Young University Man, married, ex 

enced in campaign work similar to adver- 
tising, wishes permanent connection with 
advertising firm where he can prove his 
worth in responsible position. Box 987, P.I. 





Young office man, 22, employed in 
printing concern, desires connection 
with an up-to-date, progressive house 
where opportunity is offered to learn 
business and eventually go out selling. 
Good education and knowledge of sten- 
ography. Box 201, Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

1 Mail-o-Meter 
1 Belknap Envelope Addressing Machi 
1 Letter Folding Machine, 2 or 3 folds 
1 Numerical Perforating Machine 
1 Belknap Wrapper Addressing Machine 
Address S. A. Pennock, 16th Floor, 
1107 Broadway, New York City. 














AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 
A large quantity of stock cuts, in 
one and two colors, excellent for use 
in mail pieces, house organs, enve- 
lope stuffers, etc. A service printer 
or direct-by-mail agency would find 
them a profitable investment. They 
are located in New York City. For 
full information address 

Box Number 206, Printers’ Ink 














FOR SALE 
complete newspaper outfit consisting of 
2-deck Goss Press, 16 pages, 10,000 


per hour; 
Kohler System Control; 
Double Drying Press; 
Rolling-In Machine; 
Tail Cutter; 
Shaver; 
Trimming Block; 
Metal Pot; 
Elevating Table; 

x, Curved Plate; 

All in good condition. For further in- 
formation address Altoona Times Trib- 
une Company, Box 157, Altoona, Pa. 


tell eee ll cool eel ool all ol | 








Advertising Manager 


I have written advertising for consumer 
and trade; convincing sales letters, cir- 
culars, and house organ matter that is 
read; I know printing, paper, engraving. 
Age 30. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—EDITORIAL—Ver- 
satile writer, house organ editor, associate 
editor trade journal, advertising, promo- 
tion, circulation experience, expert letter 
writer, ideas, originality; loyal, enthusi- 
astic worker; American; 26; samples 
—-« available immediately. x 
999, 








ADVERTISING 

Young lady with several years’ experi- 
ence in agency and publication work; 
copy writer with successful campaigns, 
understands art, engraving, printing, es 
timating, paper, good detail worker; col- 
lege graduate, open for almost imme- 
diate connection. Box 204, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL RECORD 
WANTS SOUTHERN JOB 
Competent advertising manager—six 
years in newspapet editorial, advertis- 
ing and merchandising work wants to 
locate in Virginia or within two hun- 
dred miles of Richmond. Proven ability 
to plan campaigns, write sales letters— 
copy writing and layout work.  First- 
class executive, 31, married and family 
reasons necessitate finding Southern 7 
College man, American, present — 
$75 weekly—exceptional record and ref- 
erences. Address Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 
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Newspaper man, reporter, re- write man, 
etc., 25, 
tan experience, seeks opening, preferably 
in trade paper or publicity field. Box 
203, care Printers’ Fak. 


PRINTERS’ 


five years’ training, metropoli-. 





ARTIST 


Good head and figure man, some letter- 
ing. . Anywhere, anything. Box 205, 
Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER with trade paper and 
agency experience, familiar with print- 
ing, engraving and layout, open for 
engagement. Preference, technical ac- 
counts. Box 979, Pririters’ Ink. 





IDEAS, LAYOUTS AND DESIGN 
Artist desires part-time proposition with 
printer or advertising agency; samples 
upon request. Would consider desk 
room. Box 210, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST AS VISUALIZER 
A man of originality and vision, quick 
at forming ideas and capable of putting 
them into live sketchy form wants posi- 
tion with prominent New York agency. 
Box 211, Printers’ Ink. 





Lady, refined, educated, broad art train- 
ing, executive ability, wide experience 
in writing, art and business. Experi- 
enced as teacher, art supervisor, critic, 
director; also manager of publishing de- 
partment, in ehenge of artistic make-up 
and contracts. esires position with 
publishing firm or advertising agency. 
Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales executive now rendering satisfactory 
service to well-known firm in the agricul- 
tural field, desires position with broader 
opportunities. Can return to any position 
he has held. Wishes to connect with grow- 
ing concern, either in saies or managerial 
capacity. Opportunity greater inducemnet 
than salary. Box 202, Printers’ INK. 














Wanted Printing or Publication 
Opening 

Woman with 6 years’ experience creat- 
ing and selling advertising, 1 year’s ex- 
perience editing House publication, do- 
ing the make-up on other publications, 
writing dhd laying out booklets, folders, 
etc. ould consider selling hig h- tne 
creative printing. Prefer Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit or Indianapolis. Box 
980, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER—Now employed, 
seeks change. Age 39; married; Uni- 
versity and Business College graduate; 
14 years’ high-class experience. Have 
supervised from 25 to 250 salesmen; 
sold personally from coast to coast. 
Thoroughly experienced sales executive. 
No objection to district managership. 
yaw d successful meeting big men. 
Absolutely clean record, Prosant re- 
muneration $6,000.00 per year and com- 
mission. Seek interview with princi- 
pals willing to pay for increased busi- 
ness on percentage basis. Address Box 
993, care Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTER discontinuing business wants 
position as production man. en- 
graving, paper costs, estimating, art 
work, layout clever ty yposraphy, plan 
typographical policy, good copy and idea 
man. ox 207, Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMAN—Successful, high-powered 
salesman, with best of credentials, desires 
negotiations with manufacturers who de- 
sire exclusive representation with results 
in metropolitan New York or eastern 
states. real producer who is willing 
to base compensation on a result basis. 
Available now for interview at your 
convenience. Box 998, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager 


Sailing June 23 for indefinite stay abroad, 
could handle one or two commissions 
connection with her own advertising inves- 
tigations. College woman with unusual 
record. May I serve you with copy, in- 
formation, investigations, or advertising 
connections? Box 1000, Printers’ INK. 














Wanted--A “Big Time’’ 
Advertising Selling Job 


Just now I am manager of adver- 
tising of the rotogravure section 
on a big pane newspaper. 

e only reason I want to make 
a change is that I feel I can hold 
down a bigger job, although the one 

ve now isn’t an unimportant 
one. 

Eight years’ experience selling— 
magazine, newspaper and_ roto- 
gravure advertising; I’m 27, mar- 
ried, graduate New York : hanes 
sity. Address Box 200, ; 





MERCHANDISE - ADVER- 
TISING MAN NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR AGENCY OR 
MANUFACTURER IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


EXPERIENCE embraces ADVER- 
TISING, SELLING and SALES PRO- 
mora. 
ENOWLEDGE includes MERCHAN- 
DISE, CATALOGING, CIRCULARIZ- 
ING, ‘COPY, etc. 
TRAINING covers MAIL ORDER, 
RETAIL and WHOLESALE fields. 
WORK combines SALES-PLAN- 
NING and EXECUTION—Study of 
MARKETS and DISTRIBUTION. 
Permanent connection wanted wher 
above combined forces, plus INITIA- 
TIVE and ENERGY, a be applied and 
turned into a Big Job with fair ¢om- 
pensation to start. 
bg i college trained, married, resi- 
dent N. Y. C. Highest credentials. At 
present. employed—open for connection 
about June Ist or after. Box No. 986, 
Printers’ I 
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ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF PRICE 


THROUGH 
ADVERTISING 


Advertising stabilizes the price 
of any advertised article. 


In the creation of consumer 
purchase, the price charged for 
an advertised commodity is well 


established. 


This retards any material ad- 
vance in price, and the standard- 
ization of product accomplished 
through the advertising assures 
no change in quality. 


A 


4 Siete (usac kx (Oo. 
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‘How Publishers 
Advertise in Chicago 


Publishers spent more money in The Tribune during 
1919 than in all other Chicago papers combined. The 
following chart pictures the apportionment of this class 
of lineage among Chicago papers. 


Hearst was the chief publisher advertiser in Chicago 
newspapers during the past year. His publications 
placed 347,445 lines in the papers of this city. .Of this 
total 288,210 lines ran in his own two newspapers— 
The Herald-Examiner and The American—44,993 lines 
ran in The Tribune, and 14,242 lines in the other three 
papers combined. 

The Crowell Publishing Company was the next largest 
advertiser—166,837 lines appearing in the Chicago news- 
papers to promote Collier's, American agazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and Farm and Fireside. 
Of this total 113,387 lines, or almost 70%, was placed 
in The Chicago Tribune, leaving 53,450 to be divided 
among the other five papers. 

It is exceedingly significant that the most successful 
men in the publishing business should so unanimously 
select The Tribune to carry the bulk of their advertis- 
ing in Chicago. 


The Chicago Tribune 
ire WORLD'S GREATEST _NEWSPAPERI/(f 


Circulation 400,000 Daily, 750,000 Sunday 














